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Nuclear Age Troops Present 


Giant A-Bomb Off at Nevada 


YUCCA FLAT, Nev. (INS)—j into high noon for the troops 


An atom bomb capable of caus- 
ing as much destruction as 2,- 
000,000 rounds of heavy artillery 
fire exploded in a huge orange 
fireball Saturday on the Nevada 
desert. 


The “above nominal” nuclear 
blast, 15th in the current series 
of Nevada tests. was fired from 
atop a 700-foot steel tower on 
forlorn Yucca Flat at 5:30 am. 
(9:30 p.m. JST) and set in mo- 
tion a field maneuver by a 
“pentomic” unit of 700 United 
States and Canadian infantry- 
men. 


The fiery detonation, which 
had more power than those that 
incinerated the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki dur- 
ing World War II, was triggered 
30 minutes behind schedule to 
enable scientists to make a last- 
minute-check of wind condi- 
tions. 


It burst from its sinister black 
cap atop the tower in a billow- 
ing orange fireball that ignited 
brush fires around Ground 
Zero and turned a chilly dawn 


and news representatives. 

The troops, including 
generals, two army nurses and 
two WACs, originally had been 
scheduled to view the awesome 
blast from trenches only 4,500 
yards from Ground Zero. 

But the trenches were 
evacuated and the personnel 
moved back to the lee of a small 
hill eight miles from the tower, 
where they sat nervously on 
sandbags awaiting the flame 
and fury of the explosion. 

The “pentomic” unit advanced 
in helicopters when radiological 
safety teams flashed the all-clear 
signal from the area around the 
tower. 


The explosion was one of the 
most powerful ever triggered at 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s southern Nevada test site, 
although probably less potent 
than the July 5 Hood shot. 

Saturday's bomb, dubbed 
Smoky, exploded with a flash 
that was plainly visible in Sar 
Francisco, more than 400 miles 
northwest of the firing range, 


despite a high overcast, and in 


25 


Los Angeles, about 300 miles 
southwest of the site. 4, 


Its orange fireball quickly fad- 
ed to amber, and the familiar 
purple ring caused by burning 
oxygen took shape around its 
perimeter. 


The military observers re- 
ported that they felt a double 
shock wave which was so pow- 
erful that some of them were 
spun partially around on their 


sandbags. There were no in- 
juries, however. 
The “pentomic” unit, Task 


Force Warrior, is a newly- 
styled military force tailored 
especially for atmo-age warfare 
and stressing flexibility. 

In addition, 170 paratroopers 
from Fort Benning, Ga., watch- 
ed the display of nuclear might, 
the 61st such blast to be held 
in the continental U.S. 

The Smoky shot also marked 
the first test of foreign survival 
equipment ever held at the Ne- 
vada test site. West German 
and French bomb shelters were 
exposed to the fury of the bomb 


at close range. 


Molotov, Associate 
Given Minor Jobs 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-UP)—Former First Deputy Premier Lazar 
M, Kaganovich has been assigned to run a cement factory in a 
smali town in the Ural Mountains some 1,000 miles from Moscow, 
informed sources said Saturday. 

Kaganovich, a member of the disgraced “Molotov trio,” will 


S. Vietnam 
Tops Kishi’s 
Trip in Nov. 


Prime Minister Kishi will 
make South Vietnam his first’ 
Stop instead of the Philippines 
as earlier slated in his second 
tour of Southeast Asian coun- 
tries and Australia and New 
Zealand this fall, according to 
a near-final schedule decided 
by the Foreign Office, 


He is to depart from Tokyo. 
on a JAL plane Nov. 18, or two 
days later than planned earlier, 
and to return to Japan Dec. 8, 

After visiting Vietnam, he 
will go to Laos, Cambodia, the 
Federation of Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Australia and 
New Zealand. He will wind up 
his tour with a visit to the Phil- 
ippines before returning to 
Tokyo. 

In his first tour of Southeast 
Asia in May and June, Kishi 
visited Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Thailand and Taiwan. 

The Prime Minister decided 
against making Manila his first 
piace of call in his tour since the 
P.I. general election will be held 
just prior to his departure from 
Tokvo. 

Since Kishi’'s trip will cover 
only 20 days, he will be able to 
remain in each of the — 
countries only about two or 
three days. 

Government sources said that 
Kishi therefore would not be 
able to hold concrete discussions 
with leaders of the countries ‘to 
be visited. 

Under such situation, they be- 
lieved it would be difficul: for 
the Prime Minister to realize a 
final settlement of the repara- 
tions issue with Indonesia and 
Vietnam during his visit to the 
two countries. 


As in the ease of the first} P°° 


Southeast Asia tour, a JAL plane 
will be chartered to carry Kishi 
and his party. 

Kishi ljeft Tokyo yesterday 
morning to spend the weekend 
at the Hakone hot springs. 

He is scheduled to return to 
Tokyo Sept. 2 to attend the 
House of Representatives Cabi- 


run the factory in Asbest where 
thousands of former German 
prisoners-of-war had worked in 
asbestos mines until 1955. 

The former brother-in-law of 
Josef Stalin was the last of the 
three purged Soviet leaders to 
receive the orders’. banishing 
him from the Soviet capital. 


Only Friday, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet announced 
the appointment of former 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov as ambassador to far- 
off Mongolia, on the fringe of 
Siberia. 


Georgi Malenkov, who follow- 
ed Stalin as Premier, had been 
earlier assigned to manage a 
power plant in Kazakhstan, 
some 2,000 miles from Moscow, 
and also near Siberia. 


The Government press office 
said it had “no information” on 
Kaganovich, but a formal an- 
nouncement on his assignment 
to the Urals town, just beyond 
the huge mountain range and 
inside Siberia, is expected. 


The souro& said both Molotov 
and Kaganovich were still in 
Moscow. A Soviet press spokes- 
man said Molotov would leave 
for the Mongolian capital of 
Ulan Bator “according to his 
own plans,” 


Former’ Foreign Minister 
Dmitri T. Shepilov, purged along 
with the “Molotov trio,” was 
reported still hospitalized in 
Moscow. He was seen in a hos- 
pital during the recent world 
Youth Festival by a United 
Press correspondent, 


‘Grim Jokes’ 
LONDON (AP)—Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov’s appointment as 
ambassador to Mongolia was 
headlined in British news- 
papers Saturday as “Khrush- 
chev’s Saturday Joke” and “The 
Diplomatic Doghouse.” 


The independent Daily Ex- 
press described the former For- 
eign Minister’s new job as “the 
rest dreariest embassy on 
the Soviet diplomatic list.” 


And it added an ironic twist 
to the story with a report that 
one of Molotov’s first tasks in 
the Mongolian capital of Ulan 
Bator will be to welcome Yugo- 
slavia’s President Josip Broz 
Tito—“the man he tried to ruin 
and depose ever since the 


net Committee meeting. 


Stalin-Tito break in 1948.” 


Yoshida’s Memoirs Popular; 
Publishers Here Surprised 


The publishing world of 
Japan has been taken by sur- 
prise by memoirs of a former 
career diplomat, Shigeru Yo- 
shida, which was published dy 
some 10 different firms and 
reckoned as one of the 10 best 
sellers of August for each com- 
pany. 

The book, entitled “Kaiko 
Junen,” literally, “Memoirs of 
the Past 10 Years,” constituted 
the first of four volumes which 
the former Prime Minister com- 
piled on the basis of records of 
his reminiscences told to others 
after retirement from the pre- 
miership service. The ast 
three volumes are yet to be put 
to the press. 

The book in its first half of 
the volume unfolds a story of 
the author’s life as a diplomat 
before World War II. 

Serving as a diplomat on the 
background of Japan’s key for- 
eign policy to go hand in hand 
with Britain, Yoshida grew into 
4 staunch supporter of Britain 
and the United States. 

In 1936 he was marked as a 
liberalist by the military cir- 
cles because he had joined in 
the formation of the Hirota 


Cabinet following the Feb. 26 
military coup d’etat. 

He retired from the diploma- 
tic service before World War II 
because his views went sharply 
co:nter to the Government’s 
pro-German and Italian policy. 

During World War II, he was 
arrested by the Kempeitai be- 
cause of his pro-British words 
and deeds. “This, however, 
provided a chance to enter poli- 
tics after the war,” Yoshida says. 

The second half of the volume 
is devoted mainly to his rela- 
tions with General Headquarters 
of Allied occupation forces, in- 
cluding the shift of occupation 
peeey and character sketches of 

HQ officials, 

The author says he was op- 
posed by officers of the Govern- 
ment Section because he was on 
intimate terms with those of 
other sections. 

Yoshida says he paid special 
respect to Gtn. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He stresses that Mac- 
Arthur’s remark that “Japan’ 
was only 12 years of age” was 
not intended to despise it but 
to encourage the Japanese 
taking a new start in the family 
of nations. 


Gov’t Forecasts 
Rich Rice Crop 


Japan is expected to enjoy 
a bumper rice crop for the 
third consecutive year this 
fall with the harvest estimat- 
ed at some 377,154,494 
bushels. The Agriculture- 
Forestry Ministry yesterday — 
announced the estimate fol- 
lowing its latest check-up 


conducted as of Aug. 15. 
The 377,154,494 bushels 
forecast for this year is 
some 25,405,019 bushels 
more than the average 


year’s yield of 351,749,475 
bushels. Ministry officials 
attributed the good crop to 
the favorable weather pre- 
vailing this summer, 


Typhoon May 
Hit Japan 
Tomorrow _ 


Typhoon No. 10 (Bess), con- 
tinuing its northwesterly march 
after passing over Iwo Jima 
yesterday, was expected to be 
some 300 miles south of Tokyo 
tonight and approach the Kanto 


or Tokaido coast tomorrow 
night or Tuesday. 
The Meteorological Agency 


reported that, although the ty- 
phoon’s speed had dropped 
from 15 to 10 miles per hour, 
it still packed winds up to 110 
miles per hour. 

The raging tropical storm was 
spotted at 6 p.m. yesterday at 
a point 270 miles south of Tori- 
shima Island, situated some 300 
miles south of Tokyo. Storms 
of over 50 miles per hour were 
known to be raging within a 
180-mile radius, 


After reaching the waters 
west of, Torishima Island to- 
night, the typhoon was likely 
to veer in the north or. north- 
north-easterly direction, causing 
violent waves in Izu Islands 
waters, according to the weath- 
erman. 


Weather experts said wheth- 
er Bess would hit Japan or not 
depended on how the high 
atmospheric pressure in . the 
north would spread and how 
fast the typhoon would move 
up. 

Meanwhile, Bess punched the 
World War II battleground of 
Iwo Jima with winds of more 
than 100 miles per hour early 
yesterday, but little damage was 
reported from the small U.S. 
Air Force installation located on 
the Pacific island, according to 
the United Press, 


Asakai Picked Minister 
To Haiti Concurrently 


The Cabinet yesterday an- 
nounced the appointment of Ko- 
ichiro Asakai, Japanese Am- 
bassador in Washington, con- 


Election to 
UNSC Seat 
Seen Certain 


For Japan 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Japan’s 
election to the Security Coun- 
cil by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations appears to 
be secured, high ranking dip- 
lomats said here Friday. 


The terms of 


Philippines and Australia—ex- 
pire Dec, 31, The other three 
Iraq, Sweden 
have another year. 


by the Philippines has been a 
subject of controversy between 
the West and the East. 
Soviet Union insisted that a 
gentleman's agreement to give 
this seat to a Communist coun- 
try, 


West maintained that this 


for the first year of the U.N. 

Japan let it be known two 
months ago that she was a 
candidate for two posts, One 
was a seat at the International 
Court of Justice, where the 
mandate of Nationalist China’s 
representative V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo expires; the other was 
the Security Council. 


‘Friendly nations advised that 
Japan renounce one of her 
aspirations, an excellent source 
said Friday. Japan chose the 
Security Council and it can be 
assumed that Koo will 
reelected to the court. 


The sentiment among dip 
lomats. at the U.N. is that Ja- 


into the Security Council, the 


are needed for election, 


The Soviet Union 
doubtless try this year again to 
seat a Communist country. But 
some experts believe that she 
will not make too serious efforts 
to balk Japan, a nation whieh’ 
plays a daily increasing role‘is 
world politics. é 


Czech Candidacy 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. (AP) 
—Czechoslovakia Friday for- 
mally announced its candidacy 
for the U.N. Security Council 
seat held by the Philippines. 
Japan is the other contender, 


A statement from the Czech 
mission affirmed the belief that 
under the gentleman’s agree- 
ment reached in London in 
1946, the seat would go to an 
Eastern European country. 


The Czechs said they had sup- 
port of all the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, in addition to 
the gentleman's agreement. 
Their statement called attention 
to the provision in the U.N. 
Charter calling for “equitable 
geographical distribution” of 
seats among the nonpermanent 
members. 


U.S. Prepares for 
Disarm Showdown 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
The United States is getting 
ready for an early showdown 
meeting with the Soviet Union 
on disarmament prospects, offi- 
cials said Saturday, 


Harold E. Stassen, top Amer- 
ican disarmament adviser, was 
reported to believe that the 
“official” Moscow answer to the 
West’s 11-point disarmament 
plan may be forthcoming Tues- 
day or Wednesday. 


Stassen flew home from the 
London disarmament meeting 
after Soviet delegate Valerian 
A. Zorin sharply attacked the 
West’s “package” disarmament 
move. Stassen conferred at the 
White House with President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles shortly after ar- 
riving Friday. 


Stassen tentatively scheduled 
to meet with Dulles on Monday 
prior to returning to London. 
The disarmament subcommittee 


three non-| $0 
permanent members—Cuba, the/s 


The seat occupied this year | ¥ 


Theis 


is still valid, while the] 


agreement was accepted only}! 


will| ps 


and Colombia os . 


pan will be the first nation de- ees 
feated in World War II to get] igge~ 


votes in the General Assembly a 
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Private A-Reactor 


Licensed in U.S. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — 
The U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission Saturday _is- 
sued license No, 1 for the 
operation of a  privately- 
owned atomic power reac- 
tor prototype—a 5,000 kilo- 
watt plant in Alameda 
County, Calif. General 
Electric Co. built the boil- 
ing water reactor to pro- 
duce electricity for the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and to obtain technical data 
for a larger plant now be- 
ing built in Illinois, All 
developmental power reac- 
tors put into operation here- 
tofore were AEC projects 
a Commission spokesman 
said. Private interests are 
building a number  0of 
others, but GE’s is the first 
to be licensed for full op- 
eration, The Alameda 
County plant was designed 
to operate at a_ thermal 
power level of 20,000 kilo- 
watts. 


LATE NEWS 


BUENOS AIRES (AP)—Num- 
erous conference sources declar- 
ed Saturday all hope for a gen- 
eral economic treaty was dead 
as the inter-American economic 
conference moved into its final 
weekend. 


U.S. C124 Crashes 
In Tex.; Three Die 


EL PASO,’ Tex. (Kyodo-UP)— 
A US. Air Force C124 Globe- 
master plane crashed while raak- 
ing an instrument, landing at 
Briggs Air Force Base Saturday. 
Three persons were killed, two 


currently to the post of Minis- 
ter to Haiti. 


| 


meets there Tuesday afternoon. 


}are missing and 10 were injured. 


Yoreign Minister Fajiyama delivers a congratula 
kyo yesterday to celebrate the Independence of Malaya. 
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tory message at a ceremony held in To- 
Left to right: Education Minister 
To Matsunaga, Kazuo Aoki, Liberal-Democratic member of the House of Councillors and presi- 
dent of the Japan-MalayaSingapore Association; British Charge d’Affaires W. Harpham; Fuji- 
yama, Shigemasa Sunada, chairman of the Lib eral-Democratic Party’s Executive Board and 
president of the Malaya Friendship Society, and Thai Ambassador Luang Phinit-Akson, 


Federation of Malaya 
Gains Independence | 
Within Commonwealth 


pond Premier Pays 
“| Tribute to U.K. 
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For ‘Assistance’ 


KUALA LUMPUR 
(Kyodo-UP) — Britain 
Saturday lost another 
colony but in a different 
manner than the Dutéh lost 
Indonesia and the French 


lost Indochina. 


At one minute past midnight 
Saturday morning, Malaya be 
came the world’s newest inde- 
pendent nation and took on the 
name of “Persekutuan Tanah 
Melayu.” 


Nine hours later the consti- 
tutional instrument with which 
the Queen of England proclaim- 
ed the ending of a century-old 
British protection of the nine 
Malay states and the two settle- 
ments of Penang and Malacca, 
was ceremoniously handed over 
to Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rahman by the Queen’s uncle, 


mea; the Duke of Gloucester. 
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Japan officially recognized the | 
independent Federation of Ma- 
laya yesterday. 

A Foreign Office announce- 
ment said formal documents for 
the purpose were delivered to 
the Government of the newly 
independent nation by Ken Ni- 
nomiya, consul general at Singa- 
pore. 


The move was based on a pre- 
vious Government decision to 
recognize Maiaya as soon as it 
declares its independence with- 
in the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and to exchange ambas- 
sadors with her, the announce- 
ment said. 


The announcement hailed the 
birth of the Federation of Ma- 
laya as a new sovereign nation 
in Asia, and said Japan looked 
forward to the development of 
friendly relations between the 
two countries. 


The occasion was celebrated 
yesterday in Tokyo by a rally 
at Chinzanso attended by Gov- 
ernment officials, foreign envoys 
and some 1,000 well wishers. © 


The gathering was sponsored 
jointly by the Malaya Friend- 
ship Society, Asian Association 
and Japan-Malay-Singapore As- 
sociation with the support of 
the Foreign Office. 


Foreign Minister Ajichiro 
Fujiyama said in Nis congratu- 
latory address at the rally that 
Malaya and Japan, under the 
banner of democracy, are one 
in adopting as their basic for- 
eign policy the promotion of 
friendship with other countries, 


Noted men and women of let- 
ters from foreign countries 
are pouring into Tokyo with the 
first meeting of the Interna- 
tional PEN in Asia scheduled 
to open tomorrow. 

Yasunari Kawabata, president 
of the Japan PEN Club, yester- 
day welcomed at the Tokyo 
International Airport Andre 
Chamson, president of both the 
International and French PEN, 
who arrived aboard a chartered 
Air France plane with 65 other 
delegates including their wives, 
the largest single group to par- 
ticipate in the congress, 

Also on hand to greet the 
guests were French Ambassa- 
dor Armand Berard, Kojiro 
Serizawa, vice president of the 


Japan PEN, Mrs. Yoko Matsu- 
oka, secretary general, and 


}several other well-known Japa- 
nese writers and a host of re-] 


porters, photographers, TV and 
movie cameramen. 

Chamson delivered a_ short 
message at the airport express- 
ing his happiness in coming to 
Japan and gratitude to the 
Japan PEN center for inviting 
foreign PEN members. 

He commented that man is 
always searching for something 
and this congress, to be held in 
friendship, will help man achi- 
eve that something. 

He then presented a fountain 
pen with golden cap to Kawa- 
bata as a gift from the French 
PEN. 

Seven American participants 
AW ti in Tokyo last night via 


The arrivals included John, 


Steinbeck, John Dos Passos, 
John Hersey, Lewis Galantiere 
and Karl Shapiro. 


Steinbeck told newspapermen 
at the Tokyo International Air- 
port that he had decided to at- 
tend the Tokyo convention in 
view of the great significance 
of this event—the first PEN con- 
ference to be held in Japan. 

He said this was the first time 
that he had ever attended a 
conference. Steinbeck said he 
was pleased that his books, East 
of Eden among others, are 
popular in this country. 

Prior to the official opening 
tomorrow an executive commit- 
tee meeting will be held this 


afternoon at Sankei Internation- 
al Hall, The Japan PEN will | 


PEN Congress Opens Tomorrow 


play host to foreign participants 
tonight at a reception at Chin- 
zanso. 

Kawabata will declare the 
historic congress open at the 
session to start 10 a.m, tomor- 
row at the Sankei Hall, on the 
second floor of Sankei Kaikan 
at Otemachi. 

Representing the Govern- 
ment, Foreign Minister Fuji- 
yama will deliver a congratula- 
tory address. 

Chamson and the celebrated 
American novelist John Stein- 
beck, will also speak during 
the opening session. 

The meeting will be divided 
into several small groups to dis- 
cuss various topics pertaining 
to the main. subject at the con- 
gress, mutual influence of Ori- 


Japan Recognizes 
New Asian Nation 


| 


especially with their neighbor- 
ing Asian countries. 


On economic relations  be- 
tween the two countries, the 
Foreign Minister stressed just- 
ice and fairness which he said 
are the two principles of Japa- 
nese economic diplomacy. 


“I believe that in establishing 
economic ties with the Federa- 
tion, Japan should not aim at 
immediate profit, but at the 
prosperity of the two nations as 
well as advancement of the 
welfare of their peoples by 
means of raising the standard of 
living of both countries,’ he 
declared. 


Congratulatory addresses were 
also given by Thai Ambassador 
Luang Phinit-Akson and British 
Charge d’Affaires W. Harpham. 

The only Malayan nationals 
present at the celebration were 
12 Malayan students now study- 
ing at various umiversities in 
Tokyo. 


Representing them, Peter Tan 
Pei Young, student at the To- 
kvo Medical and Dental Univer- 
sity, spoke words of thanks and 
pleaded for further help in 
developing their mother coun- 
try. He said one of the imme- 
diate steps Japan could take in 
promoting friendly relations 
with Malaya is to help Malayan 
students in Japan in solving 
their financial and other prob- 
lems. 


Instead of the national 
anthem of Malaya which has 
not been introduced here, a 
popular Malayan folksong, 
“Tran Buran” (I Love Malaya) 
was played at the opening. 

The ceremony was followed 
by a three-hour entertainment 


Nearly 40,000 people, includ- 
ing representatives of more 
than 20 countries, witnessed the 
historic event held in the newly 


BE; constructed Merdeka Stadium. 


The ceremonies were filled 


| with great emotion. Many Brit- 


ish who apparently could not 
bear to see the Union Jack low- 
ered for the last time kept 
away from the mammoth mid- 
night rally and the official cere- 
mony Saturday morning. 

The Malayan Prime Minister's 
voice was choked with emotion 
when he delivered his first 
speech as Premier at 10 minutes 
past midnight. 

Saturday morning the Duke 
of Gloucester spoke in an emo- 
tion-filled and faltering voice be- 
fore he handed over the con- 
stitutional instrument. 

The Union Jack was given a 
seven-minute “reprieve” at the 
midnight ceremony which start- 
ed four minutes behind sched- 
ule because Tunku Abdul Rah- 
man’s arrival was delayed by 
the frenzied crowds who DBlock- 
ed his way. 

Never again will the Union 
Jack take the eminent position 
at official ceremonies held in 
Malaya. In its place will be the 
Federation’s flag of red and 
white stripes with an 11-pointed 
star on a blue background on 
the top lefthand corner. Nor 
will the British national anthem 
be heard at official functions or 
at the end of shows. In its 
place will be played the Mala- 
yan anthem “Negara Ku.” 

In sharp contrast to the 
French in Indochina and the 
Dutch in Indonesia, the British 
Government and the British 
people are respected and admir- 
ed by Malayans as “our Dest 
friends.” 

Britain has given Malaya its 
independence “on a silver plat- 
ter” and Prime Minister Tunku 
Abdul Rahman was expressing 
the feelings of the more than 
six million Malayans when he 
said Saturday morning that 
“old memories of our ties’ with 
Britain will grow ever stronger 
and more durable. Britain will 
ever find in us her best friend.” 

The Prime Minister said his 
ministers “were blessed with a 
good administration left behind 
by the British and there was 
much that the Government ‘can 
do for the country and the peo- 

le.” 

In another tribute to the 
British, he remembered the 
British and Commonwealth 
troops who died fighting the 
Communist terrorists in the . 
Malayan jungles. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman also 
recalled Malaya’s link with 
Britain in two world wars. 
“For many years past our for- 
tunes have been linked with 
those of Great Britain and we 
recall in particular the com- 


program staged by actors and 
singers who had been in Malaya. 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 5 


MOSCOW gg Ate en 
Ambassador to Moscow  ‘%ue- 
mitsu Kadowaki was informed 
by Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister N. T. Fedorenko Thursday 
that Moscow would _ shortly 
reveal Russia’s basic policy on 
the question of operation by 
Japanese fishing vessels’ in 
coastal waters of the Kuriles. 

' The promise was made when 
Kadowaki visited Fedorenko at 
the latter’s office’ and discussed 
the issue for about an hour at 
the instruction of the Tokyo 
Government. a 


Soviet Pledges Japan to Bare 
Policy on Fishing Issue Soon 


Japanese plan designed to 
avoid seizures of Japanese fish- 
ing boats and fishermen in the 
Kurile waters"by the Soviets. 


The Japanese plan called for 
the designating of coastal 
waters of the Kuriles as safe 
fishing grounds. oe 

Japan also expressed”its read- 
iness to conclude an agree- 
ment on the types of fish to 
be caught and the catch limit 
in the area. | 

The Soviets, however, have 
still to reveal a concrete stand 


- 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


: 


Kadowaki earlier presented a 


on the matter. 
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Gov't Should Have Pushed US. Bases 


Girard Talks: U.S. Senate NowObsolete, 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)—The Senate Armed Services , 
Committee criticized the Administration Friday for agreeing to, 


let Japan try Army Specialist William S. Girard without greater 
consideration of referring the case to diplomatic channels. 
The committee noted that a U.S.-Japanese agreement cover- 


ing jurisdiction of American 
servicemen charged with crimes 
in Jt ‘specifically provides 
for diplomatic negotiation. 


Girard was accused of killing 
a Japanese woman on a firing 
range in Japan. He fred an 
empty shell from a grenade 
launcher at Japanese scaveng- 
ing for scrap metal on the 
range. 

There was a dispute over 
which nation would try the 
soldier for the crime and the 
United States’ finally decided to 
let Japan prosecute. The trial 
got under way in Japan earlier 
this week. 


The committee, in a report on 
the operation of status-of-forces 
agreements, approved a subcom- 
mittee report which said: 


“It -is the subcommittee’s 
view . .. with respect to the 
operation of the (U.S.-Japanese) 
agreement that greater consider- 
ation should have been given in 
the executive branch to refer- 
ring the Girard matter to diplo- 
matic channels.” 

The report added, however, 
that the committee has received 
“no information that che Girard 
case has adversely affected the 
morale and efficiency of Amer- 
ican troops stationed in Japan.” 

Reporting on operation of all 
status-of-forces agreements, the 


committee said the arrange- 
ments “have not adversely 
affected ... the morale and dis- 


cipline of our forces nor have 
they had a detrimental effect on 
the-aeccomplishment of our mili- 
tary missions in the various 
countries.” 

The report said that from 
Dec. 1, 1955, through May 31, 
1957, U.S. servicemen committed 
20,650 offenses subject to juris- 
diction of foreign governments. 
Of those, 14,394 offenses were 
committeed from Dec. 1, 1955, 
through Nov. 30, 1956, the De- 
fense- Department’s regular re- 
porting year for the status-of- 
forces agreements. 

Of the 14,394 cases, only 4,437 
were tried by foreign courts 
and only 108 finally received 
jail sentences. The year before 
the total number of offenses 
was 10,249 and the total number 
of servicemen finally jailed was 
120. 

Most of the increase _ in 
offenses stemmed from. traffic 
violations. Some 9,555 traffic 
violations were reported during 
the Det. 1, 1955-Nov. 30, 1956 
period compared with 6,488 a 
year earlier. 


UNC Accuses Reds 
Of Misusing MAC 


PANMUNJOM (Kyodo-UP)— 
The United Nations Command 
Saturday accused the Commu- 
nists of using Korean Mixed 
Armistice Commission meetings 
for spreading “your propa- 
ganda.” 

The charge against the Reds 
was made by U.S. Navy Capt. 
George W. Kehl of Kittery 
Point, Maine, as he presented 
formal UNC denial of Commu- 
nist’ allegations that two “U.S.- 
trained Chiang Kai-shek agents” 
entered the demilitarized mili- 
tary zone on Aug. 23 and killed 
a Communist civil policeman. 

Kehl is a member of the UNC 
component of the Armistice 
Commission, | 

His charge came at the 164th 
meeting of the MAC secretaries 
held here, 


Soviet ‘Invented’ 
ICBM 100 Yrs. Ago 


LONDON (AP)—Moscow 


Radio claimed Saturday 
that a Russian inventor 
thought up the interconti- 


nental ballistic missile 100 
years ago. The broadcast 
said the Soviet Union's 
Academy of Science had de- 
cided to stage a celebration 
to observe the 100th birth- 
day of the inventor, Kon- 
stantin Tsiolkovsky, on 
Sept. 17. “A number of 
very important discoveries 
in aerodynamics, rocket 
techniques and the theory 
of space travel are linked, 
with the name of Tsiolkov- 
sky,” said the broadcast. 
“Nowadays his ideas have 
been brilliantly put into 
practice by Soviet engineers 
in building an interconti- 
nental ballistic rocket,” 


Nisei Signs Up 
With Warner Bros. 


HOLLYWOOD (AP)—Warner 
Brothers studios announced Fri- 
day that Miiko Taka, Japanese- 
American actress who costarred 
with Marlong = 
Brando in James Bi 
Michener’s “Sa- 
yonara,” has 
been signed to a 
long-term con- 
tract. 

Miss Taka, 
born in Seattle, ~ 
Washington, of > #° k= 
Japanese par- Miss Taka 
ents, had been working at 
Warners, but the studio an- 
nounced that she now has been 
put under a long-term contract 
with a build-up to major star- 
dom planned. 


She was pronounced perfect 
for the role as the leading lady 
in “Sayonara.” Movie scouts 
discovered her at the annual 
Nisei festival in Los Angeles, 


2 More U.S. Firms 


Get Travel Permits 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
The State Department Friday 
authorized two more news- 
gathering organizations to send 
correspondents to Red China if 
the Peiping Government will 
admit them. 

Press officer Lincoln White 
said the North American News- 
paper Alliance and the Wall 
Street Journal were added to 
the list of 24 newspapers and 
agencies previously given per- 
mission to send representatives 
behind the Bamboo Curtain. 


Chou Attends Opening 
Of ‘Asian Film Week’ 


By The United Press 


Ceremonies formally opening 
Red China’s “Asian Film Week” 
were held in Peiping Saturday 
night attended by Premier Chou 
En-lai and motion picture rep- 
resesentatives from more than 
0 nations, Peiping Radio re- 
ported. 

Films from 16 Asian nations 
are scheduled to be shown dur- 
ing the festival which will be 
observed in China’s 10 major 


cities. 


Gov’t Denies Starvation 
Of Illegitimate Children 


By TED SHIMIZU 
UP Staff Writer 


A Japanese Government of- 
ficial yesterday denied the 
charges made by an Australian 
Laborite member that there are 
more than 1,000 Australian- 
Japanese illegitimate children 
Starving in Japan. 

Haruo Tateyama, chief of the 
Welfare Section of the Chid- 
ren’s Bureau, Welfare Ministry, 
said “We know of only 104 chil- 
dren of Australian servicemen 
and Japanese mothers.” 

Replying to a statement made 
by DLabeétite Edward Ward in 
Canberra’’that more than 1,000 
illegitimate children were starv- 
ing in Japan, Tateyama said a 
great number of those children 


i _- = 


NOTICE TO FILIPINO 
RESIDENTS IN JAPAN 
The bassy of the Philip- 
pines in Tokyo is now in the 
process of updating its mailing 
list-of. Gilipinos and the mem- 
befS""Of their families residing 
in > Japan. It is therefore 
requested that all Filipinos 
in Japan write to the Embassy 
of the Philippines, 315, 3-chome, 
nagawa, nagawa- 
ku, Tokyo, at the earliest op- 
po unity giving their names 
an&thésé of the members of 
their families together with cur- 
rent mailing addresses and tele- 
phone numbers, if any. 


have been placed in various 
orphanages in Japan. 

“According to our last statis- 
tics as of Feb. 1, 1953,” he said, 
“we know there are 104 children 
of Australian soldiers and Japa- 
nese mothers.” 

He said the great majority of 
3,490 known illegitimate children 
are of American soldiers and 
Japanese. 

“If you compare Australian 
standard of living with that of 
Japan,” he said, “you might say 
those children do not get enough 
calories.” 

But he said the children get 
as much food as any other 
ordinary Japanese children. 

“There are a number of 
children who are not register- 
ed, but there could not be 1,000 
children of Australian soldiers 
as charged by the Australian 
lawmaker,” Tateyama said. 

“In fact the birth rate of 
illegitimate children has been 
declining with the departure of 
servicemen from Japan,” he 
said. “Some of those known 
mixed-blood children have been 
sent to foster parents in the 
United States.” 

“We are welcoming § such 
plans,” he said, “but we have 
to study carefully the names 
and financial conditions of the 
new parents.” 


Russian Says 


MOSCOW 
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high ranking Soviet rocket ex- a 


pert 
Russia's new 
America’s ring of bases around 
the Soviet Union. 


claimed Saturday that pe e L. : ; 
intercontinental | « «aaa 
ballistic missile makes obsolete |; 


Maj. Gen. G. I. Pokrovaky, | 4 


who had already claimed nu- 
clear armed Russian missiles 
would be able to strike within 
6 to 12 miles of any target in 
the world, made his strategy 
claim in the Government news- 
paper Izvestia. 

Pokrovsky said present United 
States strategy was based on the 
theory that in case of war vital 
centers in America would be 
out of reach of enemy rockets 
while American forces could 
strike anywhere in Europe or 


Asia with planes or missiles 
from bases throughout. the 
world. 


“The appearance of the ICBM 
changes the situation basical- 
ly,” the Russian general said. 
“Now, not a single aggressor 
anywhere is able to avoid coun- 
terblows by missiles with nu- 
‘clear warheads, hitting targets 
unexpectedly and accurately.” 

Pokrovsky claimed that 
America’s striking base strategy 
“loses all meaning—the disper- 
sion of forces and equipment 
among bases in the final analy- 
sis is not a source of military 
and political strength but the 
opposite, a source of weakness 
both military and political.” 

The general was the first So- 
viet authority to discuss in de- 
tail missile development after 
Russia announced last Monday 
she had tested a globe-circling 
ICBM. 


‘Fifty Seconds’ 

MOSCOW (AP)—A Soviet ex- 
pert on missiles warned Satur- 
day that with normal radar de- 
tection, enemies of the Soviet 
Union would have only 50 
seconds between sighting an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile 
and its explosion on the target. 

Major General of engineers G. 
I, Pokrovsky said in an article 
he wrote for Izvestia, official 
Government newspaper: 

“On the basis of theoretical] 
data and materials in the press, 
intercontinental missiles will 
have a deviation not more than 
10 to 20 kilometers from the 
point aimed at, which means a 
powerful nuclear warhead will 
ensure striking any target.” 


Thor Tested 

CAPE CANAVERAL, FI. (Kyo- 
do-UP)—A rocket roared off the 
launching pad at the guided 
missile test center Friday and 
loafed eastward over the Atlan- 
tic Ocean so leisurely that beach 
observers watched it for 10 
minutes before it disappeared 
over the horizon. 

Informed sources said the pro- 
jectile was the Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missile (IRBM), 
Thor, developed by the Air 
Force. 

It could not be learned if the 
test was successful. Two pre- 
vious test firings of the Thor 
fizzled. 


Important Speech 
By Mao Rumored 


PEIPING (Kyodo-Reuter)—A 
rumor has been circulating in 
Peiping during the last couple 
of days that Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung has recently made another 
important policy pronounce- 
ment either in a speech or di- 
rective. 

There is no way of officially 
confirming the story and al- 
though Reuter’s correspondent 
has heard it from four separate 
sources none of them could pos- 
sibly be described as “authorita- 
tive.” sa 

Observers here think it quite 
possible that the story is true 
for it would be logical for Mao 
to analyze at some point the 
rectification campaign, the 
blooming of many flowers and 
the antirightist movement 
which has followed. 


Die-Hards Salute 
At Il Duce’s Burial 


PREDAPPIO, Italy (AP) 
—The dismembered body of 
Benito Mussolini, hidden for 
11 years in a Capucin 
monastery, was buried here 
Saturday with a last die- 
hard Fascist salute. A few 
hundred of the late 
Dictator’s old-time Fascists 
donned their black shirts 
raised their black banners 
and knelt before Il Duce’s 
tomb with the old stiff-arm 
salute. “We swear,” they 
pledged aloud, “that we 
will continue to follow the 

. teachings of Il Duce.” There 
was no disorder. More than 
a seore of uniformed 
carabinieri (police) stood 
by. Predappio’s Communist 
Mayor Egidio Proli had 
promised that his bitterly 
anti-Fascist Party would 
not intervene against the 
funeral. 
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my|W orld Press, Leaders | 
i Welcome New Nation 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter) — 


have come together as free and 


& “a . Warm wishes for the success of Fequal partners,” he said. 


newly-independent Malaya and 
suggestions for ensuring that 
success dominated British press 
comment. 

The Times said. “Malayan na- 
tionalism has not been born out 
of conflict: There is not a min- 
ister in the new Government 
who has ever spent a day in pri- 
son for sedition. One of the 
dangers is thus that much of 
the shifting of personalities and 
policies will have to follow in 
dependence rather than precede 
i ’ 


The Manchester Guardian 
said: “There are suspicions 
about its (Malaya’s) democratic 


tinmature; and certainly it might 


7 : have been preferred that the 


The largest single group of literary men and women to arrive in Tokyo for the Interna- 
tional PEN Club Congress opening tomorrow landed in a chartered Air France airliner yesterday 
morning. Andre Chamson, left, president of the international body, was among the party of 66, 


PEN Club 


Continued From -Page f 
ental and Occidental literatures. 
One feature of the Tokyo 
PEN congress is the important 
role the women are playing. 


The majority of the PEN 
secretariat workers are young 
women headed by U.S.-educated 
secretary general Miss Yoko 
Matsuoka. She has been effici- 
ently administering the prepara- 
tions for the congress since 
Tokyo was nominated as the 
site for the 1957 meeting at last 
year’s London congress, 


In addition to regular trans- 
lation service at the confgrence 
rooms, many English and 
French speaking coeds will be 
on hand to serve as interpret- 
ers for conversation between 
Japanese and foreign parti- 
cipants. 


Books Purged: Poet 
By International News Service 
The chairman of the Polish 
Writers’ Union said in Tokyo 
yesterday that Poland was re- 
writing her school text-books to 
purge them of distortions and 
“idiotic nonsense.” 


Antonio Slonimski, a Polish 
poet attending the internation- 
al PEN conference, said that 
even before Wladyslaw Gomul- 
ka defied Soviet Russia last 
October Polish intellectuals were 
seeking to scrap the books, 


“The texts were written by 
Poles,” Slonimski said. “But 
they were Polish Stalinists. The 
books were full of idiotic non- 
sense.” 


For example, Slonimski, said, 
the name of Albert Einstein 
Was omitted from a Polish 
philosophical dictionary. B&at 
the poet said the West was equ- 
ally guilty of distortions in its 
books. 

He said he recently thumbed 
through “‘Who’s Who in Inter- 
national Literature” searching 
for an entry under “Mickiewisz.” 

“Mickiewicz,” he _ said, “is 
among the greatest Slavonic 
poets. He ranks with Pushkin. 
But under the ‘M-i-c-k’ section, 
no Mickiewicz, Only ‘Mickey 
Mouse.’ ” 

He said writers in most of 
the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe are in “a difficult posi- 
tion, and it is difficult to ask 
these peopie to sacrifice them- 
selves.” 

Slonimski added: “It is very 
easy to protest while you're in 
exile in London or Paris, but 
it’s not so easy in Budapest or 
Moscow.” 


Shanghai Population 
Passes 7 Million Mark 


By The United Press 

The population of Shanghai, 
Communist China’s largest city, 
has reached a record 7,100,000, 
Radio Peiping reported yester- 
day. 

The Red _ radio broadcast, 
monitored here, said this marks 
a 19 per cent increase over the 
city’s population in 1949. 


Nasser Meets With 


American Ambassador 


CAIRO (INS) — Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
received U.S. Ambassador Ray- 
mond Hare Saturday at the Am- 
bassador’s request. Topic of 


their discussions was not re- 
vealed immediately, 


Thomas Cardinal Tien, 
archbishop of Peiping, is due 
to arrive in Japan Sept. 6 
from Taiwan-for a week's 
visit. Cardinal Tien, member 
of the Society of Divine Word, 
will attend the celebrations 
in Tokyo and Nagoya mark- 
. ing the 50th anniversary of 
the first arrival here of the 
society's three priests. He is 


3 court: 
ellive with myself if I couldn't 


pei Sept. 13, 


scheduled to depart for Tai- | 


Malaya 


Continued From Page 1 


radeship of two world wars, 

“We shall always remember 
with gratitude the assistance 
which we have received from 
Britain down our long path to 
nationhood; an assistance which 
culminates today with the pro- 
clamation of Malaya’s independ- 
ence,” 


The last symbol of British 
colonialism disappeared in the 
afternoon with the departure of 
British High Commissioner Sir 
Donald MacGillivray. 

Sir Donald said he would 
have liked to stay to participate 
in the independence celebra- 
tions but said he felt duty 
bound to leave in order to avoid 
7 the new era with the 
old, 


Message From Queen 


KUALA LUMPUR  (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—Malaya proclaimed its 
independence from Britain Sat- 
urday, unfurled its own na- 
tional flag to the strains of its 
own national anthem = and 
fired a 10l-gun salute after the 
Duke of Gloucester handed 
Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rahman constitutional instru- 
ments in which Britain autho- 
rized the changes. 


The Prime Minister said 
“Thus today a new chapter 
opens in our relationship with 
Britain. Our colonial status 
has given place to full equality. 

When the Prime Minister 
finished speaking a Malay page 
came forward and read the 
proclamation of independence 
in the Malay language. 

It consisted of nine clauses 
of about 500 words. 

The final clause proclaimed 
the nine princely states of 
Malaya and the settlements of 
Penang and Malacca (which 
now become states) “a sover- 
eign, democratic and independ- 
ent state founded upon the 
principles of liberty and justice 
and ever seeking the welfare 
and happiness of its people and 
the maintenance of a just peace 
among all nations.” 


The Tunku_ reread the 
proclamation in English and 
brought the 20,000.Malayans to 
their feet with seven challeng- 
ing shouts of Merdeka (free- 
dom)! 

State guests from more than 
30 countries sat the left of 
the dais from whidh the historic 
ceremony was beifg enacted in 
the main grandstafd of Merdeka 
Stadium. | 

The Duke and the Tunku oc- 
cupied the daigx On their right 
sat the Malay” rulers or their 
representativés from Malaya’s 
nine states in gold encrusted 
uniforms avd regalia. The Duke 
wore the white tropic uniform 
of a field marshal. 

Representatives from every 
state and every ethnic group in 
the country were present in 
their own traditional dress, in- 
cluding the aborigine tribes of 
the central Malayan jungles. 

The Duke then read this mes- 
sage addressed to the people 
of Malaya from Queen Eliza- 
beth: 

“I have entrusted to my uncle 
the duty of acting as my rep- 
rescntative at the celebrations 
of independence of your coun- 
try. 

“This is a great and memor- 
abie day for you; my thoughts 
and my good wishes are with 
you as you take up the great 
and stimulating responsibilities 
of incependence; and it is with 
deep and real pleasure that I 


welcome you to the brother-| 


| 


| 


hood of our Commonwealth 
family of nations. 


“I am confident that Malaya 
will respond worthily to the 
challenging tasks of independ- 
ence and that she shall con- 
tinue to show the world that 
example of moderation and 
goodwill between all races that 
has been so marked a feature 
of her history. 


“May God bless and guide 
your country in the years that 
lie ahead.” 


Japanese Fireworks 
KUALA LUMPUR (Kyodo 
Reuter)—Japan Saturday night 
staged her biggest post-war fire- 
works display at Lake Gardens 
here in the capital to celebrate 

the independence of Malaya. 


The display lasted for three 
hours and cost Japanese rmanu- 
facturers and traders 20,000 
Malayan dollars—a gift to the 
new Asian nation. 


Yasushi Oiwa and two tech- 
nicians, flown from Japan, were 
in charge of the arrangements. 


Yank Quits Peiping 
After PassportRow 


LONDON (AP)—Peiping Ra- 
dio said Saturday that Shelby 
Tucker, member of the Ameri- 
can youth delegation visiting 
Red China, has left Peiping 
after a passport registration 
row. 


The broadcast said Tucker 
left by train Friday night head- 
ed for Manchouli. 


Presumably, he plans to re- 
turn to Moscow where he was a 
delegate to the recent Moscow 
Youth Festival. 


Tucker steadfastly refused to 
turn over his American pass- 
port to Chinese Communist im- 
migration officials, a step that 
the Chinese said was necessary 
for his continued stay on Red 
Chinese territory. 


The broadcast said the 41 
other American youths com- 
plied with regulations and sur- 
rendered their passports for 
registration. 


Mrs. FDR in Frankfurt 


En Route to Moscow 


FRANKFURT (AP) — Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt arrived Sat- 
urday en route to Moscow. She 
said she plans to spend three 
weeks touring the Soviet Union. 


“I have no special plans,” she 
told newsmen at the airport. 
“My itinerary is being worked 
out by Intourist, the Soviet 
tourist agency.” 

The widow of the late Pres- 
ident flies on to Berlin and 
Copenhagen Saturday _after- 
noon. 


Pro-U:S. Estee 


Gov’t Wins Support 


BEIRUT (AP) — The pro- 
American Government of Pre- 
mier Sami Solh won a yote of 
confidence from the Lebanon 
Parliament Friday after two 
days of heated debate. 


The vote was 38 to 17. 


Parliament thus backed the 
new Cabinet’s determination to 
continue cooperating with the 
United States and oppose the 
spread of communism in the 
Middle East. 


U.S. Court Grants Girl’s Plea 
That Sister Be Given Kidney 


BOSTON (AP)—The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court Friday 
granted the plea of a courage- 
ous 14year-old girl that surge- 


:}ons be allowed to transplant one 


of her healthy kidneys to a dy- 

ing twinsister. 
Doris Huskey, 

“I would not be able to 


14, told the 


give her this kidney.” 


Doris and her ill twin, 


== |Delores, were flown to Boston, 


Aug. 15 for examination to de 
termine if the rare operation 
could be performed. 

Court approval was necessary 
because a minor is legally in- 
competent to give consent to in- 
vasion of her person. It is also 
necessary to clear the hospita! 
and surgeons from legal res- 
ponsibility. 

Delores’ family physician sgid 
the youngster’s kidneys were 
damaged beyond repair by a 
chronic ailment that started 


four months ago. 
The transplant can be made 


only with identical twins. Four 
such pioneering operations have 
been made successfully at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 
The trio of doctors’ who will 
perform the operation on the 
Huskey twins told the court the 
Operation was necessary. 


Luncheon 
Cocktails 
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first Prime Minister of the Fed- 
eration should not be a prince 
of one of the Malay ruling 
houses. 

“The title will annoy the Chi- 
nese and Indian citizens even 
if its import is formal rather 
than substantial.” 

The Daily Telegraph said 
“The Malay lives in_ the 
ancestral land, and he is apt 
to treat the Chinese or the In- 
dian as an intruder, for whom 
Malay citizenship is less a right 
than a privilege.” 

“Now the time has come when 
the three main races of Malaya 
must prove to the world that 
they know how to live together 
in unity,” this Conservative 
daily added. 


Best Answer: N.Y. Times 


NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
York Times, commenting on the 
birth of Malaya as a nation, said 
Saturday that the impact on 
Asia of the developments that 
brought its status into being 
“should be profound.” 

“Here is the best possible an- 
swer to the reiterated Commu- 
nist charge of ‘imperialism.’ 
Still another group of Asian 
people has been able to set forth 
the form of Government under 
which it chooses to live. There 
has been no compulsion. Con- 
stitutional process has been car- 
ried out from the beginning. 
This is freedom as well as in- 
dependence.” 


Crush Rebels: India 


NEW DELHI (AP)—“In- 
ternally, an uncompromising 
repression of all Communist 
rebels, and externally, a policy 
of non-involvement in the cold 
war,” is the best course for 
independent Malaya’s prosperi- 
ty, the influential independent 
Times of India said in an 
editorial Saturday. 


‘Collapse’: Peiping 

LONDON (AP)—Peiping Ra- 
dio ‘said Saturday that news- 
papers of the Chinese Commu- 
nist capital hailed Malaya’s 
independence but complained 
that Britain still tries to hold 
control of the country. 

“Malaya’s independence shows 
once more that the tide of anti- 
colonialism is irresistible,’ the 
broadcast added. “The world 
system of colonialism has reach- 
ed the brink of complete col- 
lapse.” 


Jakarta Cheers 

JAKARTA (Kyodo-UP)—Indo- 
nesia yesterday hailed the inde- 
pendence of its northern neigh- 
bor Malaya with “Merdeka” 
celebrations in the capital and 
many outlying cities. 

Jakarta streets were hung with 
flags and newspapers of ali polli- 
tical shades joined in welcom- 
ing the birth of the new British 
Commonwealth nation. 

The Times of Indonesia noted 
in an editorial that slowly but 
steadily the empires of yester- 
day are liquidating their hold- 
ings in Asia but the manner of 
their leaving has not been the 
same. 

“...(Malaya’s) willingness to 
maintain the British connection 
in the Commonwealth is the best 
proof of their appreciation of 
British decency,” the Times said. 


‘Close Ties’: Pakistan 

KARACHI (AP) — Premier 
Suhrawardy has welcomed Ma- 
laya as a new independent Asian 
nation and said Pakistan and 
Malaya are bound by ties of 
history, culture, religion and 
common aspirations for  pro- 


ss. 

“We are glad to see that Ma- 
laya has chosen to remain with- 
in the Commonwealth, this great 
and flexible association of inde- 
pendent sovereign states, which 


Cooperate: Taiwan 


TAIPEI (Kyodo-UP)—The Na- 
tionalist Chinese press Saturday 
hailed the birth of Malaya as 
the world’s newest independent 
nation and urged its three races 
—Malavan, Chinese and Indian 
—to cooperate with each other. 
Generalissimo Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist Government 
cabled recognition Friday night 
to the new Federation of 
Malaya. 


Red China also announced 
that it has recognized Malaya. 
But Kuala Lumpur will not 
establish formal diplomatic ties 
with either Peiping or Taipei, 


‘Result of Struggle’ 
MOSCOW =_—sq( KK yodo-Reuter)— 
The Soviet Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda said Satur- 
day that Malaya’s independence 
was the result of a long struggle 
by the Malayan people against 
foreign domination. 

“For decades the people of 
one of Asia’s wealthiest coun- 
tries have lived in poverty and 
ignorance” the newspaper said. 

“The wealth of the country 
was served to enrich the Eng- 
lish planters and monopolists.” 


Soviet Travel Ban 
On Aliens Relaxed 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-UP) — The 
Soviet Union eased travel re- 
strictions on foreigners Friday. 

It opened to alien travelers a 
whole new list of cities, includ- 
ing Riga, the Baltic port city 
in what once was Latvia. How- 
ever, no other cities in former 
Latvia, Estonia or Lithuania 
were opened. 

The relaxed travel restrictions 
were considered to be an an- 
swer to American overtures last 
spring which were brushed 
aside then by the Soviets. 


OBITUARIES 


OTTO SUHR 

BERLIN (Kyodo-UP) — Otto 
Suhr, Socialist mayor of West 
Berlin and president. of the 
West German Bundesrat, Upper 
House of Parliament, died of 
leukemia Friday in his home, 
He was 63. 

West Berlin Parliament Speak- 
er Willy Brandt; another Social- 


ist, was considered the most 
likely candidate to succeed 
Suhr. 


HAROLD GATTY 

SUVA, Fiji Islands (Kyodo- 
UP)—Pioneer airman Harold 
Gatty, 54, who served as Wiley 
Post’s navigator on their round- 
the-world flight in 1931, died 
Friday of a heart attack. 

Gatty owner of the Fiji Ajir- 
ways, became world famous 
when he and Post circled the 
globe in the then-record time 
of eight days in a single-engined 
Lockheed, 


MRS. JEANNE PARENT 

NEWARK N.J. (AP)—Mrs. 
Jeanne Parent, wno was honor- 
ed by the United States and 
Belgium for her work in the 
Belgian underground during 
World War II, died at her home 
here after a long illness. She 
was 53. 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Fair and 
cloudy with E. later S.E. winds. 
Showers. Tomorrow: Cloudy 
with strong E. winds. Showers. 
Yesterday's temperatures: Max. 
88.8 F. Min. 71.2 F. Minimum 
humidity: 52 per cent. 

Sunday, Sept. 1 
(Lunar Calendar, Aug. 8) 

Sunrise—5:12 a.m. Sunset—6:09 
p.m. Moonrise—12:28 p.m. Moon- 
set—10:47 p.m. High tide—10:25 
a.m., 9:20 p.m. Low tide—-3:25 
a.m., 3 p.m 
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Blasts West 


Japan Geographer Urges 
S.E. Asia Common Mart 


By RONALD P. KRISS 
INS Staff Writer 


A Japanese expert at the 
International Geographical Con- 
ference blasted the West yester- 
day for using Southeast Asia’s 
nations as “milch-cows” and call- 
ed for. a common market stretch- 
ing from India to the Philip- 
pines. 

Prof. Koji Iizuka of Tokyo 
University warned some of the 
world’s foremost geographers at 


2nc Confab 
On A-Energy 


the Tokyo conference that with- 
out such a market the area may 
decline as a source of vital raw 
materials for the West. 

He issued his warning at a 
symposium on Southeast Asian 
problems during the third day 
of the conference, which has 
attracted 83 geographers from 
19 nations and 300 Japanese 
scholars. 

“As they have been the colo- 
nies or something like milch- 
cows for the Western powers, 
the Southeast Asian countries 
cannot afford to raise a huge 
amount of funds...for develop- 
ment of national economy.” 

lizuka’s warning was echoed 


'Gamagori that his party needed 


Suzuki Vows 


ToEmphasize 
Morality 


GAMAGORI, Aichi Pref, 
(Kyodo) — Socialist Chairman 
Mosaburo Suzuki said yester- 
day he intended to stress mora- 
lity and ethics of the Socialists 
in his party’s campaign policy 
to be introduced at the forth- 
coming party convention. 

On a stumping tour of Aichi 
Prefecture, Suzuki said in 


to establish morality and ethics 
among its members in order to 
convince the people that soci- 
alism could attain the ideal of 
establishing a cultural and wel- 
fare state. 

The Socialists, he said, also 
need to enhance their moral 
standard in order to cement 
their unity. | 
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Time Bomb 


fm | bomb, the Yokohama Harbor 


| sons for their suspicion: 


Suspected 
In Ship Fire 


A mysterious fire that occur- 
red Thursday aboard an Ameri- 
can freighter en route from 
Keelung to Yokohama might 
have been caused by a time 


Police said yesterday. 
Investigators boarded the 
§,200-ton freighter Pioneer Mist 
of the United States Lines after 
it docked in Yokohama Port Fri- 
day morning. They said they 
suspected that a time bomb had 
been planted in the ship’s hold 
at Keelung. 
- They gave the folfowing rea- 


1. Pioneer Mill, the sister 
ship‘of Pioneer Mist, also met 
a similar accident Aug. 16 en 
route from Keelung to Yoko- 


Education Ministry Alarmed 


“- 


nical books here. 
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Publishers Complain 
Books Being Pirated 


Reputable publishers of foreign books in Japan are complain- 
ing there has been an increase in the pirating of expensive tech- 


Alarmed by the trend, the Education Ministry will introduce 
a bill to the next Diet to revise the present Copyright Law which — 


provides only for what amounts 
to a nominal fine for the liter- 


ary thefts. 


The responsible publishers in 


=|this country, who have acquir- 
=| ed foreign copyrights and start- 
ae. ed to print medical and scienti- 


fic books in an attempt to drown 
out the pirated editions, have: 
nevertheless found it increasing- 
ly difficult to deal with the pro- 


eee blem because of the almost im- 
>| possible task of ferreting on the 
=e}; secret reproductions. 


by a _ colleague—Prof. Koichi Tha reason why the Japan| *~ ~ #— Gime” ae The Foreign Publications Im- 
P lanned Here Aki of Tokyo University—who |Communist Party failed to be- ne an - ot hama, when a fire of yet f|port Association has so far 
urged that the United Nations ee . undetermined origin caused on uncovered about 100 scientific. 


The Japan Councii of Sci- 


lend authority and money to 


come a party beloved by the 
people, he said, is that its “re- 


one < 
ae 


minor damage to the ship’s hold. 
2. There was no explosive in 


f=! books that have been printed by 


ee ee ee anon organize a common market in/yolution through violence” pe ae the ship’ wa} jobbers and sold directly by mail 
— eo this strategic area. policy challenges public mora-| SY Beg iM I 2 aaa oa aaj °° universities and research 

posium early next Fe y. The Japanese geographers de-| lity. peers - ell the cargoes were load- centers at rates far cheaper 
A special committee will be€/fneq Southeast Asia in the! Suzuki, leader of the No. 1| 2 i [ee ed at New York. If they includ- than original prices. 


formed shortly by the council 
to make necessary preparations. 
The first symposium on atomic 
energy was held in Tokyo in 


broad sense—covering the area 
stretching from India to the 
Philippines and including 


Opposition party, said he would 
propose a _ conference with 
Prime Minister Kishi at a pro- 
per time prior to the coming 


: ie 4/25 days of voyage from the 


ed anything that tended to 
catch fire spontaneously, this} 
would have occurred during the 


ones « 
en et 
" 7 
ae ee 
a 


For instance, the  Ency- 


"| clopedia of Chemical Technology 


(14 volumes) published bv 
Encyclopedia, Inc. of New York 


/ Japan. j= = {per time prior to the coming| 3B, sy meeS. 0? (9 fn ©) Aes NS | ee 

January this year. euke said “the economic|extraordinary Diet late this ‘ : American port to Keelung. has been selling for ¥800 a 

_Meanwhile, the Japan Coun-| development of the Southeast | year. ft ~_— si 4. The hold, where the fire | 77 volume against the origiral 
ci! Against Atomic and Hydro-| asian countries appears to be| At the conference, Suzuki » Ey a occurred, was opened at) >= price of ¥10,000. 
gen Bombs, headed by Prof./ one of the prerequisites for ...|said, he would make clear his % Seer Sg ie Keelung for unloading. At the |} Complaints of infringement 
Kaoru Yasui of Hosei Univer-| stable international relations| party’s readiness for a show- Re Ee ) The Stolen sete) ee Ume, Chinese longshoremen| = ma} of copyright have been received 
sity, announced a plan Friday | and the peace of the world.” down with the Kishi Admini- Cast of the location shooting of niet echo aban one | entered it. oe %&|from the UNESCO Universal 
to launch an “international uni-| 4. said “it is highly advis-|Stration on policies in the course| including popular comedians Acake and Beuke Akita, whe Police also said they found it | isipemees ee |Copyright Convention and 
fied campaign” from Oct. 20 ts 66 -ateiee the ae ibilities | Of the extraordinary Diet ses- volunteered their services, in a ragpickers’ village in Kobe, difficult to investigate the cause, Miss Kyoko Otani, curvace- | foreign diplomatic agencies 

p poss since the site of the fire had| ous Japanese entrant in the | here. 


| to Nov. 10 in accordance with an 
. ugreement reached at the recent 
World Convention in Tokyo. 

Rallies, demonstrations and 
Signature collection drives 
against nuclear weapons will 
be sponsored during the period 
at various places. Appeals will 
be sent out at the same time 
Stressing worldwide support of 
the move. 

A resolution will be approved 
Sept. 17, when the United Na- 


sion. 

Moreover, he hoped the talks 
would open up a way for dis- 
solution of the Diet and the 
subsequent general election. 

Separate from this conference, 
Suzuki said he was ready to 
meet Kishi to discuss exclu- 
sively the issue of reducing elec- 
tioneering expenses Kishi re- 
cently advocated. 


Area in Tokyo Freed 


of intera-regional adjustment 
and cooperation” and added that 
this would “accelerate the eco- 
nomic independence of all the 
countries not only in ‘South- 
east Asia but also in the whole 
of Asia.” 

lizuka urged the nations to 
“refrain from unnecessary com- 
petition, help one another and 
cater to one another’s wants.” 


Aki, admitting it would be 


Miss Universe Contest held in 
July at Long Beach, Calif. re- 
turned to Tokyo yesterday via 
JAL. She placed among the 
15 most beautiful girls in the 
world but failed to make the 
coveted best five. However, 
she was chosen Miss Asia at 
the contest. 


Tokyo to Remember 
Quake Victims Today 


been tidied up before the ship 
entered port. 

They also said there would be 
no ‘further investigations be- 
cause the incident had occurred 
outside Japanese territory, 


Chou Petitioned 
To Free Father 


SENDAI (Kyodo)—The entire 


Statutory protection afforded 
by Japan’s present copyright 
law is unsatisfactory because 
under the terms of the law only 
a maximum fine of ¥2,000 may 
be levied for violation of the 
law. There is no provision for 
physical imprisonment = and 
criminal prosecution must de- 
pend entirely on a direct com- 
plaint filed by the aggrieved 
part,’. 

Other countries provide for 


Sunday Sidelight 


Slum Children’s Movie 


By, KENJI ARAI 


A 16 mm film, designed toythe Asunaro Club organized by 
plead the case of underprivi-| the children of the slum district 
leged children to grownups and] in Shiriike-cho, Nagata-ku. 
planned and performed by the| In February 1956, novelist Akio 
children of a slum district in] Nishikawa who lived in this dis- 
trict noted that many of the 


tions General Assembly is] “difficult” to achieve “a _ well- . Kobe, is scheduled to be complet- ; population of the town of Wata- 
scheduled to meet, urging the|coordinated system” among|1o Aid Subway Work | ca shortly with the help of the}children in his neighborhood} noha in Miyagi Prefecture has| A remembrance service will far stiffe. penalties and fines 
Southeast Asia’s nations, none- local ragpickers, police, and| were becoming problem boys signed a petition to Premier|pbe held today at the Earthquake but publishers here believe one 


assembly to arrange for the 

signing among the _ United 

States, Britain and the Soviet|“to promote development pro- 
Union of an agreement banning] grams of each country to create 
any further testing o: such]a well-balanced program for the 
weapons, { whole area.” 


solution lies in making avail- 
able to budget-pinched univer- 
sities and research centers 
cheaper editions of the scientific 
books. 


The partial release of one 
building and 20,940 square feet 
of land adjacent to the Sanno 
Hotel on Aug. 26 was announced 
yesterday by Headquarters Reg- 
ional Camp Tokyo’ 


and girls because of the lack of 
wholesome recreation. 

As one means of solving this 
situation, he rounded up about 
50 children and began to show 


Chou En-lai of Communist 
China asking that a 6-year-old 
girl’s father held in Red China 
as a war criminal be returned 
as soon as possible. 


Hall in Sumida Ward, which is 
dedicated to the victims of the 
Great Kanto Earthquake of 
Sept. 1, 1923. 

A giant temblor hit Tokyo 34 


theless urged the United States parent-teachers association. 
The “producers” and “stars” 


in this case are the members of 
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Imperial Hotel yesterday. 
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Joint Firing Slated | 
At Fuji-McNair Areas 


The area is being released to 
aid the Japanese subway project 
presently under construction on 
10th Ave. in front of the hotel. 

The released building com- 
prises 254 square feet floor 
area. 

Partial release of this area is 
in compliance with the United 
States policy of returning land 
and installations to the Japanese 
Government when no longer 
required or when alternate facil- 
ities have been provided. 


Headquarters, ‘Regional Camp 


Masaki (second from left), chairman of the board 
of trustees of the All Japan Car Drivers Association, presented 
a Japanese doll to E. A. Richards (extreme right), area mana- 
ger of Ford International Division, Ford Motor Co., in appre- 
ciation of the late Henry Ford’s help to Japanese drivers back 
in 1923 when the Kanto earthquake destroyed Tokyo's traffic 
Masayoshi Ito, vice chairman of the drivers associa- 
tion, and Gilbert A. Hinkley, manager of the Ford Motor Co., 
Japan, also attended the brief ceremony that took place at the 
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starts with healthy hair 


%& STOPS LOSS OF HAIR 
% ELIMINATES DANDRUFF 


/ THE VITAMIN 


Massage PANTEEN well into your 


scalp once a day 
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areas, 


ments of the 9th Marine Regi- 
ment, 


personnel will conduct daily ex- 
ercises from 6 a.m, to 5 p.m. 


Tokyo announced yesterday that 
small arms and light artillery 
firing, and maneuver exercises 
will be conducted Sept. 1-8 at 
the Camp Fuji-McNair training 


Using the areas jointly, ele- 


Japanese Self-Defense 
Forces and post headquarters 


Gov't to Award 
President of 


Sake Brewery 
Zenji Katayama, 60, pres- 
ident of a sake brewery in 
Kobe was among those 
named for Blue Ribbon 
Medals by the Government 
yesterday. The Government 
announced the _ grant of 
Blue Ribbon Medals to two 
other business leaders and 
six educators in recognition 
of their meritorious serv- 
ices in their respective 
fields of activity. Among 
the educators named for 
the award was Toshi Kami- 
Shiro, 86, director of the 
Sanyo Women’s Senior 
High School in Okayama 


U.S.-Japan Society 
Slated in Yamanashi 


Eighteen leaders in the fields 
of government, business, edu- 
cational, Rotary and chamber of 
commerce circles of Yamanashi 
Prefecture are meeting tomor- 
row afternoon to initiate the 
formation of the America-Japan 
Society of Yamanashi Prefec- 
ture. The meeting will be held 
at the Konoya Hotel Annex in 
Kofu, 


The gathering will approve a 
constitution, discuss member 
ship and make arrangements 
for the inaugural meeting to be 
held this autumn. 

" Among the initiators of the 
newest America-Japan Society 
in Japan are Gov. Hisashi Ama- 
no, Dr. Tadashi Adachi, presi- 
dent of Yamanashi University, 
Jiro Noguchi, Makoto Akiyama, 
Miss Alice Bover, Yasunori 
Furuya, Fuminaga Goto, Yasoji 
Hirose, Kimizumi lide, Dr. Kii- 
chi Ichikawa, Eisuke Kainuma, 
former president of the Yama- 
nashi Chamber of Commerce, 
Michimaru lino, Katayasu Shi- 
nohara, Koshiki Shinohara, Dr. 
Paul Rusch, director of KEEP, 
Yasuo Sone, Motoo Takano and 
Tetsuo Tanaka. 


Gen. Cannon Arrives 
Here for F.E. Tour 


By The United Press 

Lt. Gen. Robert M. Cannon, 
Deputy Commander in Chief 
and Chief of Staff for U.S. 
Armed Forces, Pacific, arrived 
in Japan yesterday on the first 
leg of a tour of U.S. Army in- 
stallations in the Far East. 

Cannon is scheduled to stay 
in Japan for about a week be- 
fore proceeding to Korea, where 
he will visit 8th Army head- 
quarters in Seoul and the Ist 
Corps and 7th and 24th divi- 


Prefecture. | 


sions. 


Modesto Farolan, Commis- 
sioner of Tourism of the Philip- 
pines, announced last night that 
a group of 50 leading Philippine 
owners or managers of hotels 
and restaurants will start a 
“seminar tour” of Japan in 
October. 

Farolan, who has been in 
Tokyo to attend the meetings 
of the Pacific Area Travel As- 
sociation and the Pacific-East 
Asia Travel Committee, made 
the announcement before re- 
turning to Manila last night. 

Farolan said the Philippine 
group will leave Manila for Kobe 
by ship on Oct. 2 and depart 
from Yokohama on Novy. 12. 

The trip to Japan, Farolan 
said, is part of an extensive 
training and promotion pro; 
gram being carried out by the 
Philippine hotel and restaurant 
association, and by groups in 
other Asian countries. 

He said delegates of the hotel 
industry from Singapore, Sai- 
gon and Taiwan would join the 
P.I. group in Hongkong. 

Farolan emphasized that the 
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reason why Japan had been 
chosen as a “training area”, 
was that he considered Japan 
“the most advanced industry 
(hotel and restaurant) in this 
area” and because “it has a, 
larger variety of services to 
offer.” 

And if the Orient as a whole 
could organize and more exten- 
sively publicize its hotel and res- 
taurant service, Farolan said, 


it would be in position to offer 
“much more to world travelers 


Hotel, Restaurant Executives 
Of Asia Schedule Japan Study 


than any other region bid- 
ding for tourist trade.” 


Farolan said there was also 
another reason why Japan be- 
came his choice for the Philip- 
pine Hotel Seminar Tour. That 
was that Tetsuzo Inumaru, pre- 
sident of the Imperial Hotel, 
is “the greatest living hotel 
man in the worlc today.” The 
commissioner added he would 
like to see Philippine hotel men 
“follow in the footsteps of Mr. 
Inumaru.” 


He told The Japan’ Times that 
he had been extremely impress- 
ed with the attempts of Japa- 
nese Government and _ travel 
leaders to ease the entry of for- 
eign tourists visiting Japan. 
He added that relaxation of for- 
eign exchange control and free 
visas for foreign tourists visit- 
ing Japan would be helpful for 
the promotion of tourism here. 

During his stay in Japan, 
Farolan visited Atami to study 
how to develop similar hot 
spring resorts suitable for the 
common people. 

There are a number of hot 
springs in the Philippines “but 
those are rather primitive.” 

Farolan said his Government 
is now realizing its responsibil- 
ity to develop the tourist in- 
dustry in the country. He said 
that tourism in the Philippines 
is heading for a boom. 

The 300-roorhk Manila Hotel, 
he said, will have additional 
450 rooms in an annex building 
to be completed in the next two 
years. 


them picture slides with a bor- 
rowed projector. 

That was the beginning of 
the Asunaro Club. In a year’s 
time, the club expanded by 
leaps and bounds with the sup- 
port of the police, parents and 
schools, and the children began 
to look forward eagerly to the 
twice a month film and slide 
meetings. The law enforcement 
agencies noted gratefully that 
the juvenile delinquency rate dip- 
ped sharply since the Asunaro 
Club came into being. 

Realizing that poverty and not 
the children was to be blamed 
for petty crimes, Nishikawa con- 
ceived the idea of making a film 
that would present their hapless 
Situation to adults and move 
them to do something about it. 

The Asunaro Club was all 
for the idea, and the shooting of 
the film, called “The Stolen 
School Bag,” began Aug. 15 with 
the backing of the whole dis- 
trict. 

The story, written by Nishi- 
kawa himself from a_ true 
incident, deals with a _ bright 
boy who starts staying away 
from school and home after his 
school bag containing his text- 
books is stolen and the ragpicker 
who stole his school bag 
later repents. 

The story has a happy ending 
with the people in the neigh- 
borhood chipping in money to 
buy a school bag for the boy to 
replace the one which the 
ragpicker sold for liquor money. 

The members of the Asunaro 
Club will be starred in leading 
roles, and the local policemen, 
school principal, parents, stud- 
ents, carpenters and ragpickers 
will appear in real life roles. 

Minoru Shimooka, a profes- 
sional director in Tokyo, has 
offered to direct the film free 
of charge. 

The six reels of film for the 
movie were provided by Brother 
Zeno Zebrowski of the Con- 
ventual Franciscan Fathers in 
Tokyo. 

The film is expected to be 
completed in late September and 
distributed free of charge 
throughout Japan. 


21 Japanese to Receive 
French Scholarships 


The Education Ministry yes- 
terday announced the names of 
21 students who would be grant- 
ed French Government scholar- 
ships for study in France dur- 
ing the 1958 academic year. 

The students will be provid- 
ed with 30,000 francs (25,000) 
monthly for eight months from 
November. The number of 
Japanese students receiving 
French Government _ scholar- 
ships has increased yearly, with 
16 going to France last year 
under this system. 


Former Vagrant 


A one-time vagrant who 
used to skep in Ueno Park 
after he lost his parents and 
home in World War II left 
Tokyo Friday night via 
NWA for the United States 
to attend college there. 
Sachio Ito, former  shoe- 

_shine boy in the. Ueno 
slums, graduated from high 
school in 1954 thanks to the 
help of several benefactors, 
American and Japanesé. 
Now 22 years old, he ap- 
plied for a scholarship to 
study in the U.S. and passed 
the examination held recent- 
ly at the American Embassy 
in Tokyo. He will take a 
four-year course in econo- 
mics at Lawrence College in 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Rie Yoda, visited her father 
Shuichi Kikuchi, 41, detained 
in Fushun last year. Following 
the death of her mother Aug. 
3, her grandmother Yo Kikuchi, 
70, in Watanoha, Oshika-gun, 
has been looking after Rie. 


The townspeople, sympathiz- 
ing with her situation, decided 
to send a petition to the Chinese 
Premier asking that her father 
be returned. Some 4,100 “oon 
led by Mayor Imaharu Miura, 
signed the petition. 


It was handed yesterday to 
Gov. Ko Onuma of Miyagi Pre- 
fecture, who is also head of the 
prefectural chapter of the 
Japan Red Cross, for transmi- 
ssion to Premier Chou. 

Onuma promised to send a 
letter to the Premier asking 
that Rie’s father be released as 
soon as possible. 


Sendai Editor Leaves 
For Columbia Seminar 


Matsue Ota, assistant chief 
editor of the Kahoku Shimpo, 
leading local newspaper in Sen- 
dai, departed from Tokyo Fri- 
day night for the United States 
via NWA to attend a seminar 


years ago today, killing 44,279 


persons and leveling 698,621 
buildings. 
SENDAI (Kyodo)—The To- 


hoku area and part of Kanto 
were rocked by a weak earth- 
quake at around 1:54 a.m. ves- 
terday. 

Observatory officials said the 
epicenter of the quake was lo- 
cated off the coast of Fuku- 
shima Prefecture. 


Main Antarctic Team 


Commences Training 

YAMANASHI (Kyodo)—Mem- 
bers of the Japanese main ex- 
pedition team going to the An- 
tarctic this autumn commenced 
training yesterday at Lake Ya- 
manaka in Yamanashi Prefec- 
ture. 

Participating in the training 
program were 75 persons, in- 
cluding Dr. Takeshi Nagata, 
leader of the expedition group, 
and 20 persons picked Aug. 28 
as members of the group that 
will spend the winter in the 
Antarctic during the main ex- 
pedition period. | 

The expedition ship Soya is 


on journalism at Columbia 
University in New York, 


scheduled to leave Tokyo Oct. 
21 with the observation team. 


Autonomy Agency Reveals 
Details of Political Party Funds 


Political funds of the —— 
Japanese political parties in 1956 
totaled over 1,051 million yen, 
it was revealed by the Auto- 
nomy Agency yesterday. 

Of this amount, the ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party had 
an income of over 672 million 
yen, or over three times the 
opposition Socialist Party, which 
recorded over 198 million yen. 

Total income was ¥1,051,812,- 
767, and expenditures amount- 
ed to ¥1,024,985,222. 
total income, political contribu- 
tions accounted for ¥656,583,885, 
or 62.4 per cent of the total. 

Broken down by political 
parties, the figures for income 
were as follows: 


Liberal-Democrats ¥672,653,114 
Socialists ...ccece ¥°198,522,293 
Communists ... ¥°142,525,139 


This was followed by the 
Ryokufukai and the Labor- 
Farmer Party, which has been 


88 Families Depart 


For Brazil, Paraguay 


KOBE (Kyodo)—A total of 
88 families left here yesterday 
for Brazil and Paraguay aboard 
the OSK liner Brazil Maru. 

The families, comprising 656 
men, women and children, will 
settle down as farmers in the 
two countries. 

The group included three 
families whose members were 
the victims of the recent flood 
in Nagasaki Prefecture. 


Kyushu Flood 
: Relief 


Additional Donations 
Received by 


The Japan Times 
Aug. 25-30 
Transportation mem 


ESC *eenreee eoeeeavreree 
Chapel, Zama U.S. Army 
Hospital .......-++-¥! 
Anonymous, Kyoto ...¥ 1,500 
Total A 
Acknowledged on 
Aug. 25 
Grand Total cece eo €65,651 


' 


Of the |i 


seeeeeee .e. ¥36,200 | 


merged with the Socialist Party. 

A noteworthy feature was 
that large contributions § ac- 
counted for over half the total 
for the Liberal-Democratic 
Party and the Ryokufukai 
while many small contributions 
were made to the _ Socialist, 


Labor-Farmer and Communist 
parties. 


Forces’ Workers 
Seek Job Moves 


Representatives of the Japan 
Security Forces Workers [Pnion, 
(Nitchuro) including vice chair- 
man Masao Kawabatake, called 
on Foreign Minister Ajichiro 
Fujiyama yesterday to urge that 
proper measures be taken to 
prevent unemployment of Japa- 
nese employes who are expect- 
ed to be dismissed by the U.S. 
forces upon their evacuation 
from Japan. 

The unionists of the~ labér 
organization with a member- 
ship of 15,000 requested the 
Foreign Minister to obtain in- 
formation from U.S. military 
authorities as to the number of 
Japanese workers to be dis- 
charged in the coming six 
months. | 

The union leaders also sug- 
gested that facilities now leased 
to the U.S. Security Forces be 
converted into establishments 
for vocational training of the 
workers. 

Fujiyama said he would make 
the request to U.S. delegates 
at che second meeting of the 
Japan-U.S. committee on _  se- 
curity scheduled for Sept. 4. 


National Leprosarium 


Superintendent Retires 


Kensuke Mitsuta, 81, super- 
intendent of the Nagashima Ai- 
seien National Leprosarium in 
Okayama Prefecture, who de- 
voted his life to treatment of 
leprosy patients, retired due to 
old age yesterday. 

Mitsuta, who chose leprosy 
treatment service in 1909, was 
granted the Culture Medal in 
1951 for his great contributions 


| 


‘in the treatment of patients, 


Pa Pare ’ 


now beginning to take shape. The new annex is located on the” 


eastern side of the main building, between the first annex and 
The Japan Times Building. It is scheduled to be 


Aug. 1 next year. 
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Famed Literary Landmarks 


The following is a _ brief 


sketch of several 


tors here for the PEN congress. 
Imperial Palace 

The moated Imperial Palace 

against the background of old 


pine trees is, so to speak, a... 
monument of Japan’s feudal © 
era, which lasted for 700 long -~ 
years untii the latter part of 


the 19th century. 

As Washington Irving loved 
Alhambra of Spain, so did 
French poet Paul Claudel, who 
came to Japan as French am- 
bassador, become specially at- 
tached to the Imperial Palace. 
He made a practice of strolling 
around the palace, and wrote 


the famous poem, “La Murail “, 


Interieure de Tokyo.” 

White swans striking an 
elegant pose on the moat have 
come from Germany, fish hail- 
ing from China also inhabit the 
moat. 


Mita Enzetsu Kan 


This building was constructed 
in memory of Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, father of Japan’s mod- 
ern Civilization. He was 
the first man to adapt the then 
cumbersome Japanese language 
to modern oration. “Enzetsu” 
means oration. 

Fukuzawa, also known as the 
founder of Keio University, 
took a positive part in spread- 
ing Western culture during the 
Imperial Restoration under Em- 
peror Meiji. 

In those days, the written 
Japanese was shackled with 
myriads of bombastic and for- 


malistic expressions, which 
were poles apart from the 
spoken counterpart. It was be 


lieved impossible, therefore, to 
make a modern public speech 
in the Japanese language. 

Fukuzawa, however, did the 
impossible. The Mita Enzetsu 
Kan was built in the compound 
a University to the me- 

mo of this feat of Fukuzawa’s. 

He was also the first in Japan 
to itmport Webster and other 
big dictionaries and American 
textbooks, especially the Wilson 
Readers and the American His- 
tory by Quackenbos. 

Sengakuji Temple 

The story of vendetta by 47 
samurai is already well-known 
throughout the world. The 
graves of these loyal feudal war- 
riors are located in the com- 
pound of the Sengakuji Temple 
at Shiba. 


The temple building, however, 
was razed in an air-raid during 
World War II. 

The U.S. Occupation authori- 
ties under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur branded the act of the 
47 samurai as “most treacher- 
ous,” and ordered the story de- 
leted from theater repertoires 
and school textbooks. 


However, the traditional Japa- 
Nese admiration for the 47 
samurai remained intact. When 
the ban was finally lifted, there- 


places in To- 
kyo, which will probably be of 
special interest to foreign visi- 
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An Elizabethan type structure on 


the grounds of Wased 


University is the Theatrical Museum containing exhibits rela- 


tive to the Japanese theater. 


Tsubouchi, noted translator of the 


fore, the Japanese felt as if they 


had regained something valu- 
able they had lost. 


There is perhaps no country | 
no } 
translation of the vendetta story |e. 


in the world that has 
in its own language. The story 
offered inspiration to 
Masefield, _ Britain’s 
Laureate, 
play “The Faithful.” 


Monument to Lafcadio Hearn 


Most forcign visitors here are 
readers of Hearn’s works. 

He somewhat beautified Japa- 
nese scenery in his works, but 
had a correct understanding of 
the Japanese spirit. 

This explains why his works 
are ‘still regarded as immortal, 
although the exterior form of 
Tokyo, which he depicted, has 
undergone a compete change as 
a result of a great earthquake 
and air-raids in the last war. 

A monument to Hearn is 
located in the compound of the 
Seijo Gakuen School at Tomi- 
hisa, Ichigaya. It bears an in- 
scription by Edmund Blunden, 
British poet, and Dr. Sanki Ichi- 
kawa, a Japan authority on Eng- 
lish literature, which reads: 
“Here lived from September 
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It was built by the late Shoyo 


entire works of Shakespeare. 
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Stone tablet marking the 
site of the home of Lafcadio 
Hearn at Ichigaya, Tokyo. 


1896 to March 1902 Lafcadio 
Hearn.” 
Theatrical Museum 
An edifice, modeled after a 
theater in the days of Shakes- 
peare, stands in a corner of Wa- 
seda University. This is the 


iar; Theatrical Museum. 


It houses almost everything 
concgrning Japanese _ theater. 
Foréign visitors will also have a 
chance of seeing demonstrations 
of woodblock printing in the 
museum. 

The museum was built by the 
late Shoyo Tsubouchi, who con- 
tributed a great deal to the pro- 
gress of Japan’s modern litera- 
ture by translating the complete 


* oe a works of Shakespeare. 
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speech hall, built in the 


pounds of Keio University, Tokyo, commemorates what Founder 
Yukuchi Fukuzawa did to adapt the Japanese language to 


modern oration. 


CALL YOUR 
BROKER... 


The world’s larg- 
est city seems to 
draw people like 
a magnet from 
the country and 
Gov Yasui has a 
problem —where to 
put them all? And 
she continues to also 
draw people from all 
the countries of the 
world. To see Tokyo 
as the Japanese like 
to see it, I can rec- 
ommend a Pidgeon 
Bus Tour and you'll be 
amazed for the past, present 
and.the future will be pleas- 
antly unfolded before your 
very eyes! But the interna- 
tional aspect is also most 
amazing. Missions are be- 
coming Embassies. More basic 
foreign firms are being establ- 
ished. A good barometer is 
the rapid rise in new members 
in the American Club (over- 
20 last month and a similar 
number of applicants now be- 
ing processed). In view of 
this, plans have been OK'd to 
improve, and redecorate the 
main rooms of our Club be- 
fore the busy fall season. And 
the Press Club too has big 
plans for they move into their 
new quarters in early ‘58. 
Yes, Tokyo is on the move! 
Of course there are business 
tensions but, they are in direct 
proportion to your long range 
intentions. We have four 
months left in ‘57 to pick up 
the slack with a lot of con- 
fidence! (192) Paul Aurell 


AURELL 
INSURANCE BROKERACE 
Ne. 4, 6-chome, ligura-machi, 
Azabu, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: 48-8641 /2 


When the late Bernard Shaw 
came to Japan, he was most 
fascinated by the museum. 

Incidentally, Keio and Waseda 
are the twin stars among the na- 
tion’s private universities, 


| like Harvard and Yale in the 
a U.S. 
+ match has won worldwide fame. 


Their annual baseball 
Basho Cottage 

Basho, who lived under the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, is still 
revered as a towering figure in 
the history of the Japanese 
haiku poem. 

The Basho Cottage, a monu- 
ment to this great Japanese 
poet, is located in the garden 


in Tokyo 


*m American writers. Among sever- 


of the Kodansha, one of Japan's 
biggest publishing firms, at 
Sekiguchidai near Waseda Uni- 
versity. 

This garden is also worth visit- 
ing as a typical example of Japa- 
nese landscape-gardening. 


Kancho Ro 


Kancho Ro is the site where 
Once stood the residence of Ogal 
sever we of the literary np 
Naries in the closing days of the 
Meiji Era. Tr 


His house was completely 
burned down during the last 
war. In its place now stands a 
plaster statue of this great writ- 
er, who played the most active 
part in implanting Western 
literature in this country. 


AS an army surgeon, he stu- 
died in Germany for five years, 
and upon returning home, came 
up with ene translation after 
another of famous European 
literary works, He was also 
noted as a novelist and poet. 

One of his poems is inscribed 
On a brick wall surrounding his | 


plaster statue at Sendagi, Koma- 
gome, 


Monument to Will Adams 


A monument to Adams, who 
was the first Briton to come to 
Japan, stands in front of the 
Mitsukoshi Department Store, 
the biggest emporium in Tokyo. 

Adams was also the first Eur- 
Opean to have a residence in 
Tokyo, then called Edo. 

He boarded one of four Dutch 
ships, which started out for 
Japan in 1598. Only his ship ar- 
rived in Japan, the others being 
wrecked on the way. 

He was employed by Toku- 
gawa leyasu, the first Tokuga- 
wa Shogun, as a trusted adviser, 
married a Japanese woman and 
spent the rest of his life in 
Japan. 

His eventful life seems to 
have been a source of inspira- 
tion for many British and 


al novels and biographies about 
Adams, the latest one is “The 
First Englishman in Japan” by 
P. G. Rogers (The Harvill Press, 
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Animal Talk 
By ALAN ZAHN, VMD 

Filariasis in Dogs 
(Continued from Previous Column) 
It is interesting to note that 
this newly born larvae do not 
reach maturity in the host 
where “mama-san” and “papa- 
san” have established them- 
selves but must await their 
entry into the blood sucking 
parasite (the intermediate host) 
in order for their life cycle to 
be completed. The effect of 
filaria on dogs is purely of a 
mechanical nature and is pri- 
marily caused by the presence 
of the adult worm. The larvae 
themselves can cause anemia by 
destroying or consuming the red 
corpuscles. 

The adult worm can create a 
mechanical blockage of the flow 
of blood into the heart, may 
cause an inflammation of the 
heart muscles or valves them- 
selves or can form small emboli 
or obstructions in the smaller 
vessels of the body. Thus, we 
see that the result can be fatal. 

The clinical symptoms of 
|heartworm are resembled quite 
closely by those other debilitat- 
ing diseases of the cardiovas- 
cular and respiratory systems. 
Consequently, fhe: disease is 
quite difficult to diagnose by 
symptoms alone. 

These symptoms include but 
are not limited to shortness of 
breath, lack of vigor on the 
part of the animal concerned, 
paleness of the mucous 
membrane, sudden collapse 
upon vigorous exercise, emacia- 
tion, abnormal hunger, edema 
or dropsy, convulsions, cough, 
blood in the urine and weak- 
ness or paralysis of the hind 
limbs. Other symptoms which 
have been described are rheu- 
matic pains, redness of the skin 
or minute blisters on the skin, 
itching and ear inflammation. 

(To Be Concluded) 


Any inquiries in reference to 
the care of your pets may be 
directed to Dr. Alan Zahn, 187- 
2-chome, Makado, Naka-ku, 
Yokohama. Personal answets 
will be made when inquiries 
are accompanied by a self-ad- 


By JIRO HARADA 
Displayed in the Hyokeikan, 


annex of Tokyo National 
Museum in Ueno Park are the 


Yayoi type of culture and burial 


mound period. A great interest | 


is being shown in the exhibi- 
tion, especially by students. 


Not only here in Japan, but 
many people also all over the 
world have come to be greatly 
interested in the prehistoric 
period of Japan which has been 
comparatively little known in 
the past. Such an interest has 
grown more and more in re 


Japanese art exhibition, which 
included a number of pre- 


historic relics from Japan held & 
early this year at the Honolulu 


Academy of Art. 

A great number of ancient 
sites in Japan have recently 
been excavated and studied. 
Attention of some scholars have 
been turned toward the pre 
Jomon culture of stone imple- 
ments culture prior to the pot- 
tery culture of the Jomon type 
which has long been consider- 
ed as the first culture of Japan. 
They have uncovered many 
sites in the northeastern part 
of Japan which go to prove 
that there was another older 
culture in stone prior to the 
coming of the pottery culture 
of Jomon. 


I recall an incident which oc- 
curred when Japan was under 
the occupation. One morning 
a Mr. Brown of the occupation 
authorities who had some ex- 
perience in the U.S.A, in archae- 
Ological excavations called on 
me and expressed his ardent 
desire to dig one of the Japa- 
nese archaeological sites. 


Fumio Miki, of the archaeolo- 
gical section of the Imperial 
Household Museum which was 
replaced by the present National 
Museum was asked to help Mr. 
Brown to realize his wish. 
Under Mr. Miki’s guidance we 
started with shovels one Sun- 


London, 1956). 


dressed, stamped envelope. 


day morning and arrived at 


cent years as shown by the be: 


archaeological finds pertaining ee coe 
to the Jomon type of culture, # 


Examples of pottery of the late Jomon period are now on 


Japan’s Prehistoric Pottery 


ae a | 


display in the Hyokeikan, annex of Tokyo National Museum, 


Ueno Park. 


Ubayama kitchen midden in means of livelihood was found 


Chiba Prefecture. 


Fortunately we struck a right 
spot, and during a few visits 
which Mr. Brown made to that 
site some Jomon potsherds and 
a number of skeletons were 
uncovered. The bones were 
sent to Tokyo University to be 
examined and a chunk of char- 
coal from the site was sent to 
Chicago University for a carbon 
test. The result of the test 
reached me while I was at the 
Japanese art exhibition held at 
the De Young Memorial Museum 
in San Francisco in commemo- 
ration of the peace conference 
held in that city in 1951. 


The result of the carbon test 
No. 15, as I remember it, was 
that the charcoal had been 
buried in the site 4,548 plus or 
minus 220 years ago. That was 
to say that the shell mound 
which contained that chunk of 
charcoal was calculated to date 
back to 2378—2818 B.C. 

This Ubayama kitchen mid- 
den had been estimated by 
Japanese scholars to belong to 
the middle period of the Jomon 
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Announcements 


An 
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CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold a bake sale at North 
Camp Drake at 1 p.m. Wednesday, 
Sept. 4. Bring baked goods to the 
chapel wing Wednesday morning. 

THE COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
MEN of Tokyo and the Society of 
Our Lady of the Orient will hold 
their regular monthly dinner and 
meeting on Friday, Sept. 6 begin- 
ning with mass at 6 p.m., dinner 
at 6:30 p.m. and the guest speaker 
following the dinner. 


ART AROUND TOWN evening 
tour (last evening tour for the sea- 
son) by a sight-seeing bus on Satur- 
day, Sept. 7 to (1) Colorful shrine 
dances (harvest and bell dances to 
Shinto melodies played on fiutes, 
harps and drums); (2) Fire-works 
by Tokyo Bay; (3) Summer eve- 
ning fair at Shiba shrine (stalls of 
wind-belis, goldfish, singing insects, 
potted trees, dolls and toys); (4) 
Full, moon viewing at Shinobazu 
Lake and Sumida River. The bus 
leaves Nikkatsu International Bidg., 
Hibiya (Ave, Z and A) at 7 p.m. 


DARR v1 f 
— ZANUCK S 


ISLAN 


BOOK NOW 
IN ADVANCE! 
SUPER 

_ ROADSHOW: ' 


TOKYO GEKIJO 


, 


and returns at approximately 10:30 
p.m. Tickets are on sale at Tokyo 
Elite Shop of prints (Tel. 27-1900) 
at Nikkatsu Arcade (in front of the 
coffee shop) Fee: ¥900. Wear com- 
fortable shoes. 


THE CAMP DRAKE OFFICERS’ 
Wives’ Club luncheon and meeting 
scheduled for Sept. 10 is canceled. 
Instead, members are urged to at- 
tend the special briefing for wives 
of all members of U.S. Army units 
in Japan on Sept. 10 at Camp Zama. 
The next luncheon and meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, Oct. 8. 


YOKOHAMA GIRL SCOUT Neigh- 
borhood Association invites all 
mothers of Girl Scouts and 
Brownies and all interested and 
registered aduits to our wel- 
coming coffee in the Negishi 
Hts. Scout Hut on Tuesday, 
Ser‘ 3 at 9:30 to 11 a.m. The train- 
ing course for ‘adults assisting with 
the Girl Scout and Brownie prog- 
ram will be given at the Negishi 
Hts. Scout Hut on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Sept. 4, 5 
and 6 from 9 a.m, to 3 p.m. For 
further information please call Mrs. 
Maak Yokohama 2-9279. 


TOKYO CHAPTER ORDER of De- 


Molay will hold its initiatory De- 


gree and DeMolay degree meeting 
at the Tokyo Masonk Temple on 
Monday, Sept. 2 at 7:30 p.m. All! 
members of the Order are cordially 
invited to attend. 


ANNUAL SHRINE PICNIC to 
raise funds for the Japan crippled 
children’s program will be held at 
the Yokohama Prince Hotel on 
Sept. 1 (in case of rain on Sept. 8) 
from 9 a.m.—6 p.m. sponsored by 
the Torii Oasis Shrine Association 
of Japan. Bring basket lunch. 
Planned events for children, bar- 
becue pits, yakitori, etc. ¥360 for 
adults. Children 12 and under free. 
All Masons, friends and public in- 
vited. For information call Rip 


Powell at Yokohama 1319 or any : 


Shriner, 


—RADIO— 


Sunday, Sept. 1 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) , 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 
6:05—-Sunday Morning Serenade, 
6 :30—Accent on Music, 7:05—Salon 
Strings, 7:30—Designed for Listen- 
ing, 8:15—Paulena Carter. 
8:30—Christian in Action, 8:55— 
Piano Interlude, 9:05—E. Power 
Biggs, 9:30—Invitation to Learn- 
ing, 10:05—Symphonette, 10:30— 
Guest Star. 
10:45—Terrea Lea, 11:05—Protestant 
Church Service, 12:15—Presenting 
Claude Rains, 12:30—Air Force 
Concert Hour, 1:05—Glenn Miller. 
1:15—Mitch Miller, 2:05—NBC Syme- 
phony, 3:05—Make Way for Youth, 
3:30—Major League Baseball, 5:30 
—Recollections at 30. 
5:55—Weather Forecast, 6:15—Enjoy 
Japan, 6:30—Greatest Story Ever 
Told, 7:°—Jack Benny, 7:0—The 
Ed Sullivan Show. 
8:05—Our Miss Brooks, 8:30—Music 
From America, 9:05—Melachrino 
Strings, 9:15—Buddy Weed Show, 
9:30—21st Precinct. 
10:05 — Al Goodman's Musical 
Album, 10:30—Enchanted Hour, 
11:05—Soft Lights, Sweet Music, 
11:30—One Night Stand. 
Monday, Sept. 2 
12:05—Ozzie and Harriett, 12:30— 
Moonlight Serenade, 1:05—One 
o’'Clock Jump, 1:3 — Mystery 
Time, 1:55—Morton Gould. 
2:05—Ebony and Ivory, 2:3—Noc- 
turnelle, 3:05—Music for Everyone, 
4:05—Dawn Patrol, 5:05—Barnyard 
Jamboree. 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JOZ, JOZ2, JOZ3 (3,925 6,055 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


MATINEE PROGRAM 
8:05-9:00—String Quartet in C ma- 
jor, “Emperor” (Haydn), Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet; Piano So- 
nata in D minor, Op. 31 No. 2 
(Beethoven), Wilhelm Backhaus. 
(AK)* 
10:30-11:00—Popular Music. (QR)* 
10:30-11:00—Violin Concerto in 
minor (Sibelius), Takaya Uraka- 
wa with Masashi Ueda & Tokyo 
Symphony. (KR) 
11:00-11:25—3-D Broadcast: Les 
Preludes (Liszt), Dance of the 
Hours (Ponchielli), Tadashi Mori 
« NHK Symphony. (AK) (AB) 
1:00-2:00—Missa Papae  Marcelli 
(Palestrina), Vienna Prom Mu- 
sica Choir; Toccata (Frescobaldi), 
Marcel Dupre (organ), others. 
(AB)* 
:00-2:30—Music of West Germany: 
Chambre Symphonette. (AK) 
2:00-3:00—Ballet Suite, Fancy Free 
(Bernstein), Levin & Ballet 
Theater Orch.; Piano Concerto in 
F (Gershwin), Morton Gould with 
Orch.; Symphony No. 2, “Roman- 
tic’ (Hanson), Hanson & East- 
man Rochester Symphony. (AB)* 
3:40-4:00—Hillbilly Music. (QR)* 
EVENING PROGRAM 
6:00-6:30—Piano Recital by Taiko 
Ukon: Patrita in B flat major 
(Bach), 2 Rhapsodies, Op. 79 
(Brahms), others. (AB) 
9:00-10:00—Symphony No. 4 in E 
minor (Brahms), Spanish Suite 
(Albeniz), others, Loibner & 
- HK Symphony. (AB) 
9:30-10:00—Hit Parade. (QR)* 
11:15-11:30—Music from the Operas: 
Barber of Seville (Rossini), Faust 
(Gounod). (JOZ)* 
11:40-11:57—Popular Music. (AK)* 
11:40-12:00—Tango Music. (LF)* 
11:45-12:00—English Feature Hour: 
Japan Times News, others. (JOZ) 
12 :00-12:30—Violin Concerto No. 3 in 
G major (Mozart), Christian Fer- 


ras with Munchinger & Stuttgart 
Chamber Orch. (LF)* 

12:00-1:00—English Hour: 12:00— 
Japan Times News; 12:05—Re- 
quest Time; 12:30—Cello Concerto 
in D major (Haydn), Pierre Four- 
nier with Munchinger & Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orch. (KR)* 

12:05-1:15 — Broadway Melodies: 
Songs of George Gershwin, “Por- 
gy & Bess.” (QR)* 


—VIDEO— 


JOAK-TV 
11:30-11:50—Weekly News, Noon- 
12:15—News, 12:15-1:00—Amateur 
Singing Contest, 1:00-1:45—Sil- 
houette Fantasy. 
1:45-2:23—Movie for Children, 2:35- 
3:20—Musical Show, 3:20-4:55— 
llth All Japan Student Gymnas- 
tic Meet, From Tokyo Gym. 
3:40-4:00—Nagoya Local, Horse 
Races, From Chukyo Keiba, 6:00- 
6:10—Cartoon Movie, 6:10-6:40— 
Serial Marionette, 7:00-7:10—News. 
7:10-7:30—Drama, 7:30-8:00—Signal 
Danger Quiz, 8 :00-8 :15—Movie 
Short, 8 :15-10:00—U:S. Movie 
“War of the Wildcats”, 10:00-10:15 
—News., 


JOAX-NTV 
7:20-7:35—Morning Melodies, 7:40- 
7:57—Puppet Drama, 8:00-8:18— 
News, 8:18—Weather, 8:20-8:45— 
Weekly News, 9:00-9:18—News. 
9:30-9:45—Baseball Lesson, 9:45-9:55 
—Overseas Topics, 9:55-11:55— 
Japanese Movie, Noon-12:15— 
News, 12:12-12:45—Comedy, 
12:45—Quiz, 2:40-4:00—Musical Play, 
From Nichigeki, 1:15-2:40 and 
4:00-5:20—All Japan Students 
Gymnastic Meet, From Tokyo 
Gym. 5:20-5:55—USIS Movie. 
6:00-6:10—Sunday Roundup, 6:15-6:% 
—Puppet Drama, 6:30-7:00 Ama- 
teur Talent Show, 7:00-7:30—U:.S. 
Movie “Circus Boy” (in Japanese), 
7:30—8 :00—Science Fiction Drama, 
8:00-8:07—Sports News. 
$:15-9:15—Pro Baseball, Kyojin vs. 
Chunichi (in case of no game, 
8:00-9:15—Movie, 9:15-9:22—Sports 
News,). 
9:15-9:45—Musical Show, 9:45-10:00 
—Entertainment News, 10:00-10:10 
—Today’'s Events, 10:15-10:30—Pro 
Baseball Highlight, 10:30—Sports 
Telenews. 


JOKR-TV 
8:30-9:55—Movie Short, 10:15-10:3— 
Weekly News, 10:50-11:00—Sunday 
Home News, 11:00-11:15—Talk ‘on 
‘Weather, 11:15-11:30 — Overseas 
Weekly News, 11:30-12:07—Popular 
Concert. 

Noon-12:15—News, 12:15-1:00—Chi- 
nese Magic Show and Comic 
Story, 1:05—Tango Music Hour 
(Vocal Solo by Ranko Fujisawa), 
From Sankei Hall; 2nd All Tokyo 
Schoolboys Sumo Championship, 
From Kokugikan. 

6:00-6:30 — Gesture, 6:45-6:50— 
Shadow Picture Drama, 6:50-7:00 
—Weekly Sports, 7 :00-7 :30— 


*MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: | Am 


8:30 p.m. 

GRANT HEIGHTS: The Wayward 
Bus (Jayne Mansfield, Dan Dai- 
ley), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. ' 

NORTH CAMP DRAKE: The Bache- 
lor Party (Don Murray, E.G. Mar- 
shall). 

HARDY: The Garment Jungle (Lee 
J. Cobb, Valerie French). 

GINZA CONY: The Vintage; The 
Bad and the Beautiful; 11:10, 1:20, 
5:30, Until Sept. 8. 

HIBIYA THEATER: The Lonely 
Man, 11:20, 1:05, 2:50, 4:40, 6:30, 
8:20. (Sundays 9:30, 11:15, 1, 2:50, 
4:40, 6:30, 8:20). 

IMPERIAL THEATER; Seven 
Wonders of the Worid, 10 +a. 
Sunday, 1, 4, 7. 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: The 
Unholy Wife, 10 Sundays, 11:40, 
1:45, 3:50, §:55, 8. 


a Camera, 10 Sundays, 11:45, 1:50, 
3:55, 6, &. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Passion, 
11:15, 1:30, 3:45, 5:50, 7:55 (Sun- 


days, 10, 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 5:50, 
7:55). 
MILANOZA (SHINJUKU TOKYU 


BUNKA KAIKAN): Bambi; Man 
in Space; 9, 11:05, 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40. 

SCALAZA: L’Impero Del Sole, 10, 
12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: The Vintage; 
The Bad and the Beautiful; 9:27, 
1:48, 5:49, Until Sept. 8. 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: The Unholy 
Wife, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, &. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: The Carnival, 
12:25, 3:35, 7:05, Until Sept. 5. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Gunfight at 
the O.K. Corral; Scared Stiff; 
(8:40, 12:40, 4:45, 8:50, Saturday 
& Sunday) 10, 2:15, 6:30, Until 
Sept. 13. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: The Un- 
holy Wife, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

SHINJUKU TOHO: The Vintage; 
The Bad and the Beautiful; 10:10, 
1:55, 6:05, Until Sept. 8. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: The Carnival, 
12:25, 3:45, 7:05, Until Sept. 5. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: The Secret 
Place, 9:30 Sundays, 11:30, 1:35. 
3:40, 5:45, 7:50. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Love in the 
Afternoon, 11:40, 2:25, 5:10, 7:40 
(Sundays, 9:25, 11:55, 2:25, 5, 7:35). 

THEATER TOKYO: L’Homme. a 
L’Impermeable, 11:15, 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40. 


YOKOHAMA ‘ 

BILL CHICKERING: Bailout at 43,- 
000 (John Payne, Karen Steele). 

MUGIZA: Gentlemen Marsy 
Brunettes, 11, 2:47, 6:34; Between 
Heaven & Hell, (Sundays, 9:23), 
1:05, 4:52, 8:39, Until Sept. 2. 

PICCADILLY: Love in the After- 
noon, 10, 12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:45. 

SCALAZA: The Bad and the 
Beautiful 10:05, 2:09, 6:13; The 
Vintage, 12:23, 4:27, 8:11; Until 
Sept. 7. 

TAKARAZUKA: Scared Stiff, 10, 
1:59, 6:58; Gunfight at the O.K. 
Corral, 11:50, 3:51, 7:50, Until 
Sept. 13. 


Drama, 7:30-8:00—U.S. Cartoon 
Movie “Mighty Mouse.” 

8:00-8:30—U.S. Movie “Code 3” (ir 
Japanese), 8:30-9:00—-TV Academy 
Hall (Piano Solo), 9:00-9:15— 
Songs, 9:15-10:15—Drama “Tsuki- 
miso.” 

10:15-10:25 — News, 
Sports News. 


—SCREEN— 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Desk 
Set (Spencer Tracy, Katharine 
$ Hepburn), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 
SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: The Okla- 
homa (Joel McCrea, Barbara 
Hale), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 
PERSHING HEIGHTS: Beau James 


10:25-10:30 — 


(Bob Hope, Paul Douglas), 6:30 


AVAILABLE AT ALL 
ENGLISH BOOKSTORES 


Christianity 
in 
Japan 
A Concise history of Catholic 


and Protestant Christianity in 
Japan. 


100 pp. ¥180 


SEISHO TOSHO KANKOKAI 


Sendai 


culture period. Of course, at 
the present stage of research, 
no cautious scholar would dare 
give any definite date to the 
Jomon period. But as a result 
of investigation of artifacts, 
Jomon culture, which is one of 
the oldest cultures of Japan, if 
not the oldest, may be divided 
into three periods: early, middle 
and late Jomon. Many scholars 
now believe that Jomon culture 
started as long ago as 4000 B.C. 
or before. 

Jomon culture seems to have 
lasted until about the third or 
second century B.C. when the 
people depended chiefly upon 
fishing and hunting. The type 
of pottery produced (and it was 
believed to be before the potters’ 
wheel came into use in Japan) 
by this culture was called 
Jomon, the term signifying the 
ornamentation of the earthen- 
ware characterized by the marks 
of the rope left on the surface 
in making it. From this charac- 
teristic mark on the ware the 
period of the culture was named 
Jomon, the term meaning “rope 
pattern”. 


After the long-lasting Jomon 
period, Chinese culture of the 
Han dynasty was introduced 
into Japan by way of the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. This was a 
highly developed metallic cul- 
ture previously unknown in 
Japan. But it also produced pot- 
tery of another type now known 
as Yayoi type, the term being 
the name of the place where the 
first specimens of this type of 
pottery were discovered close 
to where Tokyo University is 
now situated. In the period of 
the Yayoi type of culture the 


| 


mainly in agriculture. 

The Jomon type of pottery is 
significant as the primitive 
product of a people before they 
came under the influence of the 
Asiatic continent. It was a time 
when Japan was in a period of 
isolation from the Asiatic con- 
tinent. The work showed sim- 
plicity and vigor, artistic quali- 
ties which are eagerly sought 
after in modern creative art. 
Such qualities were evident 
especially in the work of the 
early Jomon period. But from 
the middle toward the late 
Jomon period the product seems 
to have lost its “purity”, and 
came to reveal a_ tendency 
toward ornamentation, mainly 
with heavily applied decorations 
such as cords of clay applied 
on its surface. 


Here’s a Checklist 
For Latest in Style 


By NORA W. MARTIN 


PARIS (INS)—For a gal who 
wants nothing but the latest in 
fashion here is a Paris check- 
list. 

The latest in stunning hats 
will make her look like Cleo- 
patra. More a “wig” than 
“chapeau,” it is a flat top with 
“bangs” and _ shoulder-length 
black wool frings at the sides to 
look like Leo’s’ ravyen-head 
hairdo. 

The latest raincoat will make 
her look luxurious even when it 
pours. Designed by Marguin, 
it is of a shiny lacquered fab- 
ric printed in gold to look like 
mink fur. 

The latest lining in her win- 
ter coat will be of “mink-tweed.” 
By using the pelts of minks’ 
throats and stomachs, Revillon 
has created a new fur with a 
speckled look. The beige and 
brown “mink-tweed” is used as 
warm and well-wearing coat 
lining. 


To give a straight dress the 
latest look she'll use a “ring- 
stole.” This fabric ring, match- 
ing the dress in color and mater- 
ial, is worn draped high to the 
throat in front but dangling 
down the back to the waist in 
a “U” shaped loop. 


The latest jewel ornament is 
a “Thistla.” Its flower is a 
fuzzy feather-bush with rhine- 
stone trimmed stem and leaves. 
Madeleine de Rauch shows it 
pinned to the sleeve above the 
wrist on a tweed suit. 


The latest chic thing is to own 
an umbrella with a sheath cover 
matching your tweed suit or 
coat in autumn and your fur- 
coat in winter. Lanvin-Castillo 
has shown one umbrella encased 
in a sheath of beaver fur to be 


worn with a beaver coat. 
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CLOSED Monday, 
Sept. 2 


If i?s MIKIMOTO, 
it’s quality 


K MKIM@T@ nc 


MAIN Store: Ginza St., Tokyo 


Tokyo: 


Kobe: Kobe 


Kyoto: 


Imperial Hotel Arcade 
Yokohama: Hotel New Grand 
Int'l 
Toba: 


House 


MIKIMOTO PEA 


LITTLE EVE 


By Jolita 
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USS. Golfers | Today's Sports 


Take 2-1 Lead 
In Cup Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS (AP)—Play- 
ing in the kind of miserable, 
wet weather usually associated 
with British golf, the United 
States Walker Cup team won 
two tough matches, halved one, 
and lost in an unexpectedly 
close opening day of the 16th 
international amateur golf com- 
petition. 

The Americans, slogging 
through a drenching rain on 
the sodden 6,550-yard Minikahda 
course, drew away in the after- 
noon round toward what look- 
ed like a series of easy victories. 

Then they saw the Britons 
f¢ome back to make every one 
of the foursomes matches close 
ones, 


Thus the Americans carried 
only a 2-1 lead into the second 
day when eight singles matches 
will decide the 16th in a series 
of international matches which 
began in 1922, 


The foursomes, in which 
partners play alternate strokes 
with one ball, are regarded as 
the most difficult part of the 
competition for the Americans. 
They are not accustomed to 
that style of play and the 
unusual problems it presents, 
while the British play two ball- 
foursomes frequently. 


Friday’s results left the U.S. 
team in a strongly favored posi- 
tion. The Americans have won 
14 of 15 previous Walker Cup 


even break in the singles to 
score another victory. 


Here is how the foursome 
matches ended: 

Rex Baxter and long-hitting 
Billy Joe Patton of the U.S. beat 
IJreland’s Joe Carr, 1953 Brit- 
ish amateur champion, and 
Dr. Frank W. G. Deighton of 
Scotland 2 and 1 after leading 
by six holes at one stage. 

Bill Campbell, former USS. 
team captain, and Dr. Frank 
(Bud) Taylor, a dentist, whip- 
ped Britain’s Philip Scurtton 
and young Alan Russell, 4 and 
3, with a belated spurt after a 
close contest in the morning 
round. 

Reid Jack, British amateur 
champion from Scotland, and 
artisan golfer Douglas Sewell, 
who strings up telegraph lines 
on British railways, scored the 
only point for Britain by beat- 
ing Arnold Blum and Chuck 
Kocsis, one up. 


Canada Cup Has 
S. Africa in Dark 


JOHANNESBURG (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—The South = African 
Professional Golfers’ Association 
is wondering whether South 
Africa is to be represented in 
the Canada Cup Golf Tourna- 
ment in Tokyo in October. 

Sid Brews, executive member 
of the Association, said here 
Saturday that so far no Official 
invitation had been received to 
send two golfers to Tokvo. 
“Nor do we Know whom the 
organizers would like us to 
nominate.” 

Brews added: “Bobby Locke, 
who recently won the British 
Open championship for the 
fourth time, would naturally be 
our first choice, with Harold 
Henning, the 22-year-old Souths 
African champion, as _his 
partner. 

“We are in a rather embar- 
rassing position owing to persis- 
tent rumors and newspaper re- 
ports from overseas that two 
South African players have al- 
ready been invited to play in 
the Canada Cup, but my As- 
sociation knows nothing offi- 


Pro Baseball—Central League: 
Kokutetsu vs. Taiyo, and Yomiuri 
vs. Chunichi, 5 p.m., Korakuen 
Stadium, Tokyo; Hiroshima vs. 
Hanshin, Double-header 5 p.m. 
Hiroshima Municipal Stadium, 
Hiroshima; Pacific League: Mai- 
nichi vs. Daiei, Double-header, 
12:30 p.m. Nagano Ball Park; 
Nankai vs. Hankyu, Double- 
header, 5 p.m., Namba Stadium, 
Osaka; Kintetsu vs. Nishitetsu, 
Double-header, 5 p.m., Chunichi 
Stadium, Nagoya. Swimming— 
Kanto Student Championships, 
2nd day, 1 p.m., Meiji Shine Pool. 
Track and Field—Kanto Area 
Championships, 10:30 a.m., Omiya 
Ground, Saitama Prefecture. 
Horse Racing — Chukyo Races, 
Final day, 11:30 a.m., Near Nago- 
ya; Hakodate Races, Final day, 
noon, Hakodate: Kawasaki Races, 
Sth day, noon, Kawasaki, 


Kaneko May Get 
World Title Crack 


Japanese ring idol Shigeji 
Kaneko may get a crack at the 
world featherweight crown if he 
beats Flash Elorde, pride of 
the Philippines, in their coming 
fight scheduled for Sept. 12 at 
the Metropolitan Gymnasium in 
Tokyo. 


In a letter received in Tokyo, 
Anthony Petronella of the Na- 
tional Boxing Association pro- 
mised efforts to enable the 
Winner of the Kaneko-Elorde 
match to meet Bassey. The let- 
ter was received by Kenneth 
Shimbo of International Promo- 
tions, which is promoting the 
Kaneko-Elorde go. 


Kaneko, Orient featherweight 
champion for over 3% years, 
has taken three close decisions 
over Elorde in three action- 
packed matches in the past. 

Elorde, who ranks No. 4 
among the world = feather- 
weights at present, is scheduled 
to arrive from Manila Monday 
for his next clash with Kaneko. 


Soviets Score Win 
In ‘Silent Olympics’ 


MILAN (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Deaf and dumb athletes from the 
Soviet Union, making their in- 
ternational debut at the 8th 
“Silent Olympic Games” which 
ended here Friday night steam- 
rollered to a massive victory in 
the week-long series of track 
and field events. 

Th Russian team won 13 of 
the 31 Gold Medals contested 
in the men’s and womens 
athletics. Their final total of 
93 points Was more than double 
the 40 points amassed by the 
United States, the next placed 
nation. Twenty-four countries 
competed. 


Belgian Captures 


Swiss Amateur Title 

GENEVA (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Arlette Jacquet (Belgium) and 
Peter Gutermann (Switzerland) 
Friday won the women’s and 
men’s open amateur golf cham- 


pionships of Switzerland re- 
spectively. 

Miss Jacquet, champion of 
Belgium, beat Svyivia Lorenz 


(Hamburg, Germany) by 7 and 
G in the 36 holes final of the 
women’s event while QGuter- 
mann, the Swiss native cham- 
pion, beat Nadi Berrutti, an 
Italian living in Geneva, by 4 
and 3 in the men’s. 


Arkinstall-Nichols 
Pair Wins Doubles 


SANTANDER, Spain (AP)— 
Jack Arkinstall of Australia 
and Peter Nichols of New Zea- 
land beat Juan Manuel Couder 
and Pedro Santana of Spain, 
6-1, 6-1, 6-8, 3-6, 6-1, in the men’s 
doubles final Friday of an in- 


cially.” 


ternational tennis tournament, . 


—— 


West Indies Cricketers Gain 
7 Wickets Win Over Kent 


LONDON (AP)—Clyde Wal- 
cott and Collie Smith led a hard- 
hitting attack on Kent's bowl- 
ing Friday to give West Indian 
cricketers a seven wickets vic- 
tory. 

Kent declared at 168 for 7 in 
their second innings, leaving the 
West Indians to get 165 runs in 
103 minutes. 


The West Indians accepted the 
challenge from the first ball. 

Three wickets were down for 
65 runs and the match was still 
wide open. 

Then Smith and Walcott came 
together in a partnership that 
produced 100 runs and steered 
the tourists to a thrilling vic- 
tory. Smith finished with 50 not 
out and Walcott with 48 not out. 


Earlier Rohan Kanhai scored 
12, Bruce Pairaudeau got 17 and 
Garfield Sobers rattled up 36. 

Scores: 

Canterbury: West Indies 
defeated Kent by seven wickets. 
Kent 355 and 168 for 7 declared. 

West Indies 359 for 5 declared 
(Nyron Asgarali 120 not out) 
and 165 for 3. 

Essex finished its county 
championship program with a 
two wickets victory over cham- 
pion Surrey. 

Essex captain Doug Insole 


scored 115 runs in about three 
hours, | 

The winning hit came with 
only 20 minutes play left. 

Summarized scores: 

At Manchester: Lancashire de- 
feated Warwickshire by six wic- 
kets. Warwickshire 180 and 121. 
Lancashire 193 and 110 for 4. 


At Hove: Sussex defeated 
Somerset by 232 runs, Sussex 
269 and 297 for 3 declared. 
Somerset 219 and 115. 


At Clacton: Essex defeated 
Surrey by two wickets. Surrey 
367 for 7 declared and 119. Es- 
sex 234 and 256 for 8 (Doug 
Insole 115). 


Bristol: Nottinghamshire de 
feated Gloycestershire by three 
wickets. ~ Gloucestershire 311 
and 222 for 7 declared. Notting- 
hamshire 314 for 5 declared and 
220 for 7. 

Bournemouth: Northampton- 
shire defeated Hampshire by 
seven wickets. Hampshire 160 
and 197. Northamptonshire 171 
and 190 for 3. 

Lords: Worcestershire de- 
feated Middlesex by two wickets. 
Middlesex 350 for 6 declared and 
203 for 7 declared. Worcester- 


| Shire 354 for 9 declared and 200 
for 8. 


} 


Giants Drop 
To Second; 
Tigers Lead 


The Central League’s leading 
Yomiuri Giants dropped to 
second place as they were 
blanked by the third-place 
Chunichi Dragons, 20, at Ko- 
rakuen Stadium last night 
while the second-place Hanshin 
Tigers climbed into first place 
by beating the fifth-place Hiro- 
shima Carp, 5-1, at Hiroshima 
Ball Park. 


The Tigers who topped the 
league standings for the first 
time since April 7, is only .004 
percentage points ahead the 
Giants. 


A crowd of 465,000 fans 
‘jampacked Korakuen Stadium 
to see the Giant-Dragon fracas. 

In the second inning, the 
Dragons took a 1-0 lead on a 
walk, a single and an error 
after one out. Leftfielder Sugi- 
yama poled a tremendous homer 
over the leftfield stand in the 
fourth canto. 


The Giants had four chances 
to score in the first, second, 
fourth and eighth innings. In 
the second frame, second base- 
man Naito hit a double and the 
next batter smashed a hit to 
center but Naito was thrown 
out at the plate.. 


Also in the eighth after two 
outs, centerfielder Wally Yona- 
mine singled and first baseman 
Tetsuji Kawakami walked but 
leftfielder Andy Miyamoto was 
struck out on three pitches by 
reliefer Sugishita. 


Shortstop Sasaki of the 
Kokutetsu. Swallows powered 
a 8th-inning bases-loaded homer 
to beat the Taiyo Whales, 7-3, 
in the first game at the same 
stadium. 


The Swallows scored two runs 
in the first inning on three hits, 
including leftfielder Machida’s 
double, off starter southpaw 
Kobayashi. They added another | 
run in the sixth on three 
singles. 3 

The Whales, who were held 
to seven scattered hits, scored 
three runs in the last inning on 
three hits, including home run 
by outfielder Aota (his 19th). 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 


re 000 000 003 3 «7 *O 
Kokutetsu ..... 200 000 l4x 713 1 
W—Tadokoro (11-17). L—Ko- 
bayashi (0-7). HRS—Sasaki (K: 
8th), Aota (T: 19th). 
Chunichi .......010 100 000 2 4 O 
ll. ae 000 000 000 O 7 1 
W—Ina (12-10). L—Kido (14-7). 
HR—Sugiyama (C: 10th). 
a eee 000 200.001 3 7 1 
Hiroshima ..... 100 000 000 1 9 2 
W—Watanabe (10-8). L—Bizen 
(16-9). 

PACIFIC LEAGUE . 
PE . eeccese 202 100 000 5 9 1 
Pn pAssseene 010 000 020 3 6 2 

W—Kajimoto (19-14). L—Nomo 
(5-9). 
Nishitetsu ..... 001 000 001 2 9 1 
Kintetsu... .. 000 100 000 1 6 O 


W—Inao (22-5). L—Ebara (8-9). 
HR—Kodama (K: 9th). 


All-Japan Champs 
Swamped by Keio 


The All-Japan nonpro base- 
ball team bowed before a hit- 
happy Keio University nine, 10- 
0, in the farewell game at Ko- 
mazawa Ball Park last night. 
The All-Japan stars are sched- 
uled to leave Tokyo Sept. 10 to 
play in the third world non- 
professional baseball  tourna- 
ment at Detroit for six days 
from Sept. 13. 


Keio collected 15 hits from 
three All-Japan pitchers. 

Dee © setesnne 000 400 402 10 15 1 
All-Japan ... 000 000 000 0 7 3 


Hoad No Match 
Yet for Pancho 


LONDON (Kyodo-UP)—Jack 
Kramer, professional tennis pro- 
moter from Los Angeles, said 
Thursday Lew Hoad still has a 
long way to go before he will 
be a match for Pancho Gonzales. 
Kramer said Hoad’s game is 
improving rapidly during a cur- 
rent tour of Europe but that he 
still would be unable to beat 
Gonzales, the world professional 
champion. 


Kramer, Hoad, Ken Rosewall 
and Pancho Segura have been 
touring the country club circuit 
in France as part of Kramer’s 
plan to get Hoad ready for a 
world tour against Gonzales in 
1958. They came to England 
for a five-day rest when some 
scheduled dates failed to mater- 
ialize because of what Kramer 
called “poor advance work” by 
his European agents, 

“Lew has been looking much 
better on this tour than he did 
in the United States,” Kramer 
said. “But he’s got a long way 
to go and he knows it before 
he’ll be ready to take on Gon- 
zales.”” 

Hoad and Gonzales will begin 
their Kramer-sponsored world 
tour in Australia next January. 
There is a possibility, however, 
that they will meet at a tourna- 
ment in Wembley, England, 
Sept. 25-28. Wembley promot- 
ers are trying to arrange for 
Gonzales’ appearance, Kramer 
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Dickinson, 
2 Neophytes 
Out in Front 


WETHERSFIELD, Con. (Kyo 
do-UP)—Two newcomers on the 
major golf tournament circuit 
shared the lead with Gardner 
Dickinson Friday in the opening 
round of the $22,000 Insurance 
City open golf championship. 

Ed Whalley Jr. of Salem, 
Mass., the darkest of dark 
horses, made an impressive de- 
but with a 66, five under par. 
Bob Crowley of Weston, Mass., 
who has competed in only a few 
major events, shot the same 
score as did Dickinson of 
Panama City, Fla. 


In spite of the drizzling rain 
which made for slow going most 
of the day, scoring was low. 
Twenty piayers had 69 or bet- 
ter. 

George Bayer, Canadian Open 
champ, had a 67 and found him- 
self deadlocked with Art Wall, 
Bill Nary, and defending cham- 
pion Arnold Palmer. 


Seven players in the field of 
132 were tied at 68, three under 
par: Frank Stranahan, Billy 
Maxwell, Mike Souchak, Bob 
Hill, Don January and George 
Bernadin. 


Nakamura’s 75 
Puts Him Fifth 


HONOLULU (AP) — Japan's 
Torakichi (Pete) Nakamura 
fired a 75 in driving rain here 
Friday to move into a tie for 
fifth place in the second round 
of the Blue Ribbon golf tourna- 
ment. 


The 75, coupled with Naka- 
mura’s opening day 78, gave the 
veteran Japanese professional a 
total of 153 for 36 holes. It left 
him eight shots behind the lead- 
er, Honolulu professional Char- 
ley Jones, who had a 73 Friday 
and 72 Thursday for 145. 


Nakamura, who teed off in a 
storm, ran’ into immediate 
trouble as he bogied the second, 
third and fourth holes. He 
birdied the fifth and bogied the 
ninth for 39 going out. 


_He said he had trouble with 
the drenched greens. He bogied 
two holes and birdied two others 
to post an even par 36 on the 
back nine. 


Honolulu Nine 
All-Navy Champ 


CAPE MAY, NJ. (AP)— 
Honolulu’s Sub Pac team, scor- 
ing five runs in the sixth in- 
ning, captured the All-Navy 
baseball championship Friday 
by beating Pensacola, Fla., naval 
air station 10-3. 

Winning pitcher was Bob 
Nanelier, who relieved starter 
Gordon McCall and allowed four 
hits in the final six innings. 
Losing pitcher was Bob Wil- 
son. 


Japan Sailing Entry 
Finishes in 10th Spot 


CASCAIS, Portugal (AP)—In 
the international Snipe Class 
championships of Portugal, a 
three-day test, Flegon of Japan 
ended in 10th place with 2,430 
points Friday. 

Caribe, a Cuban entry, won 
the over-all title with 4,490 al- 
though it finished fifth in Fri- 
day’s race. 


Heacocks Wins 99-76 


The visiting Manila Heacocks 
basketball team defeated the 
All-Aichi squad, 99-76, at Kana- 
yama Gym in Nagoya last night. 


said, 


wins and one defeat. 


The Heacocks now have two 
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PAA a ae 


Japanese star Kosel Kamo (foreground) leaps for a shot by 
tralia in the U.S. national tennis championships at the West Side Tennis 
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Kyodo-UP Radiophoto 
Mal Anderson of Aus- 
Club, Anderson 


FOREST HILLS, N.Y. (INS) 
—Veterans Louise Brough of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., and Dick 
Savitt of South Orange, N.J., 
led an advance of seeded Amer- 
icans Friday into the second 
round of the 76th national tennis 
championships at Forest Hills. 

Savitt, the part-time player 
who is seeded second behind 
Australia’s Ashley Cooper, 
breezed past Calvin MacCracken 
of Tenafly, N.J., 6-1, 60, 6-4, 
after 34-year-old Louise ousted 
Sieglinde Boeck of Canada, 
6-0, 6-2. 

A sparse crowd at the rain- 
dampened West Side Tennis 
Club also watched America’s 
top-ranked Hamilton Richard- 
son of Westfield, N.J., seeded 
sixth for this tournament, 
sweep past Stephen Gottlieb of 
New York, 6-0, 60, 6-2, and 
third-seeded Dorothy Head 
Knode of Forest Hills defeat 
Isabell Troccole of New York, 
6-3, 6-1, 


One other seeded player, left- 
hander Neale Fraser (5) of Aus- 
tralia, defeated Peter Estin of 
Greenwich, Conn., 6-1, 6-0, 6-0. 


Miss Brough, seeded second 
behind Althea Gibson of New 
York, required only 32 minutes 
to defeat her nervous 27-year- 
old opponent from Montreal in 
the opening match. The four- 
time Wimbledon queen and 
1947 U.S. champion broke Miss 
Boeck’s service three times in 
the first set and twice in the 
second. 

Thirty-vyear-old Savitt, who 
divides his time between tennis 


and his oil business, overpower: | 


Brough, Savitt Lead 
Advance in U.S. Play 


ed MacCracken, a ranking East- 
ern player, in just 41 minutes, 

Savitt’s victory gave him a 
second-round match with Johann 
Kupferburger of South Africa, 
who eliminated Wilbert Davis 
of New York, 6-2, 61, 61, 


One of Uncle Sam’s young 
Davis Cup hopefuls, Barry Mac- 
Kay of Dayton, gained a sec- 
ond-round meeting with Aus- 
tralia’s Bob Mark by topping 
Don Rubell of Brooklyn, 6-3, 
6-1, 6-1. 

In another important open- 
ing day match, Maicolm Ander- 
son, Australia’s third-ranking 
player, defeated Kosei Kamo, 
Japan’s No. 1 representative, 
9-7, 63, 6-2, eliminating the 
Japanese Davis Cupper in one 
hour, 25 minutes. 


Anderson won the right to 
meet veteran Henry Van Rens- 
salaer of Greenwich, Conn., who 
defeated Patricio Rodrigues of 
Chile, 8-6, 6-2, 8-6, 


Top-seeded Cooper and Gib- 
son were to meet their first- 
round opponents Saturday— 
John Brownlow of Cleveland 
and Karol Fageros of Miami, 
respectively. 

Kurt Nielsen, U.S. indoor 
Champion and Denmark's top- 
ranking player, won a second- 
round meeting with Davis Cup 
hopeful Myron Franks of Los 
Angeles by defeating Crawford 
Henry, Atlanta, Ga., 6-4, 7-5, 
6-2. -Franks eliminated David 
Nelson of Chicago, 6-4, 6-1, 63. 

Ramanathan Krishnan, I[n- 
dia’s top-ranking representative, 
defeated David Harum of Cor- 
al Gables, Fla., 64, 6-3, 61. 


PARIS (AP)—The University 
Games of Paris, bringing toge- 
ther some 1,500 athletes from 
both sides of the Iron Curtain in 
an Olympic-like atmosphere, 
open Saturday with an eight-day 
program, 


The big entry list from 30 na- 
tions is a source of considerable 
pride to the French organizers. 
The university sports move- 
ment underwent an ideological 
schism eight years ago. Since 
then separate games have been 
held by the Russian-bloc nations 
and the Western countries. 


Cast together in the “Univer- 
sity Village,” where athletes are 
housed, will be athletes from 
such political enemies as Red 


China and the United States, and 
Israel and Lebanon. 


The United States and Red 
China will not come into com- 
petition, however. The Chinese 
are entered only in basketball. 
The United States is represent- 
ed by a token track team. 


The schedule opens Saturday 
with a basketball game between 
Brazil and Iran. In the after- 
noon the volleyball competition 
Starts. Saturday night, the 
teams will parade into Charlety 
Stadium for the ceremonial 
opening. 

Competition has been set up 
in six sports at a dozen differ- 
ent locations around the city. 
Track and field, volleyball, ten- 
nis, swimming, fencing and bas- 
ketball are on the program. 
There will be tournaments for 
both men and women in each 
sport except basketball, 


The track and field and swim- 


ming portions of the program 
will not start until next Thurs- 


day, to run through Sunday. 
This will throw most off the in- 
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By Rouson 


Paris University Games 
Draw 1,500 Athletes 


terest to the closing days of 
the games. 


Thirty-one Japanese athletes 
here for the world University 
Games were the guests Friday 
of Japan’s Ambassador to 
France, Tetsuro Furukaki, at a 
reception at the Ambassador's 
residence. The athletes had a 
meal of the first Japanese-style 
food they had seen for a week, 
since they arrived in Paris. 


They will compete in the 
weeklong games with 29 other 
nations in track, water polo, 
fencing and tennis. 


Track Said Good 


PARIS (KyodoUP) — The 
Japanese track team which ar- 
rived Thursday for the Paris 
University Games had its first 
outing Friday. 

Hop, step and jumper Hiroshi 
Shibata said he thought the 
track and pits at Charlety 
Stadium were excellent, and 
that he hoped to improve on 
his previous best of 15.88 me- 
ters. 

Shibata was less satisfied with 
French food served at Japanese 
team quarters. “It’s too differ- 
ent from what we eat at home,” 
he said, “and somewhat too 
heavy. But we're trying to get 
the menus changed.” 


Braves Blast Reds 
With Four Homers; 
Nats Drop Bombers 


NEW YORK (AP)—The Milwaukee Braves con- 
tinued their mastery over Cincinnati Friday night as 
four home runs powered them to a 9-5 victory over the 


Redlegs. 

The victory protected Mil- 
waukee’s seven game lead in the 
National League and gave the 
Braves a 15-2 margin over Cin- 
cinnati for the season. 

In the American League, the 
Washington Senators knocked 
Bobby Shantz out of the box 
with a 3run fifth inning rally 
and went on to defeat the New 
York Yankees 42. 


The Yankees retained their 
6%-game lead as the Kansas 
City Athletics, behind Alex Kell- 
ner’s six-hitter, defeated Chi- 
cago’s second place White Sox, 
and Bob Keegan, 31. 


Vingegar Bend Mizell bested 
Moe Drabowsky in a pitching 
duel as the St. Louis Cardinals 
beat the Chicago Cubs, 2 to l. 
Mizell fanned 11 Cubs to raise 
their season strikeout total for 
the club to 812, a new National 
League record. 


Young Don Drysdale, backed 
up by three home runs, per- 
mitted only three singles and 
retired the last 13 men in order 
while gaining his 14th victory 
and fourth shutout as_ the 
Brooklyn Dodgers battered New 
York’s Giants 10-0. 

Scoring all their runs in the 
first vhree innings, the Phila- 
delphia Phillies nosed out the 
Pittsburgh Pirates 4-3 and gave 
rookie Jack Sanford his 17th 
victory against five defeats. 

Ted Williams got an infield 
single his last time up to hold 
the American League batting 
leadership by a fractior while 
his Boston Red Sox were whip- 
ping the Baltimore Orioles 8-1. 

Four errors by the Cleveland 
infield ruined a superb pitching 
performance by Cal McLish but 
they managed to defeat the 
Detroit Tigers 6-5 in 10 innings 
anyway. The victory moved 
Cleveland within a _ half-game 
of the fourth place Tigers. 


BALTIMORE (AP) — Balti- 
more fans gave Ted Williams 
of Boston a birthday greeting 
Friday that brought tears to 
the eyes of the veteran base- 
ball slugger. 

A tremendous ovation that 
lasted for about 30 seconds wel- 
comed Williams on his 39th 
birthday. He was given a huge 
cake, an oil painting of himself 
and one of many checks for his 
favorite charity, “The Jimmy 
Fund,” which conducts research 
on cancer in children, 


Linescores 


By The Associated Press 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Washington .. 000130 000 4 9 2 
New York ,.... 000 101 000 210 1 
Stobbs, Byerly (6) and Fitzgerald, 
Berberet (7); Shantz, Cicotte (5) 
and Berra. W—Stobbs. L-—Shantz. 
Home Run—New York, Mantle. 


Boston ...... 100 005 020 811 1 
Biltimore .... 000 000 001 1 6 2 
Porterfield and Daley; Loes, Leh- 
man (6), Walker (9) and Triandos, 
Zupo (9), L-—Loes. ; 
Home Run—Boston, Jemse 


—_—— —-— -= 


(10 innings) 
Detroit .... 000 2000021 5 4 0 
Cleveland .. 300 100 0002 6 9 0 


Hoeft, Bunning (10) and House, 


Wilson (10); McLish, Valentinetti; 
(10) and Hegan. W—Valentinetti. 
1. —Hoeft. 


Home Run—Detroit, Maxwell. 


Chicago ....... 000 100 000—1 6 1 
Kansas City ... 002 000 Olx—3 8 2 

Keegan and Lollar; Keliner and 
Smith. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milwaukee .... 212 001 012—9 11 0 
Cincinnati ..... 030 000 011—5 9 1 

Spahn, McMahon (7), Trowbridge 
(9) Phillips (9) and Sawatski; 
Podbielan, Gross (3), Sanchez (7), 
Klippstein (9) Acker (9) and Bailey. 
W—Spahn. L—Gross. 

Home Runs—Milwaukee, Mathews, 
Sawatski, Torre, Covington. 


St. Louis eee 000 000 101 ‘ 2 7 1 

Chicago ..... . 000 000 100 1 8 0 
Mizell and Cooper; Drabowsky 

and Neeman. ‘ 


New York .... 000 000 000 0 3 2 
Brooklyn .... 030 330 Olx 1012 1 

Gomez, Monzant (4) Constable 
(5) Miller (8) and Thomas, Katt 
(7); Drysdale and Roseboro, Wal- 
ker (6). L—Gomez. 

Home Runs— Brooklyn, Neal, 
Hodges, Furillo. 


Pittsburgh .... 002 010 000 3 8 0 
Philadelphia .. 211 000 00x 410 0 
Law, Arroyo (3)) King (3), Face 
(7) and Foiles, Sanford and Lopata, 
Lonnett (9). L-—Law. 
Home Run—Pittsburgh, Groat. 


| Sam Sneads 


Golf School | 


When The Going Gets Rough 


Regardless of how good a 
golfer you may be, the time 
will come when trouble heads 
your way. If the trouble is 
light rough, it isn’t too seri- 
ous a problem. In fact, you 
may be able to hit your shot 
almost as though it were in 
the fairway. 


If you’ve wandered off the 
fairway into the light rough, 
take a full swing as usual and 
apply the other fundamentals 
of a normal swing. The head 
should be anchored solidly 
even at the top of the back- 
swing. 

If you don’t need the dis- 
tance a wood shot gives, you 
can play a normal iron shot 
from light rough. Be sure 
you strike the ball first in 
hitting — shot from the 
‘rough, erwise, the grass 
may slow your clubhead. 


Don’t alter your swing just 


because your tee shot isn’t 
in the fairway. Study the 
shot, and decide if you can 
use your normal swing. Often 
you can. 

(Copyright 1957, John F, Dille Co.) 


STANDINGS 


By The Associated Press 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


ww 2 2 Ge 
Milwaukee eeere 78 48 619 — 
BreeklyR eccccee ton BM BS 7 
Be, BOUED ecccoee i 2a ae 
Cincinnati ...<- 64,63 504 14', 
Philadelphia ... 64 63 .5O4 Il4)1, 
New York ..... 62 69 473 18', 
CHUSRSD - cacceces @® %6§ 2 @ 
Pittsburgh ..... a6 % Bl ®D 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

WwW kL Pet. GB 
New York ....832 *% 61 — 
Chicago ....... 75 SB 591 6'2 
Boston @etereee 68 59 .535 13%, 
BPORPORS § cccccee 63 65 491 19 
Cleveland ..... 63 66 .488 191% 
Baltimore ..... eo @& £46 @ 
Kansas City ..50 78 391 ® 
Washington ® 732 386 32'2 


Dupas Whips 
Busso in TV 
10-Rounder 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. (Kyodo- 
UP)—Second-ranked lightweight 
Ralph Dupas, fighting in angry, 
explosive bursts, stood off the 
power punches of New York's 
Johnny Busso Friday night to 
win a unanimous decision in a 
television 10rounder at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium. 

Dupas, a controversial fighter 
involved in a New Orleans, La., 
court fight in which he is trying 
to prove he is white rather than 
a Negro, was a 5-2 favorite go- 
ing into the bout but looked sev- 
eral times like he might have 
been a “goner” had it not been 
for his experience and stamina. 

Busso, 10th ranked in the 
lightweight division, lacked the 
speed of his dark-haired oppo 
nent but when he got Dupas 
against the ropes he landed 
punch after punch that stunned 
the New Orleans fighter. 

Dupas weighed 140% and 
Busso weighed 141%. A crowd 
of about 2,500 watched the bout. 


To Fight Macias 


MANILA (Kyodo-UP)—Hard- 
hitting Filipino Al Asuncion 
will leave soon for Mexico City 
for a title fight against Raul 
(Raton) Macias, the National 
Boxing Association’s world ban- 
tamweight champion. 


Asuncion’s handlers made 
this announcement following 
the fighter’s seventh round 
KO victory over Philippine 


bantamweight champion Arab 
Junior in a 12-round title fight 
Friday night at Rizal Coliseum. 


Some 9,000 fans saw Asun- 
cion, fifth ranked world bantam- 
weight, knock out the Philip- 
pine champion with a right to 
the solar plexus in 2 minutes 
58 seconds of the seventh 
round. 


The 24-year-old Asuncion Car- 
ried the fight to the dodging 
champion from the opening 
bell. 


Asuncion, ranked No. 5 ban- 
tamweight in Thursday’s Ring 
magazine ratings, weighed 117 
pounds against Arab Junior's 
116%. 


Japan’s Takeshi Yamaguchi, 
one of two foreign fighters in 
last night’s card, failed in his 
bid to win the Philippine fiy- 
weight title against Young 
Aquino of the Philippines. The 
113-pound Japanese was earlier 


favored to subdue Aquino, who 


fought at 114% pounds. 


In another bout on the eve- 
ning’s card Little Cezar of the 
Philippines drew with Thai- 
land’s Saipetch Yontrakit in a 
battle for the Philippine feather- 
weight championship. Both 
battlers weighed 125% pounds. 


Tenri U. Swimmers 
Star in 400 Medley 


Four Tenri University stu- 
dents set Japan’s best time of 
5:07.8 for the women’s 400-meter 
medley at the Kansai students 
swimming championship meet 
at the Osaka pool yesterday. 

They are Sachiko Murase, 
Yoshiko Takamatsu, Shizue Mi- 
yabe and Yoshiko Sato. 

The world standard time in 
this event decided by the FINA 
this year is five minutes flat. 


Seren 
jeexall 
PHARMACY 


STATESIDE DRUGS AT 
ECONOMICAL PRICES ... 


SANKEI! KAIKAWN 
on 4th St., 1 Block beyond 
“W" Ave. 3, 1l-chome Otemachi# 
Tel. 23-0745-6 
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Inter-America 
Pact Hopes: 
Glimmering 


i i BUENOS AIRES (Kyodo-UP) 
ee ee —The United States delegation 
eee! ee =| Friday put two formal reserva- 
=-|tions on the draft inter-Ameri- 

¥ Pican economic agreement, and 
£3 gf ' additional reservations are ex- 
fae 8 86©'|pected from Mexico, sending 
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Power Slack |i ne 


Excessive investment by the 
nation’s industrial enterprises, 
which led the Government to 
institute an emergency econo- 
mic policy, was clearly seen in 
the April-June provisional set- 
tlements of accounts of the 195 
major industrial companies sur- 


A spokesman for the Tokyo 
Power Co. yesterday said large 
factories and plants within its 
service area might suffer from 
shortages of power this fall. 


The company, he said, would 
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veyed by the Finance Ministry. 

According to an announce- 
ment by the Ministry yester- 
day, the period’s investment in 
raw material stocks rose by 50 
per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year and 
equipment investment by 80 
per cent, showing the preval- 
ence of excessive investment 
during the period. 

The survey also revealed that 
their money-borrowing policy 
during the past one year im- 
peded capital formation and 
harmed healthy management. 

Details of the announcement 
follow: 

1. Proceeds, profits and loss- 
es of the three-month period 
were 30 per cent larger, re- 
spectively, than the correspond- 
ing period of last vear. 

2. Personnel expenses show- 


ed a 17.8 per cent increase but /% 
per capita expense was 11 per|]' 


cent larger because of an in- 
crease of 6.1 per cent in per- 
sonnel. 

3. Of the floating assets, 
stocks increased by 48 per cent 
in striking contrast with 13.3 
per cent increase shown for the 
corresponding period of last 
vear. 

4. Of the fixed assets, the 
provisional construction ac- 
counts showed a 77.9 per cent 
increase against a 3.3 per cent 
increase for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

5. As to capital formation, 
book debts and short-term debts 
showed 32.8 per cent and 46.7 
per cent increases, respectively. 

The capital formation which 
was 62.9 per cent in liabilities 
against 37.1 per cent in assets 
for the corresponding period of 
last year was changed into 66.8 
per cent in liabilities and 33.2 
per cent in assets. 


Trade Price Indices 
Register Decline 


The Bank of Japan announc- 
ed vesterday that the export 
and import price indices for 
July showed declines of 1.4 to 
1.8 per cent, respectively. 

It said the export index stood 
at 125.4 and that of import 103.9 
against 100 for the July 1949- 
June 1950 period. 

The drop in the import index 
was particularly large in com- 
parison with 0.4 for April, 0.2 
for May and 0.7 for June. 

Since the first of the year, 
exports dipped by 4.9 per cent 
and imports 2.3 per cent. 

Itemwise in exports, foods 
dropped by 3.9 per cent, follow- 
ed by 3.5 per cent in metal and 
metal products. 

Following a cut in cement 
prices, ceramic products also 
slumped by 1.0 per cent and 
chemical products by 0.9 per 
cent. 

Import price indices of foods 
dropped by 1.2 per cent, ores 
2.6 per cent, chemical products 
17.6 per cent, Jumber 1.6 per 
cent and metal 2.0 per cent. 


J apan, Peiping Plan 
Tool Team Swap 


Plans are being pushed for an 
exchange of Japanese and Com- 
munist Chinese industrial, tool 
missions next spring, according 
to Kiichi Komine, head of the 
recent Japanese machine tool 
industry mission to the Soviet 
Union. 

The idea of exchanging in- 
dustrial tool missions for 
investigating technological ad- 
vances in the machine tools 
field in both countries material- 
ized when Komine stopped over 
sn Peiping on his way back 
from Moscow. 

Present plans call for a 
Japanese inspection team leav- 
ing for Communist China in 
March, with the Communist 
Chinese sending their mission 
to Japan in April. 


Canned eles t5 U.K. 


Under Negotiation 


HAKODATE (Kyodo)—Tsune- 
jiro Hiratsuka, president of 
Nichiro Fisheries, said here Fri- 
day that negotiations were 
under way with Britain for a 
widening of its import frame- 
work for canned red salmon in 
view of the big haul this sea- 
son. 

As to canned crab, the Nichiro 
Fisheries president said indica- 
tions were that talks shortly 
would be wound up to export 
500,000 dozens of canned crab 
to the United States. He added 
that the outiook was bright for 
export of canned marine pro- 
ducts. 


Record Crop Seen 
For Irish Potatoes 


This year’s harvest of spring- 
planted Irish potatoes was ex- 
pected to record an all-time 
high of 6,993,525,800 pounds, 
the Agriculture-Forestry Min- 
istry .announced yesterday on 
the basis of a survey. 

Compared with the actual 
yield for last year, the estimat- 
ed figure for this year repre- 
sents an increase of 1,082,670,- 
600 pounds. 

The record crop is attributed 
to the iné¢rease in the planted 
acreage and to the fine wéather 
prevailing in Hokkaido, the 
chief potato-producing area in 
Japan, 
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The 20,650-ton tanker Matsushima 

Innoshima Dockyard of the Hitachi Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
The tanker was ordered by the Nip- 
It is expected to be completed in late No. 
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Maru was launched at the 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—The 12th annual meeting 
of the World Bank to be held 
here this month will be of 
more direct interest than usual 


to several Asian countries, 
Washington wil be “the 
world’s financial capital” dur- 


ing the meeting from Sept. 29 
to 26, but the formal business 
to be transacted will be one of 
the least important reasons 
for the presence of the various 
delegations. 


The occasion will provide 
the finance ministers, governors 
of the central banks and other 
representatives of the World 
Bank’s 62 member countries 
with many opportunities to 
meet for important informal 
discussions without having to 
go on special overseas missions, 


Japan is known to be coming 
with proposals for various 
power, road and industrial de- 
velopment projects and is ex- 
pected to enter into discussions 
with bank officials. 
Hisato Ichimada, 
nese Finance Minister, has 
mentioned the possibility of 
borrowing 300 million dollars 
from the bank. 

Pakistani railway officials, 
who are on their way to Wash- 
ington to negotiate a loan, are 
already in Europe consulting 
suppliers. They are expected to 
seek a bank loan of about 40 
million dollars for railway de- 
velopment. 

Pakistan and India, engaged 
in the long-standing Indus 
waters dispute in which the 
bank has been extending its 
good offices, will be represen- 
ted by their Finance Ministers— 
Sayed Amjad Ali of Pakistan, 
and T. T. Krishnameachari of 
India. 

It is anticipated that the Sep- 
tember meeting will provide an 
occasion for further talks with 


Japan Delegation 
To Leave Sept. 14 


An 11-man delegation to nego- 
tiate a fourth private trade 
agreement with Communist 
China will leave Tokyo for Pei- 
ping via Hongkong by JAL 
plane at 11 p.m. Sept. 14. 


the Japa- 


The Dietmen’s League for 
Promotion of Japan-China 
Trade, Japan International 
Trade Promotion § § Association 


and Japan-China Export-Import 
Association, which are jointly 
undertaking the dispatch of the 
group, Friday selected the mem- 
bers of the mission. 

The delegation will be headed 
by Liberal-Democrat Rep, Masa- 
nosuke Ikeda. , 

It will be comprised of seven 
representatives of the Dietmen’s 
League for Promotion of Japan- 
China Trade (three _ Liberal- 
Democrats, two Socialists, one 
Ryokufukai member and a 
Communist), and two represen- 
tatives each of the Japan Inter- 
national Trade Promotion Asso- 
ciation and the Japan-China Ex- 
port-Import Association. 

The lone Communist Party 
Dietman included in the delega- 
tion in Rep. Kanichi Kawakami. 
The 1l-man team will be ac- 
companied by about eight aides 
and technical experts. 


West German Traders 


To Leave for Peiping 


COLOGNE (AP)—A _ West 
German trade delegation com- 
posed of nine businessmen 
leaves here Saturday for Peiping 
to work out a trade agreement 
with Red China. 

West Germany, already Red 
China’s biggest trade partner 
among Western nations, eased 
restrictions on its China trade 
last June following a similar 
move by Great Britain. Until 
then the German Federal Re- 
publfc had adhered to the heavy 
Chinese trade restrictions pat- 
terned by the United States. 


trols in line with those for Rus- 


i tries. 


World Bank Meet to Draw 
Interest of Asian Nations 


| bank Officials 


regarding the 
Indus dispute. 

India, the World Bank’s big- 
gest customer and in need of 
external finance for the second 
five-year plan, is expected to 
hold additional talks with dele- 
gations from other countries to 
seek more funds, 

Eugene Black, president of 
the World Bank, recently made 
his first visit to the Philippines, 
which has put forward several 
power projects for considera- 
tion for bank loans. 

While these proposals have 
not yc. reached the negotiating 
stage, more talks with bank 
representatives are likely to be 
held. 

Thailand, which recently won 
the bank’s approval for a 66 
million dollar loan for the multi- 
purpose Yanhee power, irriga- 
tion and flood control project, 
hopes to have the agreement 
signed in Washington by the 


have to take measures curbing 
the supply of power to such 
large consumers. — 


The spokesman said that de 
spite the government’s steps to 
restrict equipment investments, 
the demand for power among 
the large mills and factories in 
the service area would probab- 
ly increase beyond the increase 
in the supply of power. 

Illustrating the sharp in- 
crease in the demand of pow- 
er this year, the spokesman 
said the demand in*April was 
up 14 per cent from the cor- 
responding month a year be- 
fore. 

In May, there was an increase 
of 19 per cent, in June, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent and in 
July an increase of 17.5 per 
cent over the comparable 
months a year before. 

They company, he said, boost- 
ed the supply of power during 
the April-July period to 5,680 
million kilowatt hours from the 
originally planned 5,400 mil- 
lion. Even this has failed to 
meet the needs, he said. 


In September the drought 
season will set in, worsening 
the situation to a point where 
the company would be forced 


to curb the supply of electri- 
city, he said. 


Nation’s Milk Yield 
Decreases in July 


The nation’s milk output for 
July amounted to 29,968,960 gal- 
lons Or a decrease of 704,480 
gallons from June. 


According to an announce- 
ment by the Agriculture-For- 
estry Ministry Friday, the July 
production represented a 21.1 
per cent increase from the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
Milk production for the Jan- 
uary-July period aggregated 
198,682,400 gallons or 19.5 per 
cent more than the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


Of the July production, 14,- 
089,560 gallons were used for 


time the annual meeting is held. | 


drinking and 12,214,160 gallons 
for processing. 


Pitfalls in Foreign 


Trade. . .13 


The easing of these regula- 
tions brought China trade con- 


sia and other satellite: .coun- 


London Finance Firms 
Lick Cream of Exports 


By KIYOSHI MORII 


In underdeveloped parts of 
the world like Africa, indigen- 
ous importers of limited means, 
needing a letter of credit to pay 
for a purchase from abroad, 
have to deposit 100 per cent 
of the value of the L/C with 
the issuing bank. Otherwise 
the bank will simply not issue 
one. | 

The L/C must reach the ex- 
porter before shipment. The 
funds will remain tied up from 
the date of the deposit until 
the goods arrive. The length of 
the dormant period depends on 
the length of time required for 
the transit of the goods. It 
may be one month, two months, 
three months, or longer. 

Few, if any, importers of 
small means can afford to let 
funds remain tied up for any 
length of time. Many, especial- 
ly those in Africa, turn to 
financing brokers in London, 
commonly known as “confirm- 
ing houses.” 

A confirming house opens a 
letter of credit through a Lon- 
don bank for the African im- 
porter on the security of a de- 
posit of 25 per cent of the value 
of the L/C and collects from 
him bank charges plus a com- 
mission, usually 3 per cent, for 
itself. 

Some confirming houses, 
taking mean advantage of their 
position as de facto payers for 


letters of credit, insert un- 
reasonable clauses in them 
without the Knowledge of the 
importers (whom they call 
clients) and make wrongful 
gains. 


F & Co., a Japanese export 
firm, received an order from an 
indigenous importer in Nigeria, 
West Africa, for sewing mach- 
ines. The letter of credit from 
the London confirming house 
contained a clause for a certifi- 
cate of inspection signed by 
O & Co., a Chinese firm located 
at the port of shipment. 

F & Co. thought nothing of 
the clause until it was ready to 
ship the machines and approach- 
ed O & Co. for their signature 
on the inspection § certificate. 
The Chinese firm held out for 
5 per cent of the invoice value 
as a fee for signing! 

In consternation F & Co. ex- 
plained that the fee had been 
totally unexpected and had cer- 
tainly not been included in the 
price. Payment of the fee, the 
Japanese exporter pleaded, 
would knock him completely 
out of his profit. The Chinese 
firm would not listen. 

F & Co. consulted with the 
negotiating bank. The bank 
could not understand the re- 
quirement for an inspection cer- 
tificate signed by a private firm 
when an inspection certificate 
had been issued by a Govern- 


ment inspection organ. | 
The bank agreed to “buy” the 


|estimated at several dozen to 


draft without the Chinese firm’s 
inspection certificate—on the| 
strength of a letter of guaran- 
tee from F & Co. The Japanese 
exporter undertook, in writing, 
to keep the bank harmless from 
all consequences arising out of 
its accommodating action. So, 
the goods were shipped without 
the inspection certificate. 

When the draft reached Lon- 
don, it was dishonored by the 
confirming house. In a letter 
to the Japanese firm in intimat- 
ed clearly it would be prepared 
to honor the draft if F & Co. 
would rush an inspection cer- 
tificate signed by the Chinese 
firm. 

The goods were afloat. There 
was no choice for F & Co. but 
to give in. 

It transpired later that two 
other Japanese firms had been 
similarly “done in” by the same 
London confirming house. 


There is no knowing what 
kind of arrangement there was 
between the London confirming 
house and the Chinese firm in 
Japan, but it is clear they work- 
ed closely together. 


Investigation suggested that 
the Chinese firm had been re- 
ceiving from the London con- 
firming house all information 
about the business of the Japa- 
nese firms in whose favor the 
confirming house had opened 
letters of credit. 


' With this intelligence, it ap- 
peared, the Chinese firm was 
able to divert all future busi- 
ness from the Japanese firms to 
itself. In payment of the intel- 
ligence supplied, it further ap- 
peared, the Chinese firm sur- 
rendered to the London con- 
firming house the 5 per cent in- 
spection certificate fees it col- 
lected from Japanese firms. 


F & Co. wrote and told the 
Nigerian importer of its sus- 
picions, but the only reaction 
the importer showed was to 
transfer all its future business 
to the Chinese firm! Dependent 
for financial accommodation, the 
Nigerian importer dared not do 
anything to incur the displeas- 
ure of the London confirming 
house. 

The London confirming houses, 
in addition to acting as financ- 
ing brokers, also act as com- 
mission merchants. They place 
orders directly with Japanese 
exporters, issue letters of 
credit; order the goods consign- 
ed to a bank or some firm or 
individual at the destination 
(but not the ultimate importer, 
whom the confirming houses 
take pains to keep in the back- 
ground) and collect commis- 
Sions from Japanese exporters 
at agreed rates, 

The number of London con- 
firming houses js variously 


Japan and Nationalist China 
yesterday formally concluded a 
$92,600,000 each way trade ar- 
rangement, culminating negoti- 
ations which had been under 
way in Tokyo since Feb. 21, 
The new trade accord covers 
a one-year period, retroactive 
from April until March, next 
year, It is $16,500,000 larger 
than the target for the past 
fiscal year in both export and 
import, 
Signing of the trade program 


Dishonored Bills Set 
Record in August 


The number of bills dishonor- 
ed during August showed a new 
high, registering 63,725, the To- 
kyo Clearing House announced 
yesterday. 

The numbes showed a 41.5 per 
cent increase over the corres- 
ponding period of last year and 
topped the previous record of 
60,613 shown in July, 

Many of the dishonored bills 
were drawn by textile, machi- 
nery and steel interests, 


Bank Clearings 
(Aug. 31) 

Bills Cleared .. 246,106 

Value ..ecceee ¥148,684,976,000 


Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama (s 


Balance ...... % 15,128,034,000 
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took place at the Foreign Office | 
at 11 a.m. yesterday between 
Japanese Foreign Minister Ai- 
ichiro Fujiyama and National- 
ist Chinese Ambassador to Ja- 
pan Shen Chin-ting. 

The rise in the value of pro- 
jected trade was attributable in 
the export phase to an increase 
in planned shipment of rolling 
stock, communications equip- 
ment and ships from the past 
figure of $3,500,000 to $10 mil- 
lion and the raising of the 
framework for generally all 
tvpes of goods. 

In the import category, the 
value of sugar imports rose in 
the new trade arrangement from 
a hiking of the sugar price, 


Japan’s major item of exports 
to Taiwan under the new trade 
program stood to be nitrogenous 
and superphosphate of lime fer- 
tilizer, 300,000 tons, valued at 
$22,000,000. 

Nationalist China’s chief ex- 
ports to Japan were listed as 
$41,500,000 worth of sugar and 
rice valued at $23,000,000, 


The dragging out of the trade 
talks for approximately half a 
year stemmed from principally 
two reasons: 1) Nationalist 
China’s demand that Japan 
speedily purchase 50,000 tons of 
Taiwanese rice remaining in the | 


tanding left) exchanged instruments of trade 
agreement with Chinese Ambassador to Japan Shen Chin-ting (standing right) yesterday after 
signing $92,600,000 each way trade arrangement between Japan and Nationalist China. The con- 


clusion of the trade accord at the Japanese Foreign Office culminated negotiations which had 
been under way in Tokyo since February, 


Japan, Taiwan Sign Trade Pact 


past fiscal year’s program. 2) | 


hopes for approval of the docu- 


. ‘|ment at this conference glim- 


awd 
— 


Inability to reach an early 
agreement on the sugar to be 
imported by Japan owing to a 
slump in the international sugar 
price in the midst of negotia- 
tions. 

The first issue was settled by 
an understanding to set the 
volume of rice to be imported 
by Japan at a target of 150,000 
tons, of which Japan promised 
without fail to purchase 50,000 
tons, 

As to the question of sugar 
import, the two parties finally 
agreed as a principle to set the 
Sugar price in relation to the 
price of sugar on the interna- 
tional market, " 


Seattle Fair Official 


Leaves for Far East 


SEATTLE (INS) — Willard 
Maxwell, Seattle banker and 
civic leader, left by plane Fri- 
day on a six-week tour of the 
Orient on behalf of the Wash- 
ington State International Trade 
Fair. 

Maxwell is president of the 
7th annual trade fair, set for 
next April 11-20 in Seattle’s Na- 
tional Guard Armory. 

Maxwell will confer with gov- 
ernment offcials in Japan, For- 
mosa, Hongkong, Thailand, In- 


dia, the Philippines and Burma. 


jl ported dis 


$| mering. 


The U.S. delegation was re- 
posed to accept a 
proposal for the substitution of 
the proposed economic treaty, 
which requires congressional 
approval, by a “declaration of 
principles” which would pull to- 
gether the points of agreement 
between the 2() American repub- 
lics represented here. How- 
ever, a Brazilian delegate said 
the requirement that the first 
commission studying the agree- 
ment submit a draft of what- 
ever type of document it ap- 
proves by midnight Saturday 
made even this possibility of a 
declaration problematical. 

U.S. delegate John Leddy rais- 
ed his hand alone in a negative 
vote, after all the Latin Amer- 
ican delegates had voted favor- 
ably, on Articles 13 and 16 on 
inter-American trade. The first 
article, Leddy said, “would per- 
mit governments to assume a 
responsibility for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices in world trade.” 

The second, he said “would 
create substantial new excep- 
tions to the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clauses which 
form part of agreements which 
the United States has in many 
international agreements.” 

The Mexican delegation is ex- 
pected to present a formal re- 
servation on Art. 28, which re- 
quires “just, prompt, and ade- 
quate” compensation for foreign 
investors in cases of expropria- 
tion. 


Currency Report 


Currency issue of the Bank 
of Japan Friday increased 
21,876 million yen to 639,879 
million yen from Thursday, 

Advances and national bond 
holdings also rose, the former 
21,876 million yen to 639,870 
million yen and the latter 300 
million yen to 231,798 million 
yen. 
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That certainly does make a difference. It seems to go fast 
enough, anyway. And when you spend it, you want to do it 
wisely — get the most for your money. This is true parti- 
cularly when you purchase a camera. You want the BEST. 
And the best is a camera perfected to the extent that it will 
solve all photographic problems. 


Such a camera is the Contax. Telephoto, wide-angle (up to 
90°), close-up, reproduction, micro- and reduced-scale 
photography, even stereo pictures, all are not only possible, 
but bound for success with the Contax. One investment: 
the 35 mm precision camera — and an amazing system of 
high-efficiency lenses and accessories to add to as the 


need arises. 


The phenomenal shutter synchronized up to '/izse sec gets 
you your BEST real fast as well. And this, fast shutter is 
complemented by quick, easy camera operation. Years of 
technical knowhow and experience have gone into the Contax 


to make it the BEST, 


Additional Contax data: 
35 mm precision camera with coupled range finder, fully 
synchronized focal plane shutter, two cassette system and 
detachable back. Contax Illa, in addition, features a built-in 


a Zeiss Ikon camera 


For additional information and brochures 
see your photo dealer or write to Fine 


Technic Products Co., No. 14, 


Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
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MQTeR MINTER ANsoeF 3 A228 


Domestic, Foreign Markets 


TOKYO STOCKS 


Kyodo 

The preholiday 
closed rather steady 
helped by an upsurge on the New 
York stock exchange and a favor- 
able prospect of Japan's interna- 
tional account. 

Regular way stocks were spotted 
with the exception of Mitsubish 
Realty which went up 3. 

In the miscellaneous group, Haya- 
kawa Electric and Japan Gas- 
Chemical slightly eased off. 

Laggards and second-rated stocks, 
however, stiffened on circular buy- 
ings. 

The average price of 225 stocks 
advanced 18 sen to ¥530.37. 

Turnover was estimated at 16 
million shares. 


Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
SPECIFIED STOCKS 


Heiwa Real Estate ... 258 259 
Tokyo Marine & Fire 119 119 
a Lines ee . & ~—45 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 78 77 
Nisshin Spinning .... 206 206 
Ajimomoto ...cccseeees 221 222 
Mitsukoshi .....cecccce 225 224 
Mitsubishi Estate .... 202 205 
MARINE PRODUCTS 

Polar Whaling ....... 53 54 
Nichiro Fisheries .... 62 62 
Nippon Suisan ecccees 100 100 
MINING 

Mitsubishi Metal Min. 92 91 
Nippon Mining ...... 79 78 
Sumitomo Metal Min. 91 90 
Mitsui Min. & Smelt. 100 100 
Mitsui Mining ....... 86 86 
Mitsubishi Mining ... 100 100 
Furukawa Mining ... 110 109 
Hokkaido Colliery ... 119 120 
Ube Ind, ee eeeeeeesece 125 125 
Teikoku Oil eeeeeeeee 138 136 
FOODSTUFF 

Nippon Flour Mills .. 107 108 
Nisshin Flour Milling 127 128 
Dai Nippon Sugar ... 148 148 
Taito eeccceccooccsooocse 287 288 
Nippon Breweries ... 140 141 
Asahi Breweries .... 158 158 
Kirin Breweries ..... 203 * 204 
Takara Breweries ... — 79 
TEXTILE 

Toyo Spinning ....... 195 197 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 118 118 
Fuji Spinning ........ 102 102 
Japan Wool Textile .. 129 134 
RAYON 

Teikoku Rayon eccese 118 117 
2 POE sccocceccee MS 242 
Toho Rayon esssesees§ 91 92 
Kurashiki Rayon .... 156 155 
Nippon Rayon ....e.+ 129 134 
Asahi Chemical ...... 373 372 
PULP 

SanyO Pulp eeccccecee 91 90 
Nippon Pulp ...cccceee 112 112 
Kokusaku Pulp ..... 95 44 
Tohoku Pulp eccccecce 62 94 
PAPER 

Jji PQPeF ccccccccccee 259 255 
Honshu Paper ...ecc- 101 101 
Jujo Paper ..eccccese 288 290 
CHEMICALS 

Toyo Koatsu e.ccccee 143 143 
Showa Electric Ind. . 153 153 
Sumitomo Chemical .. 153 153 
New Japan Nitrogen . 90 90 
Nissan Chemical cere FO 70 
Nippon Soda eeeeeece 82 82 
Toa Gosei Trrrrisitt 109 112 
Mitsui Chemical ..... 150 149 
Kyowa Fermentation . 105 105 
Sekisui Chemical .... 105 106 
BAMNKYVO ccccccccccccce 158 155 
Takeda Pharmaceutical 101 103 
Fuji Photo Film ..... 131 131 
Konishiroku Photo .. 66 66 
OIL & COAL PRODUCTS 

Nippon Oil eeeeseeeece 98 98 
ES 129 
Dt UE pasenccoce 10 180 
Mitsubishi Oil ....... 170 175 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo .. 149 150 
Koa Oil eee eeeeeaeneeeee 170 172 
nr SIE caeccccccee 149 144 
Mitsubishi Chemical . 108 108 


RUBBER CERAMICS & GLASS 


Yokohama Rubber ... 158 155 
Asahi Glass ecceseeese 209 209 
Nippon, Sheet Glass .. 169 168 
Japan Cement .,....., 118 118 
Iwaki Cement ....... 307 306 
Onoda Cement ...... 82 82 
STEEL & METAL 

Yawata Iron & Steel 69 69 
Fuji Iron & Steel .... 67 67 
Kawasaki Steel ...... 60 
Nippon Steel Tube .. 7! 71 
Sumitomo Metal .... 64 64 
Kobe Steel Works ... 57 57 
Japan Steel Works .. 93 92 
Nippon Yakin ........ 59 58 
Nippon Light Metal .. 165 163 
MACHINERY 

Komatsu Mfg. eccccee 60 60 
Ebara Mfg. cccccccces 196 195 
Japan Precision ..... 145 145 
Toye Bearing ........ 156 156 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
i Mi. “scoccccce Of 18 
Tokyo Shibaura .... 89 83) 
Mitsubishi Electric .. 90 90 
Fuji Electric ..... moe 99 
Furukawa Electric Ind. 93 93 
Sumitomo Electric Ind. 77 78 
Nippon Electric .... 95 95 
Matsushita Electric .. 219 220 
Yokohama Electric ., 145 145 
SHIPBUILDING 

Mitsubishi Shipbldg. . 95 95 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy 91 91 
Mitsui Shipbuilding . 108 108 
Hitachi Shipbulding . 91 90 
Harima Shipbuilding . 58 58 
a »« & 62 
Kawasaki Dockyard .. 66 66 
Ishikawajima H'vy Ind. 74 75 
AUTOMOBILE 

Nissan Motor ..ccocce 118 118 
Isuzu Motor ..ccccceee 105 106 
Toyota Motor ........ 239 241 
i Cs esccccccee 101 101 
CAMERA , 

Nippon Kogaku K.K. 137 138 
Canon Camera ....... 213 212 
TRADING 

Daiichi Bussan ...... 125 128 
Mitsui Bussan ....... 129 136 
Mitsubishi Trading .. 92 92 
FINANCE 

Bank of Tokyo ...... 60 60 
DE, cuscce soocoe 296 76 
Mitsubishi Bank .... 77 77 
Tais*o Marine & Fire 66 66 
Sumitomo Marine & F. 66 66 


TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING 


Nippon Express ...... 168 170 
PE, baka s stescteces @ 38 
Nitto Shosen ........ 55 55 
Mitsui Steamship .... 47 47 
Yamashita Steamship. 39 39 
a PD scesceccece 51 50 
Mitsubishi Shipping . 54 53 
Daido Kaiun ...... . & 46 
Nippon Oil Tanker ... 58 58 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Tokyo Electric Power 619 619 
Chubu Electric Power 620 619 
Kansai Electric Power 685 687 
Tokyo GaS ..cccsseee 77 76 
AMUSEMENT 

BMOCHIKU ..cccccccce.s 114 113 
Ee 
DT hitiibecescescess 282 112 
i aeeeae smaneooocce SAE 113 
AVERAGES 

Dow-Jones Average .529.49 530.37 
Single Average ....... 110.60 110.79 


(Stock prices by courtesy of the 
' Nomura Securities Company) 


stock market 
yesterday 


| NEW YORK STOCKS 
NEW YORK (AP)—The stock 
market quietly made its biggest 
advance on average since May 29, 
1956 Friday. 

At best, a slight recovery was 
expected from Thursday’s decline 
but based on the closing average, 
the quoted value of all listed stocks 
rose an estimated 3,350,000,000 dol- 
lars completely wiping out the 
week's losses and putting the mar- 
ket well ahead of its position last 
Friday. 

The advance, however, had none 
of the brisk trading and excitement 
of typical rallies similar to it in 
scope. In fact, volume was the 
lightest of the week as it dwindled 
to 1,600,000 shares from 1,630,000 
Thursday. 

Reasons for the rise, analysts said, 
included a tendency to rebound 
from Thursday’s drop and a con- 
siderable amount of short covering 
in view of the long Labor Day 
weekend ahead and the internation- 
al uncertainties. They noted that 
most of the preweekend liquida- 
tion of speculative positions took 
place Thursday, At the same time, 
the Thursday rise of aircrafts, mis- 
Sile-makers and other defense 
stocks because of Russia's attitude 
toward disarmament was resumed 
Friday. Further Bullish sentiment 
was generated by reports in financia] 
quarters of an upturn in steel or- 
ders for the 1958 auto models. 

The AP average of 60 stocks rose 
$2.70 to $175.70, its biggest rise since 
May 29, 1956. 

Fourteen of the 15 most active 
stocks rose and one was unchanged. 

For leading issues, the gains ran 
generally from 1 to 3 points. 

Dow-Jones stock averages: 30 in- 
dustrials: open 477.76, high 484.82, 
low 476.71, close 484.35, up 8.29: 20 
rails: 134.99, 137.76, 134.61, 137.49, up 
3.46; 15 utilities: 67.70, 68.00, 67.49, 
67.84, up 0.32; 65 stocks: 164.47, 
166.82, 164.06, 166.58, up 2.80. 

Standard and Poor’s 500 stock in- 
dex: 425 industrials: open 48.18, 
high 48.94, low 48.07, close 48.87, 
plus .87; 25 rails: 28.12, 28.71, 27.98, 
28.61, plus .63; SO utilities: 31.31, 
31.53, 31.22, 31.42, plus .17: 500 stocks: 
44.62, 45.30, 44.51, 45.22, plus .76. 

Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
Allied Chemical ... 84 87 
Allis Chalmers .,... 311g 31% 
Aluminum Ltd. .... 4014 4114 
Aluminum Company 82 84 
Amerada Petroleum 1151, 12) 
American Airlines . 171% 1714 
American Can .... 425% 435, 
Amer. Cyanamid ., 401, 42 
American Radiator . 1314 133% 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 5014 521% 
American Sugar ... 29%% 293% 
American Telephone 17314 17414 
American Tobacco 701% 71 
Anaconda Company  53!2 547% 
near & Ce. .... 34 14 
Assoc. Dry Goods . 31'4 3034 
Atchison T&S Fe, .. 223% 2315 
Atlantic Refining .. 4614 47 
as 914 914 
Avco Manufacturing 634 67% 
Baldwin Lima H. .. 125% 13 
Baltimore & Ohio . 503% 5234 
Bendix Aviation ... 527, 533% 
Bethlehem Steel ... 44% 453, 
Boeing Airplane ... 40'4 407% 
Tn [ih 6eccocee 601% 
Borg-Warner ....... 3748 371% 
Bridgeport Brass .. 343% 3538 
Burroughs Corp. .. 393% 40 
Canadian P. Ry. .. 31% 3149 
Seem, de B. CO. cccee 16% 17 
Celanese Corp. Am 14},4 1413 
Cerro de Pasco .... 35 36 
Chesapeake & Ohio 60 6034 
Chrysler Corp. .... 765% 78 
Cities Service ...., 63% 6445 
Climax Molyb. .... 695s 7042 
Coca-Cola eeeeveee 100 10034 
Colgate Palmolive .. 445% 46 
Commercial Credit . 4634 47'o 
Comm. Solvents ... 14%s 145% 
C'wealth Edison .... 393% 40 
Consolidated Edison. 42'% 42 
Consulid. Edison PF 983% 983% 
Continental Oil .... 553% 57 
Corn Products Ref. , 30's 30% 
BE . -cencccccee 86S 28 
Crown Zellerbach .. 48'8 49 
Curtiss Wright eeeee 38 39 
Dis. Corp-Seagrams . 273% 2712 
Douglas Aircraft ... 66 6742 
Dow Chemical ...... 56% 57 
Du Pont de Nemours 187 18834 
Eastern Air Lines .. 333% 3414 
Eastman Kodak .... 99 100 
Food Mach. & Chem 52! 5414 
Fora Motor Co. .., 53% 5449 
Foremost Dairies ... 16 16 
General Dynamics .. 57 5734 
General Electric .... 641% 654% 
General Mills ....62 59 59 
General Motors ..... 423% 431% 
Goodrich B.F. Co... 67% 68% 
Goodyear Tire ..... 86% 88 
Grace W.R. & Co. .. 495% 5014 
Greyhound Corp. ... 154% 1542 
SE GEER ccocccccccce 350% 130 
Ingersoll Rand ...... 73% 754% 
I.B.M. eee ever eeeeeeee 310 316 
Int'l Harvester ..... 335% 341% 
meee SUEOER cccccee 85% 8635 
ee BEE sescccesce 981 9414 
Int'l Telephone ..... 315% 31%% 
Johns-Manville ..... 4035 4134 
Jones & Laughlin .. 55 57 
Kaiser Aluminum .., 33'% 341 
Kennecott Copper .. 952 974% 
Libby Owens ....... 7634 79 
Liggett & Myers ... 623% 633% 
DE  «stcessccce StU% 37 
DT Mh seacscesee 4  86%6 164% 
Lone Star Cement . 313% 321% 
Lorillard P. Co, .... 205% 21 
DT @ebccdkesscce Oth 39 
Monsanto Chemicals 3334 3434 
EE -, 21344B 21% 
Montgomery Ward. . 36'% 3642 
Nat'l Biscuit ........ 38% 3834 
Nat'l Dairy Prod ... 34%, 3534 
Nat’l Distillers ...... 241% 251% 
National Gypsum ., 39%2 40 
ee NE cacccce cco 4230 113% 
New York Central .. 277% 291% 
North. Pacific Ry. . 41% 421% 
| a aa sescocse OS 3834 
Oiin Math. Chem. .. 4834 497% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 463% 4655 
Pacific Lighting .... "344% 341% 
Pan American ...... 14% 14°14 
Paramount Pic. ..... 334% 3334 
Penn. Railroad ..... 183% 193, 
De .icssseoscss eee 205% 
Pfizer, Charles ..... 541% 56 
Phelps Dodge ....... 46%% 4814 
Philco Corp. erereeeee 141 144, 
Philip Morris ........ 414% 415% 
Phillips Petroleum . 43 44 
Pullman Inc. ........ 61% 62 
Pure Oil eeereeeeeeeeee 3949 401% 
iis eseceeeceeesco GE 3319 
Republic Steel ...... 52 5215 
Reynold Metals .... 51 517% 
Reynolds Tob “B” .. 55% 55176 
Royal Dutch Pet. .. 521% 5434 
Sears Roebuck ..... 25% 26 
D7 ticcecccosco Gh 8449 
Shell Transport .... 25'% 261% 
Sinclair Oil ........ 581% 59%% 
Socony Mobil Oil .. 54% 5635 
S. Am. Gola & Plat 935, | 8% 
South Cal. Edison .. 46 4534 
Southern Company , 2314 231% 
Southern Pacific ... 411% 41% 
Southern Railway .. 385, 387% 
Sperry Rand ........ 22% 22'%4 
Standard Brands .... 40%% 40'%4 
Standard Oil Calif. . 5234 5414 
| Stand. Oil Indiana . 46% 481% 


| Stand. Oi] NJ. ..... 61% 633% 
Stand. Oil Ohio ..., 50% 521% 
Stud. Packard ...... 51% 53% 
Sylvania Electric .. 3514 364% 
Texas Co. ere ee ee eeee 67% 69 

Tide Water Oil eee 32%% 32%4 
SE lfcccececeeoe GG 43%, 
20th Century-Fox .. 26% 26 45 
Trans World Air ... 12% 12% 
Union Carbide ...... 1091 109% 
Union Oil of Calif. . 523% 5314 
Union Pacific ..... oo 627% 28 

United Air Lines .. 2414 2415 
United Aircraft ..... 634% 6535 
United Corp. ....sse. 7 74% 
United Fruit eeeeeeee 445 455, 
U.S. Lames .cccccccece 2% 267% 
a EEE ccccceoee |«=6R 41% 
U.S. Smelt & Ref. .. 42% 4234 
UB. Bteek ccccccccsee BH 66 

Warner Bros ....... 22 221% 
Western Union Tel... 1734 184% 
Westinghouse Elec. . 6245 6234 
Woolworth F. W. Co, 404% 4049 
Youngstown Steel .. 95 9745 
Zenith Radio ....... 107 10734 


Total Stock Sales 1,630,000 1,600,000 


BANK STOCKS 

Bank of Am 35% Bid, 
Chase 59 Bid, 52%, Ask; 
Bos 695, Bid, 72% Ask; 
City 6344 Bid, 6634 Ask; 
Trust 70 Bid, 734¢ Ask. 


3742 Ask; 
First Nat 
First Nat 
Guaranty 


LONDON STOCKS 


LONDON (AP)—Fears of a sharp 
reduction in Britain's gold and dol- 
lar reserves this month depressed 
Government bonds on London stock 
markets Friday. 

The reaction set in prior to publi- 
cation of the official gold and dol- 
lar figures for August, due out next 
week. 

Markets were otherwise quiet and 
irregular. 

Industrials Were selectively firm. 
Tobaccos improved on some invest- 
ment buying, and cotton textiles 
were assisted by reports of more 
_active conditions in the industry. 
Electrical issues also improved. 

Dollar stocks were irregular and 
oil shares marked up a number of 
useful gains. Mining marxkets ruled 
quiet. 

The Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index closed at 198.8. 


Commodities 
DOMESTIC 


By Kyodo News Service 
Aug. 31 
Opening 
OSAKA SANPIN 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Cotton Yarn: 


Closing 


GMs | ccveoccense 2075 2078 
TOKYO TEXTILE 
(10 sen per 1b) 
Cotton Yarn: 
Dee FT eccectocse Ge 2090 
Rayon Yarn: 
SG. | ctocoecoes SUE 1780 


OSAKA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN 
(10 sen per lb) 
Rayon Yarn: 


SOMset covccecde . 1767 1768 
Staple Fiber Yarn: 
SOM. | eccce se ° 
FUKUI RAYON YARN 
(10 sen per Ib) 
2 ncaseonens 1763 1764 
YOKOHAMA RAW SILK 
(Yen per kin) 
eer 1954 1954 
KOBE RAW SILK 
(Yen per kin) 
| ¢sbeeenus s = 1955 
TOKYO RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib) 
PS .sacecnsens 1072 1071 
KOBE RUBBER 
(10 sen per 1b) 
Be  eaerecsene 1057 1061 
TOKYO SUGAR 
(10 sen per kin) 
ck ane 505 509 
NAGOYA WORSTED YARN 
(Yen per Ib) 
 ‘elesseceues 4 983 
TOYOHASHI COCOON 
(Yen per 100 momme) 
. 73 ayer . 427 
*—Unavailable 


FOREIGN 


By Kyodo News Service 
NEW YORK COTTON 


Closing prices in U.S, cts. per Ib. 
Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
BOe ccabeccccs MOSS N35.05 
et.. sedcbecocece Bt 33.62 
OC. codvecccocce BOE 33.60-61 
re 33.90 33.90 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per lb. 


Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
7 ee 33.05 33.05 — 
Oct. codvccccss Basel 33.61 
MOG. ccdescocsee DIS 33.59 
ee eee B33.87 B33.87 


NEW YORK SILK 
Closing prices in U.S, cts. per lb. 
Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
A white 14 medium 455 455 
A white 21 medium 435 435 
NEW YORK SUGAR 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per lb. 


Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
ee 4.40 4.55 
ae eee B4.45 4.46-47 


CHICAGO WHEAT 
Closing prices in U.S, cts. per Ib. 


Aug. 29 Aug. 0 
OE cchcccccce ee 215'2 
Sept. ececcccee BIS 21614 
Dec. . eeeeeee 22134 22235 
BEOTG fb .nccces 225 22578 
LONDON RUBBER 
Closing prices in pence per lb. 
. Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
Best. iccoccece BER B26'%4 
Oct.-Dec. .... B26 B263 


SINGAPORE RUBBER 
Closing prices in Straits cts. per Ib. 


Aug 29 Aug. 30 
Aug. RSS No.1 B8734 B87°4 
Aug. RSS No.3 B87'2 B87'4 


SINGAPORE TIN 
Closing prices in Straits $ per picul 
Aug. 29 Aug. 30 

a rae . 5 36476 
N—Nominal, B—Bid. 


U.S. Business 


[JOB AHEAD IN: AUTOS 


How to move near-peak stock 
of ‘57 cars before 1958 


Tavata' 
ww 


Canadian $, 
German Mark 
Still Strong 


NEW YORK (AP)—West Ger 
man and Canadian currencies 
continue strong on the New 
York foreign exchange markets, 
while the British pound sterling 
still suffers from devaluation 
rumors. Se 

The West German capita. 
mark, the mark used for in- 
vestments in Germany was 
slightly below its recent record 
at noon Friday, but was quoted 
at a premium of about two per 
cent above the official rate for 
the Deutsche mark. The capital 
mark was quoted by leading 
New York banks at 24.30 U-S. 
cents, while the Deutsche mark 
was at 23.81. 

Financial sources agreed that 
there has been considerable buy- 
ing of German marks in New 
York in recent weeks, due large- 
ly to the booming West German 
economy. But they were divided 
as to whether the buying was 
speculative or merely “insur- 
ance” to protect their commit 
ments on West German goods 
in case the mark is revalued 
upward. ; 

None of the big banks would 
hazard a guess as to the amount 
of mark buying in New York. 
Most said it had been consider- 
ably higher than usual in re- 
cent weeks, although the 
buying has declined appreciably 
since the Bonn Government 
said it did not plan to place a 
higher value on the mark un- 
less other nations changed the 
values of their currencies. 

“The increased buying in 
marks,” said a spokesman for 
one bank “is a result of the 
widespread talk about the mark 
being undervalued. Whether it 
will be revalued is anybody’s 
guess.” 

“There has been some spe- 
culative buying in the mark in 
New York, and elsewhere,” said 
another bank’s spokesman. “It 
has been due to the recurrent 
thought that the mark will be 
revalued upward. There is no 
doubt the mark is undervalued.” 

But he thought it unlikely the 
mark will be revalued soon. 


“If the mark is revalued,” he 
added, “it will probably come 
after the meeting on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (which 
starts in Washington, DC., 
Sept. 23) and the meeting of 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (which 
will be held in Paris, in Octo- 
ber). And it probably will be 
accompanied by other monetary 
changes.” 


He said “further adjustments 
may become necessary “in the 
French franc and British pound 
sterling. France recently par- 
tially devalued the franc, 

A spokesman for another big 
bank said of the German cur- 
rency: 

“There has been no big 
speculation in marks in New 
York. There has been some 
buying but it has not been very 
broad. It has been more like 
insurance to cover actual com- 
mitments by Americans in Ger- 
man products.” 


The Canadian dollars, which 
rose to an historic peak in 
terms of the U.S. dollar on Aug. 
20, when it reached $1.0611, 
has settled back somewhat from 
its high, but is still in strong 
demand. The high level of in- 
vestments in the dominion by 
Europeans as well as United 
States citizens has sent the 
price higher. At noon Friday, 
it was quoted at $1.0513. 


Meantime, sterling has con- 
tinued weak in New York, 
financial sources say the weak- 
ness is due to devaluation 
rumors although the British 
Government recently said there 
would be no devaluation at this 
time, 


The spot pound lost 1/32 of 
a cent Thursday, but had more 
than regained its Friday as it 
was quoted at 2.78-9/32 US. 
dollars. But the three month 
futures. dropped 1-11/32 cents 
Thursday, while they regained 
only % cent around noon Fri- 
day at 2.75% dollars, 


Cattle to N. Korea 


By The Associated Press 
Communist North Korea re- 
ceived a trainload of 503 cattle 
Friday—a gift from the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. 


Pyongyang Radio said the 
animals arrived at Namsi Sta- 
tion, Pyungan Province. They 
are part of a promised 7,000 
cattle, 20,000 sheep, and 10,000 
goats promised by Mongolia by 
the end of September. 
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"EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


WANTED by foreign firm, repre- 
senting leading beverage accounts, 
experienced, Dynamic Liquor, Beer 
and Soft Drink Salesman, with car 
Attractive commission arrangement 
and lucrative territory for right 
man. Apply Box 188, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


ENGLISH speaking sales_ girls 
wanted by a large kimono store. 
Interview from noon on August 31 
and September 1. K. Hayashi's 
Kimono Market, Kanda-Iwamoto- 
cho (10th at T). 


REQUIRED unmarried young girl as 
housemaid, pleasant appearance and 
character. Experience and English 
not essential. Apply Office Tel: 
27-8970. 


SALESMEN earn good commission, 
steady work full or part time. 
Apply with personal history, Mr. 
Shiguma 806, 3-chome, Matsubara 
Setagaya-ku, Tokyo. 


SWEDISH family wants English 
speaking cook-emaid live in. Box 
198, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


MAID for one-child German family, 
live in, at-once, salary ¥9,000, plus 
food, references, Gotanda, 5-chome, 
78, 44-3060. Lange. 


WANT board for 3 years child nice 
couple speaking English. Box 663, 
Japan Times, Yokohama. 


—_- -— 


WANTED cook maid. Cooking 
laundry also help with boy of two. 
English not essential. Call: 48-5209 
morning. 


Situation Wanted 


CHINESE economist, 37, male, mar- 
ried, bachelor’s degree, presently 
still employed, seeks accountant’s 
or other suitable position in ‘To- 
kyo. Possesses Japan residence 
visa. Reply to J. Hsieh, c/o Little 


Dragon, Voice of Free China, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 
HIGHLY educated middle aged 


Japanese single lady seeks any job 
such as companion, house-keeper, 
for foreign elder lady or gentleman. 
Good English, good reference, can 
abroad. Write Box 201, Japan 
Times, Tokyo, 


HOUSEBOY age 22, speaks some 
English, live in/out. Night job ac- 
cepted if after 4 p.m. Box 200, Ja- 
pan Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE boy wants work diplo- 
matic family. Can drive. Cook. 
House cleaning. Excellent recom- 
mendation. Money no object. Live 
in. Please Call: 37-3355. 


HOUSEBOY, young, likes children, 
has experience, live out or in. 
Call: Nitta 49-8035. 


SL 


AUTOMOBILES 


For Sale 


1952 CONVERTIBLE Buick, Blue, 
R/H, Electric Window & Top. Dyna- 
flow. Tax Unpaid. Best Offer. 
Nicola’s Pizza House. Tel. 48-4712. 
11 A.M, to 4 A.M, 


CADILLAC four door sedan, jet 
black, white side-walls, visor, like 
new, all extras, see to appreciate. 
2636-2909. 


1953 DODGE Coronet 6 cylinder 
four-door R & H good engine, body 
and tires. Available immediately 
reasonable price. MPC only. 2637- 
408 (O), 34-8814 (R). 


1950 PLYMOUTH 5 _ passenger 
club coupe MPC only. Must sell 
best offer. M/Sgt Jackson, 94-6155/9. 


JULY 1958 delivery, 1956 Cadillac 
60S Fleetwood four-door, air condi- 
tioning, black, all power, white- 
walls, gold grille. Box 194, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


1956 PLYMOUTH four-door less than 
1 year old, best offer. Ens. Calder- 
wood, Yokohama 2404, 7895. 


1953 CHEVROLET four-door black 
radio heater seat cover good condi- 
tion, tax paid. 500,000. Phone: 
78-4160. 


Wanted to Buy 


IMMEDIATELY wanted 1953-56 
Chrysler, Buick, etc., for future, 
present contract. Best price in 
Tokyo. Sunday open. Call: 43-7191/5 
Matsuda Auto. 


HOUSING 


For Sale 


99 TSUBO foreign style mansion 
173 tsubo land with modern facili- 
ties for immediate sale. Write to 
Box 551, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


LARGE three bedroom western 
house; all fenced; base lights and 


water, 52 gal. Stateside electric 
water heater. American Village 
TAB 2-2321. 


Thy faith hath made thee 


whole. 
— Matt. 9:22 


SMALL semi-western style house 
3 years old. Priced at 720,000 yen 
for immediate sale. No further 
dickering. Kameyama, 519, 4- 
chome, Setagaya, Setagaya-ku, 


Housing—For Sale 


Miscellaneous—For Sale 


BEST, quiet surroundings, near 
Thai Embassy, with 183 tsubo land, 
floor area 38 tsubo, 2 bedrooms, 
large living-diningroom, tiled bath- 
room, with telephone, boiler, 
beautiful lawn garden, furniture 
completely furnished. Call Matsu- 
naga or Iwabuchi at Meiji Real 
Estate Agency. 40-0704, 7598. 


Wanted to Buy 


HOUSES around 2 million Yen 
worth, furnished or unfurnished, 
any location in Tokyo, accepted in 


COD. Call Matsunaga or Iwabuchi 
at Meiji Real Estate Agency, 
40-0704, 7598. 


For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413. Nakajima’s 
Handles favorable Houses Apart- 
ments Office-stands Ave. “K” ciose 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station) 
Address 3, Kojimachi 6-chome., 


GOLF CLUBS three Haigen woods, 
six McGregor irons, one chipper. 
Six months old. Best offer over 
¥36,000. Reply C.P.O. 1002 Tokyo. 


54 KELVINATOR refrigerator 9 
cu.ft. Reasonable. Call: 2636-3613. 


Wanted to Buy 


REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER. 
REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER 
Air-Conditioner Washing Machine 
Best Price. We have repairing 
factory. Call: Anytime quickly 
49-8484, 49-8676. 


MOVIE Camera, projector. Camera, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air conditioner, 
Deep Freezer, Gas range, Washing 
mac.iine, Golf club, Fuji Company, 
Tel: 83-2443. 


SHOTGUN, SHELLS, 22 RIFLE, 
Golf Club. Top price, P.S.S, Front 
of Pershing Heights Main Gate. 
33-7301, 33-7555, anytime. 


VACANCY approved $54 with 
phone. One bedroom, livingroom, 
with kitchen, bathroom, storage, 
include hot and cold water charge, 
school bus route. Call: 96-3211 Fuji 
Heights. 


SETAGAYA. 


Class-A house. Two 
bedrooms, . hiving-diningroom, 
maid's room, kitchen, tiled bath- 
rooms, spacious lawn garden, tele- 


phone, carport. Army rent '45,- 
000. No children. Telephone: 
328-0629. 


1-3 BEDROOM attractive houses, 
apartments, w/modern facilities in 
ideal areas-Azabu, Aoyama, fur- 
nishings if desired. Oriental 54-2806. 


MEGURO off C-Ave near 45th 
Street, western style six room ap- 
proved house furnished telephone 
refrigerator modern convenience 
no children. Tel: 49-2850. 


NEAR Washington Heights duplex 
4 bedrooms each 30 tsubo, garden 
130 tsubo, telephone, all facilities 
each 65,000. Owner tel: 46-3706. 


YOYOGI 2 bedroom house with 
separate livingroom  diningroom 
large lawn garden telephone ¥43,- 
000. KOJIMACHI 1 bedroom apart- 
ment with furniture telephone 
¥23,000, including water electricity. 
ARIKADO 48-7358, 7290. 


Wanted to Rent 


WESTERN STYLE, independent 
house in Azabu, 3-4 bedrooms, 
central heating, spacious  living- 
room, fenced-in garden, high loca- 
tion, wanted by European family 
for long term contract. No agents. 
Reply to CPO Box 842, Tokyo, or 
phone: 59-2808. 


—_—— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan, Special Sizes Made _ to 
Order. Oriental Bed Co., No. 31, 2- 
chome, Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba, 
Tokyo. Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4, (C-Ave., 
near Gueirard Beauty Saloon). 


REFRIGERATOR 10 cuft., Cold 
Spot 1954 excellent condition, 40 
pound freezing compartment. Phone: 
56-7483. 


PENTRON Hi Fi tape recorder, 
roaster oven, washing machine, 
Zenith portable radio, mix master, 
toaster, record changer. Call: Camp 
Whittington, 480. 


BRAND NEW not used air condi- 


tioner “Vornado” 1 H.P. price 
*¥ 180,000. Phone call Monday 
48-4531. 


REFRIGERATOR 7 cu.ft. large gas- 
range six diningroom chairs. Call: 
J.A.B. 55748. 


AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP-FREEZ- 
ER, AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP- 
FREEZER, REFRIGERATOR, RE- 
FRIGERATOR, GAS RANGE, ETC. 
... TEL. 25-8861... 


—— 
—— 


Restaurant 


SUN-YA, Chinese Restaurant: Ave. 
“A” Between 10th & 12th St. No. 
1, 4-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 43-1566 
2962, 4369. 


ee 
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Personal 


LARRY ALLEN Appearing Every 
night at THE NEW GOLDEN GATE 
CLUB. Show Time Approximately 
10:30—12—2 A.M. 15th between “B” 
& “D” Avenues near Roppongi. Tel. 
48-4911. Be: 
EDUCATED Japanese girl age 22 
of good family wants to have an 
American girl friend to exchange 
culture and conversation. Box 557, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 
LL 


Instruction 


PIANO, accordion, guitar by Amer- 
ican instructors. Instruments rent- 
ed. INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
STUDIO 48-1636, on D at 15th 
Roppongl. 

GREGG shorthand = anniversary 
course for beginners, enrollment 
commences for morning time 11th 
September, evening time 10th Sept. 
Most excellent method by well- 
qualified teachers. Shibuya Typist 
School. Tel: 40-6068. 


LT 


CANDIDATES prepared Cambridge 
exams spoken and written English. 
Applicants must call personally 
week night 345, 3-chome, Denen- 
ehofu. 


Former teacher of Japanese 


Japan Times, Tokyo. 

Medical 
KING'S CLINIC, THEODOR KING 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon labora- 
tory tests. X-Ray. On “D" between 


10th & 15th, 38, Tanimachi, Azabu 
Phone: 48-7587 hours: 10—1, 5—6. 


For Creator Dieting Measute 


Steaks "SL"* Sukiyaki 
TOKYO: Ginza 6-chome, 


behind Matsuzakaya 
Tel: (57) 9271 


YOKOHAMA: Basha-Michi 
near Takarazuka Theater 
Tel: (8) 6054 


SAN BAN 


EXCELLENT COOKING AND FANCY DRINKS 


Special discount for long-term 


overlooking the Imperial Palace 


CHO wHotTeL 


guests: monthly rate ¥38,900 up. 


All rooms with bath, in the best residential KOJIMACHI district, 


Garden, near the British Embassy. 


Tel: 33-7814/8. 7671 


JAPANESE lessons given by lady. 


Language School. Apply Box 558, 


Branch Offices & Agents Also Accept Classified Ads. 


BRANCH OFFICES of THE JAPAN TIMES: 
YOKOHAMA OFFICE: (IMC Bidg.) Tel: 8-2061 
ZAMA OFFICE: (Zama-machi) Tel: Machida 743 


OSAKA OFFICE: 


Nikkatsu Int'l Bldg., Hibiya, Ist 


Green House Silver Shop, 
Green House Silver 


Yamato Gift Shop, Main 


Tokyo. 


(Yodoyabashi Bldg.) Tel: (26) 3591/2 
DOWNTOWN TOKYO: 


Washington Heights Area, Yoyogi St., Fujitorii Brass Shop. 


TACHIKAWA & YOKOTA: 


ASAKA GREEN PARK: 
Shop, 


JOHNSON AIR BASE: 


YOKOSUKA: 
Shiodome Asahi Shimbun Agency, Yokosuka Tel: Yokosuka 2995 


FUSSA: 
Mochizuki Asahi Shimbun Agency, Fussa Tel: Fussa 133 


Floor Magazine Stand Tel: 27-2969 
Tel: 40-2777, 40-5777 

Tachikawa Tel: Showa 426 

Sekimae, Musashino 


Entrance Johnson Air Base 


Medical 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
IC, Service Hours 10:00—j#:00 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FOR- 
EIGN PATIENTS Telephonic Ap- 
pointment accepted, Dr. Shimada. 
Dr. Ayuse Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th’ Ficor. 
Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu. En- 
traance opposite Tokyo Station. 
Tel: 23-0755, 0756 & 0757. 


DENTIST DR KIMURA, 7th floor, 
Takashimaya Dept Store Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo. 10:00 am.—6 p.m. 
Call 27-9000 for appointment. Eng- 
lish spoken Monday closed. 


Since 1925. U.S. Licensed. 


Dr. Amano & Dr. Amano 
Physiciens & Surgeons 
RKNt KOBMEBR ore 
Medical—Gynecologic—ENT 
K.W. Amano, M.D. D.Sc. (Penn.) 
F.Y. Amano, M.D. (Yale), D.N.B. 
12, Shinryudo-cho, Azabu. Tokyo 
Tel. 48-1321 (15th St. bet. D&F) 


a a’ 


DR. R. TATEYAMA: Obstetrics V. 
D. 1-14. Yurakucho, Near imperial 
Hotel alongside railroad, behind 
Yurakuza theater Hours 12:00— 
18:30. Tel: 59-7054 


CHIROPRACTIC Pioneer Dr. C. 
Chiba, Palmer graduate, U.S. 
Licensed. 9:00-5:00 daily except 
Tuesdays. No. 8, 2-chome, Higashi 
Okubo (near Nukebenten), Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo, Tel: 35-4640. 


PLASTIC SURGERY of nose and 
eyes M. Furukawa M.D. Chiyoda 
Clinic Tel: 27-9872 Ist bas. Nikka- 
tsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo. 


TT 
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Tailor 


ARMY AGé4#44 uniform approved by 
quality control office. Royal Hong- 
kong Tailor, Rm. 415 Fukoku Build- 


ing. Ave. “A” Uchisaiwaicho, 
23-5211, 5911. 
HARADA tailor Harada's Suits, 


Harada tailor Harada’'s suits. Shiba 
Kamiya-cho, Minato-ku. Corner of 
B-15th, 43-3060, 3131. 


CHINESE FOOD 


Ge GES ciccecccce: 57-2909 
China Club (Y'’hama) 8-7750 
Gree Gi cctnceann” 2 
Forbidden City ..:... 40-2969 
Fourth Ave. Restaurant 57-0125 
Ce cucancdasboteas 49-0111 
Ginbasha ........ 43-4655, 5665 


Ginza Saro eeeeeeeeeee 56-4157/8 
Guest HOUSE ....ceceee 46-U704 
Hibiya IMn .ocecceeess SY-10US.4 
King KOD  ..cccccesces 59-500 
Rest. Hong Kong .... 43-3715 
Peking Rest. .....cecee 43-7837 
Rest. Rainbow ........ 56-6390 
Rest. Shanghai eeeeeere 48-2089 
Sunya Rest. ....cce... 43-4969 


Ting's Jorakuen ..... 48-1261/% 
GERMAN FOOD 
Ailt-Heideiberg ....... 40-2754 


Ketel's Rest ..ccccccee 31°-5086 
A. Lohmeyer ......... 57-1142 
Rest. Nheiniand ...... 46-v554 
The Libe eeereeeeeeeee 54-6274 


HUNGARIAN FOOD 


lrenes Hungaria a 


Lees 56-6207 
INDIAN FOOD 


Nairs Rest. .......... 54-8246 
iTALIAN FOOD 
Corner House ........ 57-7634/. 


italian Garden (Ginza) 2/-7553 
oe » (¥ Nama, 2-045 
Napoli (Y¥ nama) 48-7604 
Neues italian Warden 4a6-iye. 


“izza House Nicola ... 48-4714 
Jriginal Joe (X¥ hama) 46-4564 
Sicilia eeeeeeereeeeeeees $7-834. 


JAPANESE FOOD 


Doh Hana Rest. ,..... 83-3508 
fujino Rest. eereeeeeee 43-0515 
Grill Suehiro eeeeeees §7-9271 
HamaseihO ..ccccccccee 6-S185 
Hanacno Rest. ........ 67-t2%, 
Hilltop Tempura Lodge 29-322; 
Imanhan Rest. eeeeeeee 64-4023 
inagiku Rest. ....... 67-U626 
MatsuKaZe  ...seseceses S9-1724 
Okanhan Rest. eeererer 57-1417 
Sushiko eeereeeee 57-1968, vy6s 
Yugiri eeeeeeeeee*et eeeee 57-U1UD 
Zakuro eeeeeeeeeeeeeere 46-2476 


MEDITERRANEAN OOD 


aa 


Chez Marta aemaeee 57-0328 


MEXICAN FOOD 


Papagayo nteedess<en ei 27-0271 
MONGOLIAN FOOD 


wengnis Anan ........ 56-1134 
Jasmin Rest. ......... 48-4041 


RUSSIAN FOOD 


Cossack eee eeeeeeeerees 40-6560 
Troika eeeeereeeeeereres 57-U766 : 
Volga eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

THAI FOOD 


Rest. Bangkok .......° 54-6274 


WESTERN FOOD | 


BEGMTO cccccccococcess 35-7071 
George’s Rest ...se00. 45-1504 
Grill Suehiro ...ceeeee 57-9271 
eeeeeeeeeeeee 57-U075 
eeeeeeeeee 6Y-1UU4y 4 
eeeeeeer 57-1142 
eeeeeeee 56-8241 
Milonga ereee eeeeeeeeee 48-85u1/% 
Peter's Rest ..cccccess 5¥-68lvU, 
Rest. AlaSK@ ...ccceses 57-v162 
Rest. Kotsuzumi ....0. 57-U856 
Rest. Sun Bird cceces 57 -8360/2 
Tokyo Kaikan eecceese 27-2181/9 
Tokyo Plaza ....sssse- 24-4281/3 
| Tokyu Apart. Rest. .. 46-5291/5 


FRONTIERSMAN 


by CHRISTIANSEN and HERRON 
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MOVE 


RED HAWK MAKES HIS ALL-OUT 


FPOUGH, 


FUST 


BRAVVLING MATT (5 THE THEN COME OTHER ENEM/ES*- 
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I-I‘M NOT’ THROUGH...GET ME 

BACK TO THAT 

WALL ! WHERE'S 
MY GUN? 
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SEs The PEN Congress 


There is no doubting the truth of the axiom that the 
pen may be mightier than the sword. Great writers who 
wielded a flaming pen like Leo Tolstoy, Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio and Emile Zola epitomize this. And legions of iesser 
known word-makers have had incalculable influences oi 
the history of their own and future ages. 

Whether the pen has always been more honest than the 


sword is a different question. 


Writers, like soldiers or any- 


body else, have also compromised their faith and convic- 


tions out of fear or desire for profit. 


Probably more of 


them lacked any real faith or convictions. 


The International PEN 


Club represents an effort to 


unite the writers of the world and strengthen in them a 
moral consciousness which crosses national boundaries and 


interests. 


Its aim is anything but conformity, though. 


Thus the 29th International PEN Club Congress open- 


ing in Tokyo tomorrow has brought here a gathering of men 
of extremely diverse ideas—some 200 of the world’s leading 


literary figures. 


The fact that they come from more than 


two dozen nations to talk and listen suggests at the same 
time their diversity and their common ground. 


‘The meaningfulness of this Congress is not limited to 
the participants—the poets, playwrights, essayists, editors 
and novelists. Because they are the purveyors of informa- 
tion and the molders of opinion, and because this meecing 
will serve to amplify their own information and opinions, 
what transpires in the next week of discussions is important 


to us all. 


What exactly will they do in their debates, symposiums 
and informal gatherings? According to David Carver, sec- 
retary general of PEN, they will stick to‘writing and steer 
clear of politics and the atom bomb. Let us not misinter- 


pret this remark, though. 


Politics is interminably mixed up in any subject in 
which the contemporary scene is not barred. Even in such 
a matter as mankind’s unanimous dread of nuclear war- 
fare it cannot be ignored—as we have only too well seen on 
so many occasions. Most recently, there was the anti-A-and 
H-Bomb Conference here, which some people tried to make 
into a vehicle for their prejudices. 


There is a difference, however, in the way the PEN 


meeting can be expected to 


approach political questions. 


When the PEN Congress last year passed a resoluticn 


against nuclear weapons, it 
pressuring governments. 


was not with any intent of 


The idea was to state a convic- 


tion that the men of letters found pertinent in their at- 
tempt to define their responsibilities as writers of his age. 


Indeed, one of the most 


impressive things about this 


organization is that it has so well survived the political 


storms of the past three decades. 


It has done so hy adner- 


ing to its original concept as a nonpolitical—distinguished 
from a political—body, with emphasis on universal huma- 


nistic principles. 


Aside from the global significance of the PEN Club, 
this Congress obviously has special significance to Japan. 
It is worth noting that the Congress was to have been held 
in Tokyo in 1940. But like the 1940 Olympics it was can- 


celled. 


We may lament that event of the past, but there is no 
denying that the 1957 Congress comes at a more auspicious 
time, even if there had been no war. Western interest in 
the Orient has bourgeoned in the past decade and the scelec- 
tion of Tokyo can be interpreted as indication of the grow- 
ing importance of Asia in the international picture. 

People speak through the works of their men of litera- 


ture. 


And nothing helps toward understanding another 


people like reading their literature. This is underlined in 


the theme of the Congress: 


“The reciprocal influences of 


the literatures of the East and the West on writers of the 


present day and the future, 
values and ways of living.” 


both in regard to aesthetic 


‘ 


The task of furthering understanding with others is 
especially important to us. There is still a strong tendency 
here to shrug off as impossible the job of interpreting Japan. 


especially its literature, to others. 


Part of this is due to 


inarticulateness, part to a sad underestimate of the capacity 
of others to appreciate anything more in our culture than 
geisha girls and cherry blossoms. 


We hope the PEN meeting will serve to apply more 
pressure for opening up Japanese culture to the rest of the. 


world. 


Andre Chamson, PEN president, has made the 


telling remark that when Europeans attempted to brush 
up on things Japanese for the conference they found a dire 
paucity of Japanese books in translation. 

Another thing we will look for is the effect the Con- 
gress will haVe on those too numerous Japanese intellec- 
tuals who engage in emotional wanderings, lacking any 


anchor of faith or conviction. 


Let them see that the free- 


dom of expression they have been enjoying since the na- 
tionalistic regimentation of the war was lifted also poses 


a responsibility on them. 


The conscience that guides a writer may be different 


from that of a statesman, soldier or diplomat. 


The latter 


are more strongly guided by national interests. 
But it seems manifestly clear that in the long run all 
must aim for the same high goal—peace and understanding 


among all mankind. 


THE JAPAN’ TIMES, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER. 1, 1957 
Topic of the Times | 


Indonesia’s Many Problems and Guided ndoridy 


Prime Minister Kishi will 
start soon upon the second leg 
of a tour of Asian nations 
which will mark the completion 
of the initial phase of his policy 
of personal diplomacy. The 
first was undertaken last spring 
to bring Japan more closely 


into the Asian community and 


to obtain the views and support 
of Asia’s leaders for an intra- 
area program of economic, 
cultural and technical coopera- 
tion. 

There should be little 
surprise if the program evokes 
no more than cautious interest 
or that it results in no imme- 
diate dramatic achievement. If 
progress is to be made in this 
sphere, it will be made slowly 
for there are many impedi- 
ments which must be surmount- 
ed. One such obstacle lies in 
the misconceptions and pre- 
judices about Japan harbored 
by many of these nations. An 
even more imposing obstacle, 
however, are the great econom- 
ic, social and political problems 
which they are_ presently 
experiencing. 

Examples of such obstacles 
are found in a recent dispatch 
from Jakarta, which reports 
the view that Japan’s rejection 
of Indonesia’s war reparations 
de:aands would only help the 
growth of communism in Indo- 
nesia. Imron Rosjadi, chairman 
of the foreign affairs section of 
Parliament said, “If Indonesia’s 
economic situation 1s __ bad, 
Japan surely would not gain 
an advantage in its relations 
with Indonesia. And the pres- 


——— 


ent chaotic economic situation 
forms a fertile breeding place 


for communism, which Japan 
herself dislikes,” 


The settlement of the repara- 
tions issue wil] undoubtedly 
come up for discussion during 
Kishi’s visit. Indonesia is de- 
manding 400 million U.S. dol- 
lars and the equivalent of an- 
other 400 million dollars in eco- 
nomic aid. To date, the Foreign 
Ministry has found this plan 
unacceptable and in the many 
months of patient negotiations 
no significant breakthrough has 
been achieved in the positions 
of either side. 


The Indonesian plan was 
obviously patterned on that 
finally negotiated with the 
Philippines. Without going into 
the moral or. material equity 
0. Indonesia's claim, it appears 
to be based, somewhat, on one 
of the more prevalent miscon- 
ceptions that Japan, as the 
leading industrial nation in 
Asia, is wealthy enough to bear 
such burdens without serious 
economic dislocation. One 
glance at Japan’s depleted for- 
eign exchange reserves makes 
the fallaciousness of this view 
readily apparent. 


Further, it is unlikely that 
Japan’s reparations payment 
no matter how liberal, would 
resolve Indonesia’s _ political 
problems. These problems are 
of long standing and came to 
a critical juncture last year 
when the Sastroamidjojo Cabi- 
net had come under increasing 
pressure to take responsibility 


Mission in the Mideast 


By HERBERT GORDON 


WASHINGTON (INS) — The 
United States is attaching major 
importance to the Middle East- 
ern visit of trouble shooter Loy 
Henderson in the hope that his 
search for facts will give Wash- 
ington a basis for formulating 
a policy to deal with Syria’s 
new Red tinged regime, 

Henderson, director of the 
State Department’s Office of 
Near Eastern and African Af- 
fairs, Was ordered to the Mid- 
dle East for an evaluation of the 
Syrian situation, 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles went into unusual detail 
to point out exactly why Hen- 
derson is in the Middle East. 

Asked by a reporter whether 
the State Department officer is 
on a fact-finding trip, Dulles re- 
plied: “yes.” 

“We are anxious to evaluate 
the situation and particularly to 
get the evaluation of those in 
the area and our ambassadors 
in the area, and the representa- 
tives of the neighbors of Syria.” 

At this point Dulles turned to 
the question of the “neighbors” 
and continued with the notation 
that those neighbors “are very 
genuinely alarmed themselves 
about what is going on. 

“They are greatly disturbed 
over the fact that there has 
been this pumping in of a very 
large quantity of military equip- 
ment, which gives Syria impor- 
tant offensive capabilities, and 
the apparent lodging of the con- 
trol of those weapons in the 
hands of those who seem to be 
influenced at least by interna- 
tional communism.” 

Henderson is paying his major 
attention to the attitude of 
Syria’s neighbors, especially 
Turkey, Jordan, Iraq and Leba- 
non, 

However, the possibility that 
he may also be asked to go to 
Syria, itself, has not been ruled 
out in Washington. On the 
other hand, the Syrians have 
neither invited Henderson to 
drop in for a chat, nor suggest- 
ed that he stay away. 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion places a great deal of faith 
in Henderson's ability to come 
up with an analysis of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East which 
will enable Washington to em- 
bark on a course best calculat- 
ed to minimize the Communist 
threat to the area, while streng- 
thening anti-Communist nations, 


—_—_ 


[ ; Press Comments 


Sunday, September 1 
Asahi Shimbun expressed a 
heartfelt welcome to delegates 
from various forcign countries 
who have Come all the way here 


_to participate in fhe coming In- 


ternational PEN Club mecting 
starting from tomorrow. The 


paper pointed out that it is the 
first time in the 35-year history 
of the international organization 
that its meeting is held in an 
Asian country. The attendance 
of many Asian delegates at this 
year’s meeting, it said, will be 
of great significance in that it 
will certainly contribute toward 
the exchange of culture between 
East and West. The papcr ex. 
pressed satisfaction that the 
rally has adopted the subject of 
the mutual effect of the East- 


ern and Western cultures as one 
of the main themes. 


Mainichi Shimbun  congra- 
tulated the Federation of Malaya 
on its attainment of independ- 
ence yesterday. The paper, 
especially, lauded Britain for 
having granted independence to 
Malaya despite its strategic posi- 
tion and abundant natural re- 
sources, It endorsed the con- 
tinued ° British possession of 
Singapore-by pointing out that 
the power of the Federation of 


Malaya to govern itself is still 
incomplete and there are still 
many guerillas in the new-born 
country. It asked Japan to off- 
er close cooperation for the 
growth and development of the 
new nation whose feeling to- 
ward this country is the best in 
all Southeast Asia. 


Yomiuri Shimbun said if the 
national aim of improving the 
international account is to be 


achieved in a_ short period, 
Government must adopt a 
retrenchment policy in the 


coming fiscal year. Japan must 
see to it that her international 
account for fiscal 1958 realizes 
a favorable balance of at least 
200 million dollars and 300 
million dollars if possible. 
In order to achieve that goal, 
it said, the Government must 
prepare 70,000 million yen or 
100,000 million yen for covering 
exports. That amount, it said, 
must be raised through increas- 
ed deposits or black figures in 
the year’s budget. 


Hokkaido Shimbun _  (Sap- 
poro) felt that the one-hour- 
long speech by Soviet delegate 
Zorin at the U.N. disarmament 
subcommittee meeting in Lon- 
don last Tuesday, sufficed to 
show the arms reduction con- 
ference was nearing an end. 


J 


The paper attributed the pos- 
sible breakdown of the five- 
power talks to the deep-rooted 
mutual distrust between the 
East and West. Without a 
minimum of mutual trust and 
a concurrence of purposes, it 
said, it will be impossible to 
conclude a disarmament agree- 
ment, 


Chugoku Shimbun _ =§ (Hiro- 
shima) urged both the Govern- 
ment and Diet to. seriously 
tackle the issue of graft among 
public servants by pointing out 
that another such case in which 
an International Trade and In- 
dustry Ministry official was 
involved in the illegal import of 
motor-cars was recently reveal- 
ed. The paper said that the cen- 
tral Government must take 
immediate steps as, otherwise, 
such practices may spread to 
local Government offices. It, 
especially, reminded that public 
servants who have become in- 
volved in scandals had not in- 
dulged in such practices just 
because they found it difficult 
to live on their income in 
order to lead a luxurious life, 
It hoped that more efforts 
would be made by the Govern- 
ment to banish the so-called 
three social evils, poverty, graft 
and violence, as promised by 
Prime Minister Kishi, 


But no new plans or policies 
are expected to emerge until 
Henderson's return, and after 
the President and Secretary 
Dulles are able to evaluate his 
findings, 

There is some speculation in 
Washington that Henderson is 
being asked by the more wor- 


Henderson 


ried of Syria’s neighbors for a 
firm promise of American aid 
if they should take action 
against the Red-hued Arab state. 


It is understood that Hender- 
son has been told to give “as- 
surances” but no “promises” of 
any kind. 

Henderson is a man with a 
keen knowledge of the Arab 
and Moslem _ problems. His 
ability was officially recognized 
by President Eisenhower who 
once gave Henderson the State 
Department’s Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal for his work on Mid- 
dle Eastern problems. 


Henderson first rose to pro- 
minence in directing the cam- 
paign which forced the Soviets 
to withdraw troops from Iran 
in May, 1946. Subsequently he 
helped in a settlement of the 
British-Iranian oil dispute of 
1954, 


The son of a Methodist min- 
ister, Henderson was born in 
the village of Rogers, Arkansas. 
He was graduated from North- 
western University Law School 
in 1915, 


During World War I he served 
with the Red Cross in France 
and Germany. 


To some U.S. circles Hender- 
son has been considered some- 
what too pro-Arab in the prob- 
lems of the Middle East involv- 
ing the young state of Israel. 

But there is no argument 
among informed officials that 
he is a brilliant and effective 
fighter against communism. 


for widespread bureaucratic 
corruption and inefficiency, and 
the economic debility which 
plagued Indonesia. 

Faced with theze problems, 
President Sukarno apparently 
felt that Indonesia could be 
more easily rehabilitated under 
a system akin to the totalitarian 
governments, rather than West- 
ern democracy, and began to 
advocate a system which he 
called “guided democracy.” 
Despite the euphemism, he 
found no support for tuls pro- 
gram from the major political 
parties, nor for his cai] tor 
increased collaboration witn the 
Communist Party, tne PKI. 

Shortly thereafter, in rather 
rapid succession, the Sastro- 
amidjojo Cabinet collapsed un- 
der charges of corruption and 
inefficiency, a new Cabinet was 
formed which included Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers, and 
the important regions’. of 
Sumatra and Sulawesi declared 
their administrative independ- 
ence from the Jakarta Govern- 


ment, 
Despite this and_ intense 
criticism from his own and 


other Moslem parties toward 
his policies, President Sukarno 
called for and created a supra- 
Cabinet National Advisory 
Council, which while theoreti- 
cally advisory, had in fact, ex- 


ecutive powers. One third of 


its members were Communists 
and their sympathizers. 


The PKI has, of course, sup 
ported resident Sukarno 
“loyally” throughout this period 
and in return has been reward- 
ed with greater influence in 
making and executing policies. 
Under the aura of respectability 
provided by Sukarno’s sponsor- 
ship, the PKI has made impres- 
sive gains in recent elections at 
the expense of Sukarno’s own 
organization, the Nationalist 
Party. 


Problems Worsen 


Yet contrary to Sukarno’s ex- 
pectations, his policies have 
tended to aggravate rather than 
alleviate the problems, and the 
resertment of the political par- 
ties and the provinces has con- 
tinued. The Nationalist Party, 
for the first time in five years 
of cooperation with the Com- 
munists, has launched a press 
attack on them to “save Indo- 
nesia from becoming a dicta- 
torial proletarian state.” 


This is more than a demo- 
gogic statement of a _ profes- 
sional politician. With a mem- 
bership of over 500,000, the PKI 
is reported to control several 
Gaily newspapers and monthly 
periodicals and several front 
org. 1izations in the fields of 
labor, artists and youth. 


Thus, as can be seen, the fear 
of a Communist takeover is not 
without basis. Such an even- 
tuality would be most 
detrimental to Japar’s economic 
position in this area. More 
important, it would be ironic 
and tragic if President Sukarno, 
th> great patriot and leader of 
Indoresia’s independence move- 
ment, should lead his people 
into another form of colonial- 
ism for the same _ patriotic 
motives. 


SIDE GLANCES by Galbraith 


“Cheer up, Mrs. Weems! Your 
neighbor Mrs. Bigby is on vaca- 
tion in a rustic cottage, and 1! 
just got word she has to do all 
her own washing and ironing, 
too!” 


3M inutes a Day 


By JAMES KELLER 
Caught in the Act 
NANA 

FBI agents sat in an auto- 
mobile recently and took 
motion pictures of a $190 pay- 
off in an extortion case. Their 
film showed a perfect close-up 
of the crime and led to the ar- 
rest and conviction of the 
racketeer. 

The culprit had threa.ened a 
building company with iabor 
trouble unless it paid him $300. 
Company officials decided to 
bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

When the extortioner went 
to the construction job to col- 
lect, the FBL men fixed their 
movie cameras on the scene as 
the business representative 
took $190 from his wallet and 
handed it to the extortioner. 

Evil cannot be completely 
concealed; neither can good. 
God in His infinite wisdom 
takes note of every bit of good 
which you think, say anda do. 

Many of your good deeds 
may seem tod go unrecognized 
or unrewarded in this life. 
But even the least of them 
will be on your record when 
you stand before the judgment 
seat of God. To prepare for 
your final accounting, fill each 
day with thoughts, words and 
actions which will be an asset 
for all eternity. 

“And in doing good, let us 
not fail. For in due time we 
shall reap, not failing.” (Gal. 
6:9) 


Keep me ever reminded that 
I live only once, O Lord. 


Senator Soaper 
By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 
Every after-dinner speech has 
to contain a joke because if it 
didn’t the speaker wouldn’t be 
able to go on to: “but to be seri- 
ous for a moment—” 


Talk to friends in either party 
about the 1960 candidates and 
you'll find them pretty well 
agreed that it has narrowed 
down to what’s-his-name and a 
few fellows who aren’t as well 
known, 


The pioneer had it pretty soft 
on his way West. All he had 
hanging around his neck was a 
powder horn. The modern 
tourist, on the other hand, has 
to carry 50 pounds of cameras, 
flashbulbs, light meters and 
other attachments, 


Khrushchev’s Time Bomb 


By SEYMOUR TOPPING 


BERLIN (AP)—Soviet Party 
Chief Nikita Khrushchey left be- 
hind a_ political time bomb 
when he toured East Germany 
earlier this month, Now it has 
exploded with a burst of agita- 
tion against the satellite’s Stalin- 
ist regime, 


An angry storm of under- 
ground unrest has swept East 
Germany’s___ influential _sintel- 
lectuals, including many Com- 
munists, because of the Russian 
Leader’s solid endorsement of 
Walter Ulbricht, the Stalinist 
party boss. 


Khrushchev’s purge of Krem- 
lin Stalinists V. M. Molotov and 
Lazar Kaganovitch had stirred 
hopes that the purge ax would 
swing against Ulbricht, the most 
notorious Stalinist among the 
satellite leaders. 


East Germans looked for an 
easing of Ulbricht’s iron police 
grip on their daily lives. 

Instead Khrushchev kissed 
Ulbricht on both cheeks and 
told the East German people 
to be obedient to their spade- 
bearded dictator. 

With Khrushchev hardly out 


| Try and 


By BENNETT CERF 


Stop Me 


Dorothy Jackson stopped over at Bangkok on a comprehen- 
sive Far Eastern tour, and found this card in her hotel room: 
“Sir: For the case that your electric light should fail we beg to 


send you enclosed postcard, 
which please send us at once 
when you find your light out. 
The company will then send 
you another postcard, (Signed) 
Siamese Power Company.” 

°. ° e 


Irv Kupcinet says that this is 
the threat wealthy Texas 
mothers now make to obstreper- 
ous offspring: “One more peeP 
out of you, and I’ll put you in 
the Caddy and turn off the air 
conditioning!” 

e s s 

“Speaking of saxophone play- 
ers,” mused Bobby Clark at 4 
theatrical club one day, “ 
know one that ought to 8° 
very, very far. Right now the 
to me!” 


so-and-so lives right next door 


of town, East Berlin sources 
said, Ulbricht began ttghtening 
the screw to squeeze out remain- 
ing opposition to his Stalinist 
rule. 

Then several days ago came 
the sensational flight to West- 
Berlin of Dr. Alfred Kantoro- 
wicz, the noted East Berlin pro- 
fessor of literature and a faith- 
ful Communist for 26 years. 

Denouncing the Ulbricht 
“wave of terror against the in- 
tellectuals,” Kantorowicz declar- 
ed: “I have now lost my last 
illusions that a new, better 
world can rise out of so much 
dirt.” 

In talks with reporters, 
Kantorowicz made clear that 
like many professors, students 
and writers in the East he was 
not shedding his Communist 
philosophy completely but was 


in revolt against “suffocating” | 


Stalinism. 

When told that top East Ger- 
man writers, including famed 
Anna Seghers and Stephan 
Hermlin, had published a joint 
letter denouncing him, Kantoro- 
wicz retorted that he knew 
personally that the writers 
shared his views. 

As Kantorowicz spoke before 
West Berlin television cameras 
and radio microphones the 
Socialist underground reported 
that Frau Seghers was on the 


* verge of suicide in despondency 


over the Stalinist clamp-down. 

East Berlin sources said the 
Kantorowicz defection hit East 
German universities and intel- 
lectual circles like a bombshell. 
The literature professor was 
known and respected as one 
of the most dedicated Com- 
munists in the satellite nation. 

Anti-Russian agitation, sim- 
mering since the Hungarian 
revolt, was reported again on 
the upswing because of the sup- 
port thrown to Ulbricht by 
Khrushchev. 

Some East Germans expressed 
the belief that the Russians 
eventually will be compelled to 
discard Ulbricht because he has 
become the focus of discontent 
and “the most hated man in 
Germany.” But right now, these 
sources said, rushchev ap- 
parently feels hé@ needs Ulbricht 
to keep the restjve East Ger- 
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Gleanings From a Trip Abroad 


WhenAmericalsComplete 


By KAZUO KURODA 


This is the second in a series 
of articies by Kazuo Kuroda, Japan 
Times staffer, on his experiences 
and observations during a year’s 
study at Harvard as associate Nie- 
man fellow of journalism, 1956- 
57.—Editor. 


During my 10-month stay in 
the United States, I saw many 
highways under construction 
and many new buildings going 
up. “They are always building 
something. When this country 
is completed, it will be wonder- 
ful.” This, I heard, was a com- 
ment by aé certain Chinese 
visitor. But it seems that Ame- 
rica will not reach completion, 
as far as the near future is con- 
cerned. 


When I was recommended a 
four-hour bus ride in Kyushu, 
Japan, I was assured that the 
road is good, But when I asked 
again whether the road was 
paved, the answer was “no”. 
From this comparison, I can 
easily say that the roads in 
America are excellent. From 
the American viewpoint, how- 
ever, some of their roads are 
not wide enough and there are 
too many 'traffic lights hamper- 
ing traffic. They want to build 
more super-highways and “free- 
ways” with no traffic lights, 


Free Public Rides 


I met one American profes- 
sor who was trying to figure 
out means of transportation in 
the event the new freeways be- 
come obsolete. He was afraid 
that there would be soon just 
too many automobiles and the 
roads would be clogged with 
cars, In that case, he proposes 
to discard, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, atl means of private trans- 
portation and, in lieu of it, make 
public transportation, e.g. sub- 
way trains, available free of 
charge. 


When America is called the 
land of liberty, it is usually 
taken to mean political freedom. 
But I think American liberty 
is beautifully exemplified in 
American free enterprise. The 
Americans are enjoying maxi- 
mum freedom in_ producing 
something new and something 
better. They are making pro- 
gress in every front. 


When I reached America, a 
new habit of employes taking 
a “coffee break” was spreading 
like wild fire. Soon it was re- 
ported that at least 80 per cent 
of American enterprises had 
adopted this new custom, At 
first, some employers grumbled 
but nowadays they are buying 
and installing specially designed 
coffee urns to cut down the 
loss of time that might other- 
wise result from “coffee breaks”. 


No Impediments 


That is only a very small epi- 
sode in the huge picture of 
American business operation. 
But it may well serve as an ex- 
ample to show how Americans 
solve the problem, I think it 
shows American adaptability 
and pliability. Where there is 
no rigid tradition, you are free 
to start something new. It 
seems that America is remark- 
ably free from economic and 
social impediments to progress. 

Under the circumstances, it 
seems safe to say that Ameri- 
cans will continue to feel the 
urge to produce something new 
and better. It seems also safe 
to say that they will not reach 
any completion in the foresee- 
able future, 


American achievement § in 
material progress, though it is 
stil going on, is already 
tremendous. When I visited the 


eee 


. L . s | 
“Buy me and I'll never speak 
to you again!” 


Bel. Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc. in New York, | was réally 
amazed by the size of this re- 
search establishment. They have 
10,000 employes, of whom 3,000 
are professional men and wom- 
en. This shows the magnitude 
of research work going or in 
America, which in turn shows 
the magnitude of industrial 
activities there. 


Wide Research 


The Electric Communication 
Laboratory of the Telegraph 
and Telephone Corporation, a 
similar establishment in Japan, 
is also a large laboratory next 
only to the Bell Laboratories in 
rank. But the number of em- 
ployes is 1,200, of which 740 are 
researchers. 


The Bell Laboratories have a 
unique organization in that the 
researchers are divided into 
three categories—basic research, 
research on applicability of the 
fruits of basic research and re- 
search for practical application. 
This system allows basic re- 
searchers a free hand without 
restraints from financial or 
practical considerations. The 
Electric Communication Labora- 
tory of Japan has the same con- 
stitution, borrowing the idea 
from Bell, 


American industrial efficiency 
has its roots in the magnitude 
of operation and the organiza- 
tuon of operation suitable tc its 
magnitude. I saw many ex: 
amples of this type of industrial 
operation. 


Precision Planning 


The Cadillac assembly plant 
of General Motors in Detroit, 
for example, is a huge conveyor 
system. The production is pre- 
cisely planned so that the 
parts, prepared in accordance 
with customers’ specifications, 
meet at the assembly lines. The 
car that comes off the final 
assembly line is the one you 
ordered—with a particular kind 
of engine, with a hood of a 
particuiar color and so on. The 
same system is adopted in the 
production of popular cars like 
Chevrolet. Indeed, the com- 
bination of components is more 
varied there, 


In American industrial opera- 
tion, labor is a very important 
factor. Many American plants 
are deployed in c@nsideration of 
labor supply situation. In con- 
trast with the abundance of 
labor and low wages in Asia, 
labor is rather scarce and wages 
are high in America. 


Raytheon, for example, is a 
large electronic manufacturer 
but they have many separate 
plants mainly in consideration 
of the labor supply situation. 
At its Quincy plant in Massa- 
chusetts, the receiving tubes 
are being assembled mostly by 
female workers. Some of them 
are working just to buy some- 
thing—a fur coat, a television 
set and so on. There are some 
processes that require special 
attention—for example, silver 
plating of lead wires with 
potassium cyanide and meter 
checking of tubes. But most of 
the processes are _ simpler. 
Ordinary workers there make 
$60 a week, I heard. 


U.S. Keeps Busy 


The endless expansion keeps 
America always busy. They 
are so busy that I sometimes 
wonder whether they have 
time to enjoy life. They have, 
of course, television, motion 
pictures, vacation and even 
love-making. But life does not 
stop there and it is rather dif- 
ficult for a casual observer like 
me to see something beyond 
there in American life. But I 
have the impression that the 
people in the South are enjoy- 
ing life more than the people 
in the industrial North, 


There is no end to material 
progress and there is no ceiling 
to material well-being. Pro- 
gress can keep the American 
people on the go, forever. In 
that sense, there will be no 
completion. But the American 
standard of life is already high 
enough that they can afford 
more time for real enjoyment 
of life. Some day, America 
may well give the impression 
of serene completion instead 
of bustling activity of growth. 
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Above: The first translation of “Robinson Crusoe” inta Japanese was 
completed in 1857 by Yasuzo Yokoyama. This translation was 
made from a Dutch version of the English original, since at 


that time Dutch was the only European language understood x6,cqi ni, Taicd, Nippon ni volte vogedd to qlune 
by Japanese scholars. eo in greta firobco no faseta yddai vo cau make 

Right: “Feige Monogatari” or Tales of Heike was one of the first at ciao =3° = . Ho nd Sire rs 
literary works of Japan to be reproduced in Roman letters. tesv$ NO COMPANAIA No fic cmevennsi aan ae : 
This Romanized book was printed in 1592 by the Catholic Collegio AanacuG ni voice Superiotss 00 ge mens Quyomog no xenzo ua* Quanmnu senvij cudai ne 
missionaries in Amakusa district, Kyushu, both to teach religion «fo vo xive core uo hn ni gitymu mone asi, A 3 al 
to their converts and for their own use as manuals of instruc- Gesuazeyon N.D.L.XXXXIL 


tion in the Japanese language. 
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29TH INT’L PEN CONGRESS 


‘ 


East-West Writers Meet 
For First Time in Asia 


Prominent men—and women 
—of jetters from the world over 
will gather in Japan's capita! 
during the first week of Sep- 
tember to attend the 29th In- 
ternational PEN Congress. 

All in all, 190 writers from 
30 PEN centers in the world 
with 150 members of Japan 
PEN Center are participating in 
the Tokyo Convention. 


Heading the list of distinguish- 
ed participants is Andre Cham- 
son, president of the Interna- 
tional PEN and curator of the 
Musee du Petit Palais. He is 
the author of many novels, in- 
cluding “La Galere,” “Le Puits 
des Miracles.” and “Le Dernier 
Village.” He and Mme. Cham- 
son are here as guests of the 
PEN convention. 

David Carver, a Britisher and 
secretary of the PEN, and Mrs. 
Carver, are also attending the 
congress as guests. 

England will send a strong de- 
legation because it is the coun- 
try where the PEN Club was 
founded and where tle head- 
quarters of the International 
PEN is located. 

Angus Wilson will participate 
as a symposium member. = Al- 
though his career as ~ writer is 
still short, his literary com- 
mentaries through radio news- 
papers and magazines are rated 
high. His book review of 
Donald Keene's “Anthology of 
Japanese Literature” which ap- 
peared in the magazine Encoun- 
ter was particularly poignant. 
Since this is the first time he 
will make a trip to Japan, his 
words will be most interesting 
to hear. : 

Another participant from 
England is Stephan Harold 
Spender, editor of Encounter. 
He is famous in Japan as a poet 
and literary critic. 

The official delegates of the 
English PEN Center will be 
Phillip Adrian Hope-Wallace 
and Miss Kathleen Nott. Both 
are members of executive com- 
mittee of the English PEN. 

Hope-Wallace is the drama 
critic of the Manchester Guar- 
dian while Miss Nott is a poet, 
novelist and literary critic. who 
contributes to British and 
American periodicals. Novelist 
Alec Waugh will also be among 
the total of 10 that Britain is 
sending. 

Dr. Nesca Adeline Robb of 
Belfast will be the lone delegate 
from Ireland. She is a poet and 
literary critic. 

France's official delegates are 
Jean de Beer, a _ playwright, 
and Yves Gandon, a novelist- 
critic and vice president of the 
French PEN center. 

Gandon is president of the 
French Literary Society (La So- 
ciete des Gens de Lettres cde 
France). A novelist, poet, play- 
wright and cricic, he is the 
author of such a_ celebrated 
work as “Le Pre Aux Dames,” 
which won in 1953 the Grand 
Literary Prize of the City of 
Pavis, and many others. " 

France will be represented on 
the symposium of the congress 
by Jean Guehenno, writer and 
educationist. Author of 
numerous novels, he is best 
known perhaps for his grand 
biography of Jean-Jacque Rous- 


seau. One of his essays called 
“Jeunesse de la France” was 
translated into Japanese as 


“France no Seishun.” 

Poet Jean Follain is also one 
of the prominent French re- 
presentatives to the coming 
congress. Among the 40-odd 
French literary figures are also 
Mme. Claire Goll and Mme. 
Marie Maceleine Claude-Salvy. 

These are not all the French- 
language writers who attend the 
congress,, , Ribert, Ye ‘and 
Jacques Bolle repre’ 

French la e PEN-c¢étiter in 
Belgium ‘in the ‘coming meeting. 
Another Frengch-writing Belgian 
te participate in the conference 


is Joseph Pholien, a former 
prime minister and a judge of 
the Belgian Supreme Court. 

From Switzerland comes Char- 
les-Andre Nicole, the publisher 
of a French language newspaper 
in Geneva, Participants from 
Flemish-speaking Belgium are 
Mme. Andree de Croix, a novel- 
ist, and Carl Bronne, a member 
of the Royal Academy, 


From Italy has come Alberto 
Moravia, a journalist and a 
novelist of the  neorealism 
school. His representative 
works include “La Romana,” 
“La Disubbienza,” and “Il Con- 
formista.” 

One delegate each from Den- 
mark, the Netherlands and Ire- 
land also participate in the 
coming PEN congress. Den- 
mark’s delegate, Kelvin Linde- 
mann who is an auditor of that 
country’s PEN is a well-known 
novelist. He has great interest 
in Japanese literature. 

One of the characteristics of 
the International PEN is that 
although many international or- 
ganizations have been split into 
camps of East and West due to 
the continuing cold war, this 
organization embraces’ these 
two groups in one entity. 

It includes not only writers 
from West and East Germany, 
but also Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and writers 
who are now in exile from these 
Communist countries. These 
two camps will be represented 
at the 29th International PEN 


‘Congress. 


West Germany's representa- 
tive, Dr. Helmuth von Glasenapp 
is an authority on Indology as 
well as a professor at the Univ- 
ersity of Tuebingen. Among his 
works are “Indian Religions” 
and “Indian Philosophy.” He is 
one of the participants in the 
symposium of the congress. 

Dr. Walter Schmiele, secretary 
general of the  Bundesre- 
publik Center is another Ger- 
man representative. Schmiele, 
who is an author and literary 
critic, is also well known as a 
translator into German of the 
poems of Keats and Shelley. 

Dr. Richard Friedenthal, also 
of West Germany, is an author 
and editor as well as vice presi- 
dent of the Bundesrepublik Cen- 
ter. He is also an official of 
the German PEN center, Lon- 
don. This center is made up 
of German writers who fled 
Germany and went into exile 
in England during World 
War IIL. 

German novelist Bodo Uas: 
is attending the conveazian froin 
the West-East German center 
which was establishel immedi- 
ately after the war's end. He 
has participated in both the 
Vienna and London Internation- 
al PEN congresses of 1955 and 
1956 respectively. 

There will be three delegates 
from Poland—Antoni S!lonimski, 
Michal Rusinek and Kazimierz 
Kumaniecki. Slonimski is a 
famous poet and president of 
the Polish Writers Associat:on. 
He is fluent in both English and 
French and has had vast ex- 
perience in international con- 
ferences. His contribution to 
the symposium is being greatly 
anticipated. 

Czechoslovakia sends two 
delegates to the Congress. They 
are Vitezslav Nezval, president 
of the Czechoslovak PEN and 
Adolf Hoffmeister, professor at 
Prague Academy of Decorative 
Arts. 

A poet, author, and play- 
wright, Nezval received in 1951 
the Czechoslovak Peace Prize. 
The Czechoslovak Government 
has given him the honorary title 
of “National Artist” for his con- 


a. 2 
Hoffmeister is a poety author 
and PAaywright as well as a car- 
toonjst, 
choslovak ambassador to France 
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from 1948 to 1951, 

From Bulgaria there are two 
delegates. They are Boyan Bol- 
gar and Boris Delchev. The 
former is PEN secretary gen- 
eral and novelist while the lat- 
ter is an executive committee 
member as well as chief editor 
of the Bulgarian Writers Asso- 
ciation, 


Hungarian writers attending 
the meeting are Paul Ignotus 
and George  Paloczi-Horvath, 
both writers in exile who fied 
Hungary after the Hungarian 
incident last year. They are 
being sent by the Writers in 
Exile Center in London. 


Literary comments written by 
Ignotus have appeared recent- 
ly in 
New Statesman and the maga- 
zine Encounter. Some of his 
works have been translated into 
Japanese, so there must be 
many in Japan who are ac- 
quainted with him. 


Paloczi-Horvath was one of 
the leading writers in Hungary 
up to last year. 

Another Hungarian-born au- 
thor and chairman of the Writ- 
ers in Exile Center in London 
named Paul Tabori is also at- 
tending the Tokvo convention. 

Polish-born poet and essayist 
Alexander Janta is here. He 
has been sent by the American 
Branch of the Writers in Exile 
Center. 


Dr. Frank August Doczy 
comes from Australia but he 
is a Hungarian-born writer. 

Delegates and guests from the 
United States include John 
Steinbeck, the famous author 
of “Of Mice and Men” “The 
Grapes of Wrath” and many 
other stories; John Dos Passos, 
author of “U.S.A.”; Elmer Rice, 
author of “The Adding Ma- 
chine” and “Street Scene”; John 
Hersey, author of “Hiroshima” 
and Elizabeth Vining, the well- 
known former tutor to Crown 
Prince Akihito. Also on the 
list of Americans § attending 
the convention are Donald 
Keene famous as a scholar and 
translator into English of Japa- 
nese literature, and poet Kar) 
Shapiro. The Negro. writer 
Ralph Ellison is also attendiag. 

There are seven PEN Centers 
‘in six countries of Asia at 
present. With the exception of 
Malaya, the other six countries 
—Pakistan, India, Hongkong, 
South Korea, Indonesia and 
Japan—are all represented at 
the congress. 

Because the Tokyo congress 
will be the first to be held in 
Asia since the inauguration of 
the PEN more than 30 vears 
ago, the interest in it shown 
by Asian countries is enorm- 
ous. Even countries like the 
Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam 
and Burma which do not have 
PEN centers have expressed 
their wishes to send observers 
to the Tokyo meeting. 

Next to the Japanese, the big- 
gest Asian delegation is being 
sent by South Korea. 

In-Sob Zong, chairman of the 
South Korean Center, is presi- 
dent of the Chung-ang Univer- 
sity and a poet and translator. 
Vice chairman Miss Youn Sook 
Moh is a poetess as well as a 
member of the Supreme Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Cul- 
tural Associations of Korea. 

Among the seven Chinese de- 
legates and guests coming to 
Tokyo from the Hongkong PEN 
center is William Hsu, editor in 
chief of the newspaper Unicn 
Press. He is also a novelist, 
mn’ ywright and poet. Another 
will be Shui Chien-tung, an au- 
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Indonesia’s official delegates 
will be Prof. Sutan Takdir Al- 
isjahbana:' and Trisno Sumarijo. 
The former is the president of 
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Kawabata Urges 
Mutual Exchange 


By SHINICHI 

Yasunari Kawabata, noted 
novelist and president of the 
Japan PEN Club, called for 
literary exchange between the 
East and the West on a more 
mutual basis in order to pro- 
mote good understanding be- 
tween nations. 

Kawabata noted that there 
has been more effort made to 
introduce Western literature to 
the East than vice versa, and 
said he would like to see the 
international character of the 
PEN Club organization stressed 
more strongly. 

He said the Japan Center 
was planning to present a 
resolution to this effect to the 
forthcoming PEN Club meet. 
He was certain neither the 
delegates of the West nor East 
would have any objection to 
such a resbdlution. 

In this connection, Kawabata 
hailed the decision to hold the 
29th International PEN Con. 
gress in Japan as evidence of 
an active effort on the part of 
the literary people of the West 
to try to understand the litera- 
ture of the East. 

This is the first time that the 
PEN congress is to be held in 
Asia in its 30-year history. The 
congress has been held mainly 
in Europe with the exception 
of the 1924 meeting which was 
held in the United States and 
the 1936 meeting which was 
Staged in Argentina. 

Kawabata attended the inter- 
national executive committee 
meeting of the International 
PEN Club in London this spring 
to prepare for the coming con- 
gress in Tokyo, 

He recalled that Japan and 
India were the only two na- 
tions from Asia represented at 
this meeting, and cited this as 
another proof of the need for 
closer cooperation between the 
literary men and women of the 
East and West. 

According to Kawabata, the 
theme of the forthcoming con- 
gress, “The Reciprocal Influence 
of the Literature of the East 
and West,” will be discussed 
from two standpoints—aesthetic 
values and attitudes toward life, 
He said @jscussions will be ne- 
cessarily Bmited to the present 
and the flare because there 
will not h me to dwell on the 
past in t imited period: from’ 


He expressed the hope that 


HASEGAWA 

the delegates from foreign lands 
will try to see many aspects of 
Japan instead of just the liter- 
ary after the Tokyo convention 
is over, 

When Kawabata went to Lon- 
don last spring, he found him- 
self seated at a banquet next 
to Arthur Waley, translator of 
“The Tale Of Genji” by Lady 
Murasaki. He recalled how 
deeply impressed he was by 
Waley’s deep knowledge and 
understanding of Japanese liter- 
ature, especially as Waley had 
never set foot on Japan. 

Kawabata noted that many 
of the Asian countries do not 
have PEN Club centers and 
emphasized the standing orders 
of the International Congress 
should be amended to make it 
possible for representatives of 
such nations to attend the con- 
gress as nonofficial delegates. 


Under the existing order, the 
right of attendance is limited 
to full members of the Interna: 
tional PEN Club. 

The PEN centers in Taiwan 
and South Vietnam will be rep- 
resented at the coming con- 
gress, but Kawabata said he 
would like to see more Asian 
nations attend, 

While filling the vitally im- 
portant post of PEN Center 
president in Japan, Kawabata 
is by no means neglecting his 
own pen. 

His tremendously popular 
“Snow Country,” which was 
made into a film here, has been 
translated into English and 
published in both the United 
States and Britain. It is expect- 
ed to be translated shortly.into 
French, Italian and Swedish. 

I askéd Kawabata’ what 
should be done if Japanese and 
Asian literature is to be read 
and appreciated more widely in 
foreign countries. 

Kawabata replied: “Proficien- 
cy in a foreign language is not 
enough to understand’ the 
literature of that country. For 
a complete understanding, you 
must also understand the 
customs and mores of that 
country. ' 

“The distance between the 
East and the West would be 
reduced immeasurably if more 
people’ visitéd''‘and came _ to 
know 
lanhds~ and’: ‘more’ translations 
were made of the literary 
works of other nations.” ~~~ 
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Japan—A Melting Pot 
Of World Literature 


By KI KIMURA 


“The Reciprocal Influence of 
Literature of the East and 
West” has been selected as the 
central theme of the forthcom- 
ing PEN Club meeting to be 
held in Tokyo. 


This is a highly appropriate 
subjeet. For nowhere else have 
the literary works of _ the 
world from the olden times to 
the present been introduced, 
translated and digested as in 
Japan, 


In this respect, Japan is a 
fertile ground for arousing the 
interest of the attending dele- 
gates. Also, comparative litera- 
ture is a subject that is now 
drawing the attention of literary 
critics here, 


A European writer is said to 
have protested, “But I have 
never been influenced’ by 
literature of Japan,” wnen he 
heard of the theme for the PEN 
Club meeting. 


Unfortunately, Japan has yet 
to produce literary works that 
could be termed “books that 
changed the world.” No Japa- 
nese writer has ever written 
anything comparable to the 
Bible, “Les Miserables,” or the 
works of William Shakespeare 
and Leo Tolstoy. 

This does not mean, how- 
ever, that no Japanese writing 
has ever influenced an indivi- 
dual reader or groups of 
readers in foreign lands. 

For instance, a samurai ap- 
pears in H. G. Wells’ “A Mod- 
ern Utopia.” Wells got the hint 
for his samurai from “Bushido” 
(The Way of the Warriors) by 
the late great Japanese Chris- 
tian leader Inazo Nitobe. 

There are also many indica- 
tions that Wells borrowed from 
Nitobe’s writings ideas for his 
concept of the world of the 
future. 

Kanzo Uchimura,' another 
Christian leader and a college 
classmate of Nitobe, wrote the 
“How I Became A Christian,” 
which was translated into many 
languages along with Nitobe’s 
“Bushido.” Both of these books 
were lauded as “superb writ- 
ings fit to be recorded in the 
annals of English literature of 
the 19th century” by a literary 
critic for the magazine ‘“Book- 
man.” 

The Swedish playwright 
‘August Strindberg tells how he 
was impressed by these two 
hooks in his collection of essays, 
“The Bluebook, or the Zones 
ef Spirits.” : 

At the time of World War I, 
a new group of poets who 
called themselves “imagists” 
came into existence in Britain 
and eventually spread to the 
United States and France. T. S. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound joined 
this group of poets. 

The imagist movement was 
stimulated by the Japanese 17- 
syllabled “haiku” verse. We were 


most happy to find the name of this occasion, Komura asked a 


Mrs. John G. Fletcher in the question 


roster of delegates coming to 
the PEN Club meeting. Her 
husband was one of the origi- 
nators of the Imagist Movement 
and also its most ardent pro- 
ponent, Fletcher’s poems were 
rever popular, but they are 
highly valued for their fresh 
outlook and expression. 

In the United States, a new 
type of poetry called the “cin- 
quains” was created by the late 
girl-poet Adelaide Crapsey. Miss 
Crapsey got the hint for her 
trail-blazing poems from the 31- 
syllabled Japanese “waka” 
verse, 

The “Verse,” which she left 
behind when death claimed her 
prematurely, is but a small col- 
lection of poems, but they are 
the kind that will live forever 
in the hearts of the readers. 

In recent years, the word 
“cinquain” has been widely re- 
cognized among literary critics, 
and it has even wended its way 
into literary dictionaries. 

A cinquain is “a lyric form in- 
vented by the American poet 
Adelaide Crapsey (1878-1914). 
. « « The idea was probably de- 
rived from Oriental poetry, 
especially from the Japanese 
‘tanka’ and ‘hokku,’” according 
to the Dictionary of World 
Literary Terms by J. T. Shipley, 
published in London in 1955. 

However, Miss Crapsey’s an- 
thology carries only one transla- 
tion of the “hokku,” and it ap- 
pears she was influenced mainly 
from the “A Hundred Verses 
From Old Japan” by W. N. Por- 
ter. 

The “Forty-Seven Ronin” is 
one of the most internationally 
famous Japanese masterpieces. 
There are several versions of 
this work in English, and a 
dramatized version has been 
presented on the stage in Paris. 

Perhaps readers may become 
skeptical if I should state here 
that Japanese literature was in- 
directly instrumental in the 
awarding of the first Nobel 
Prize in the United States. 

The first Nobel Prize to be 
awarded to an American went 
to Theodore Roosevelt in 1906 
for the part he played in bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War to a 
quick end the year before. To 
all appearances, but in his heart, 
he was definitely a pro-Japa- 
nese, and he even went into the 
trouble of assigning a known 
pro-Japanese as the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow to foster 
Japanese interests. 

Roosevelt kindly pretended 
his role as a peace maker was 
his own idea. But the truth of 
the matter was that Japan had 
pleaded with him to: intercede. 
Roosevelt was indeed a savior to 
Japan to have heeded to this 
plea. 

The Japanese Ambassador 
Jutaro Komura called on the 
Roosevelt residence to thank 
him for his intercession. On 
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that had been per: 
plexing him for a long time. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that 
you should extend such -ex- 
traordinary sympathy and 
kindness to my country?” 


Roosevelt took Komura to his 


study, showed him a book and 
merely said, “Here is the 
reason.” 

The book was 
Ronins,” 
Putnam Co., Ltd. in New York 
in 1880. It was. translated 
from the “Iroha Bunko,” of the 


“The Loyal 


published by the > 


~ 
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“gs 
Cotte 


oe 


Edo Era by Shuichiro Saito, the gm 


first Tokyo University student 
to study in the United States, 
with t!.e help of Edward Greey. 

Theodore Roosevelt first read 
this book when he was 23 or 24. 
Since then, he developed an in- 
tense interest in the Japanese 
people and stocked up on books 
and knowledge on Japan. 

When Dr. Nitobe’s “Bushido” 
came off the press, he bought 
60 copies and distributed them 
to his friends and relatives, He 
attached notes which read: 

“This is a very fine book, and 
you will no doubt draw many 
valuable lessons from it. At the 
same time, you will come across 
some passages that will perplex 
you. These are places that deal 
with loyalty to the Emperor and 
the feudal lords, 


“Whenever you come to these 
words, just substitute the word 
‘flag,’ and the whole thing will 
become clear to you.” 


It was just after Theodore 
Roosevelt became the 26th Pres- 
ident of the United States that 
Japan went to war with Russia. 

This war was compared to a 
fight between a bear and a bee, 
and the whole world—even Brit- 
ain which was then a military 
ally of Japan—believed Japan 
did not have a ghost of a chance 
against Russia. 


There were only two men in 
the entire world who predicted 
that Japan would win the war. 
One was the German Major Gen- 
eral Maeckel, a former instruc- 
tor with the Japanese Army, 
and the second was none other 
than Theodore Roosevelt him- 
self. 


While it may be said that 
Roosevelt interceded in the war 
in behalf of Japan to make his 
prediction come _ true, what 
sparked his initial interest and 
stanch friendship for Japan 
was the story of the 47 “ro- 
nin.” 

Japan’s victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War weakened Russia 
and strengthened the German 
Empire. This in turn sparked 
a chain of events that led to 
World War I and the Russian 
Revolution. <A proletariat dic- 
tatorship was thus established 
and ushered in a new era in 
world history. 


If we stretch our reasoning, it 
may be said that the series of 
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“The Loyal Ronins,” the English version of “Chushingura” 
published by Putnam in 1880. This was the book that influenced 
President Theodore Roosevelt to the extent of inducing him to 


intercede in Japan's behalf in the Russo-Japanese War. 


history-making events of the greatest masterpieces of con- 
20th century were originally temporary kabuki drama. Tsu- 
touched off by the book on the bouchi also formed a dramatic 
47 “ronin.” troupe of his own and is credit- 

This story has now become a ed with having presented the 


common. cultural property of i authentic ws Mea Bar 
the world. Most of the youths a deen "Giadions - oe ae 
of. China who assisted Sun Yat “%UUUS Caesar in this : 
Sen in the first Chinese Revolu- When the Duke of Windsor 
tion had studied at one time in came to Japan as the Prince of 
Japan and read the story of the Wales, he asked Tsubouchi to 
“ronin.” This story has been give him a lecture on Shakes- 
translated into many languages peare. Tsubouchi politely de- 
and formed the basis of John clined on grounds that a lecture 
Masefield’s “The Faithful.” in Japanese would be boring to 


While Japanese literature was the then British Crown Prince, 
wending its way overseas, Ja- This incident proves that Tsu- 
pan was busily importing and bouchi was valued international- 
digesting literary works from ly as a recognized authority on 
abroad. Shakespeare. 

Immediately after World War Ogai Mori, former surgeon 
I, it was said that with the ex- general of the Japanese Army, 
ception of the Americans, more was at the same time one of 
Japanese visited Stratford-on- modern Japan's greatest writers 
Avon, the birthplace of William ang a celebrated aesthetician. 
Shakespeare, than people of any jie was Japan's foremost scholar 
other country. of German literature and under- 

This is just one proof of the too the first complete transla- 


large number of Shakespearean 435, of Johann von Goethe’s 
scholars in this country. Though “Faust.” 

rts on 
Siakeanues” Gaeaanees the Mori also translated numerous 
world, perhaps none compare in other works of foreign writers. 
the depth of their study and One of the most famous among 
experience to Shoyo Tsubouchi his translation works is Hans 
of Japan. Christian Andersen's “The Im- 

Tsubouchi lectured on Shake- provisator.” 

speare in Japanese universities Almost everyone knows about 
for well over 50 years, and he Andersen’s “Maerchen,” but I 
translated all of Shakespeare’s doubt if many among the dele- 


works into Japanese single gates to the forthcoming PEN 
handed. Club meeting ever heard of 
Tsubouchi’s “Kiri Hitoha,” “The Improvisator.” Mori did 


which shows definite influences such a superb job of translat- 
of Shakespeare, is one of the Continued on Page 14 
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Japanese Literature Puts On 
Western Clothes 


‘By GEORGE SAITO 


R the purpose of giving 
the PEN Congress 
participants materials for 
the discussion theme of 
reciprocal 


and West, a special com- 
mittee was appointed in 
November, 1956, to make 
improvements on _ past 
bibliographies on Japan, 
extracting important titles 
and adding new materials, 
The complete bibliography 
“Japanese Literature in 
European Languages” is 
the result. 


Creating this work of appro- 
ximately 2,000 entries several 
significant points were noticed. 
One was that even before the 
war many attempts were made 
at translating Japanese litera- 
ture, a number of classical 


works having been translated {@ 
~chiefly as specific material for — 


academic study. Among them 
are such works as Arthur 
Waley’s translation of “The Tale 
of Genji,” which has already be- 
come something of a classic in 
its own right. It was quite amaz- 
ing to see the extent of Waley’s 
influence in the introduction of 
Japanese literature abroad, most 
other “Genji” translations hav- 
ing been made from Waley’s ori- 
ginal English. 


Another point was that mod- 
ern literature was much more 
translated after the war though. 
to be sure, there were formerly 
many  transiation activities, 
among them the achievements of 
Glenn W. Shaw, who has recent- 
ly returned home to America af- 
ter many years’ stay in Japan. 
Romain Rolland, for one, was 
deeply impressed by his trans- 
lation of Kurata’s “A Priest and 
his Disciples” while many more 
have read and enjoyed his 
translations of the works of such 
modern authors as Ryunosuke 
Akutagawa, Yuzo Yamamoto, 
Kan Kikuchi, Shimei Futabatei 
and Hyakuzo Kurata. 

During the war Shaw was 
head of the U.S. Navy Language 
School and it was under him 
that such present-day transla- 
tors as Edward Seidensticker, 
Donald Keene and Ivan Morris 
were trained. 

Also, before the war, several 
translations projects were 
undertaken by such organiza- 
tions as the Japan Society for 
the Promotion of Scientific Re 
Search (Nippon Gakujutsu 
Shinko Kai), which put out 
translations of the “Manyoshu” 
and several Noh plays, and the 
Society for International Cul- 
tural Relations (Kokusai Bunka 
Shinko Kai) which in 1938 pro- 
duced both “An Introduction to 
Contemporary Japanese Litera- 
ture” and “An Introduction to 


influences of © 
the literatures of the East | 
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Classical Japanese Literature.” 

One must admit in this con- 
nection, however, that some 
such products had as their aim 
not literature but rather an en- 
hancement of “the national 
glory”—in direct contradistinc- 
tion to the postwar translation 
work. 


One of the other interesting 
facts noted was that postwar 
translation virtually began with 
Akutagawa, the English version 
of his “Kappa”—though his 
works, among them the collec- 
tion “Tales Grotesque and Curi- 
ous” which contained the story 
“Rashomon,” were already 
known. It is striking that Time 
on Aug. 20, 1947, devoted one 
entire page to the Akutagawa 
novel. When the film “Rasho- 
mon” won the Venice grand 
prize in 1951 interest in the au- 
thor was even further aroused. 


The PEN bibliography has 
found that more Akutagawa 
works have been translated 


since the war than those of any 
other author. There are Eng- 
lish, French, German and Rus- 
sian translations of various 
works, including two Spanish 
translations of “Rashomon” and 
“In a Grove” which, thanks to 
the success of the film, were 
published almost simultaneous- 
ly in Buenos Aires in 1954. 


One of the largest items in the 
bibliography is the nine-volume 
collection of contemporary Japa- 
nese short stories compiled by 
the PEN Club between 1948 and 
1950, which contains the favor- 
ite story or poem of 55 writers 
and 42 poets. Also, the “Paci- 
fic Spectator,” published by the 


Stanford University Press, be- 
gan publication of 


Japanese 


postwar short stories in 1951. 

Three stories, selected by the 
PEN committee—“Insects of 
Various Kinds” by Kazuo 
Ozaki (translated by Hiroo 
Mukai); “Goddess of Children” 
by Taiko Hirabayashi (trans- 
lated by Ken Murayama); and 
“Summer Flower” by Tamiki 
Hara (translated by myself) 
were published in the journal 
and were later selected for the 
“Best Foreign short stories Publ- 
ished in America,” for respective 
years starting with 1952. 


The remainder, including 
stories by Taijiro Tamura, Ken- 
saku Shimagi, Aoi Ohinata, and 
Tsuneko Nakazato did not ap- 
pear, but “Late Chrysanthe- 
mum” by Fumiko Hayashi 
(translated by John Bester) and 
“The Hateful Age” by Fumio 
Niwa (translated by Ivan Mor- 
ris) later appeared in “The 
Japan Quarterly.” The maga- 
zine “Encounter” also publish- 
ed Japanese fiction and in its 
first issue, in 1953, Edward Sei- 
densticker made his appearance 
with brilliant translations of 
“Of Women” and “Cherries” by 
Osamu Dazai. 


At the same time, the postwar 
translators became much more 
critical in their approach to 
Japanese literature and brought 
to it an appreciation which was 


quite free from adulation. Ed- 


ward Seidensticker challenged 
the first person-singular genre 
(which has long been called the 
ruling genre of Japanese litera- 
ture and has very often been a 
main theme in any discussion 
of Akutagawa) and pointed to 
the work of Osamu Dazai as its 
highest development, drawing 
from American readers. the 


opinion that “only Dazai has 
succeeded in giving a kind of 
universality to his exposure of 
self, by deftly combining wit 
into his sense of despair.” The 
Dazai that has been read abroad 
is “The Setting Sun” and “Vil- 
lon’s Wife” (both translated by 
Donald Keene.) 


The new critical evaluation 
of the literature translated, by 
the translators, continued in the 
1957 translations of Yasunari 
Kawabata’s “Snow Country” 
(Edward Seidensticker), which 
showed the Western reader a 
orm of fiction which entirely 
disregarded Western technique, 
and the same translator’s “Some 
Prefer Nettles” of Junichiro 
Tanizaki, which showed a 
novelist deliberately attempting 
to draw exotic effects from West- 
ern fictional structure, 

Shvhei Ooka’s “Fires on the 
Plain” (translated by Ivan Mor- 
ris) aroused interest not only 
because it presented the other 
side of the war but also because 
of its profound and near alle- 
gorical Christianity. Yukio Mi- 
shima’s charming “The Sound 
of Waves” (translated by Mere- 
dith Weatherby) was accepted 
by many readers as a blending 
of East and West—Daphnis and 
Chloe in Japan. 

Most of the above novels 
were published by Alfred A. 
Knopf in New York, and it was 
in 1955 that the farsighted edi- 
tor in chief, .lIarold Strauss, 
began the company’s program 
of Japanese translations wth 
Jiro OQsaragi’s “Homecoming” 
(translated by Brewster Horo- 
witz). 

Another Americzn publishing 
Company which has done much 


for Japanese literature abroad 


is the Grove Press in New York 
which published both of Donald 
Keene's fine anthologies: the 
“Anthology of Japanese Litera- 
ture” which offers works from 
the earliest era to the Edo 
period, and “Modern Japanese 
Literature” which includes the 
notable authors between Kana- 
gaki Robun and Yukio Mishima, 

The first postwar French 
translation was “J’irai mourir 
a Paris” by Kojiro Serizawa, 
and the same author’s “La ‘in 
du samurai” appeared slightly 
later. Hiroshi Noma’s “Zone de 
vide” (translated ~y the Trans- 
lator Group of Tokyo Univer- 
sity and Henriette de Boissel) 
was published in 1954 and “an 
Emptiness” appeared in New 
York. 

Yoichi Nakagawa’s “A Moon- 
flower in Heaven” (English 
translation by Akira Ota) was 
published in Tokyo in 1951. 
Later it was translated into 
French by Rikutaro Fukuda and 
Poporsky Leger under the title 
“Les longues annees’’ and was 
published in 1952. The same 
author’s “The Garden of Lost 
Joy” (translated by Yoshitaro 
Negishi) appeared in English 
in 1953. 

“Rashomon” and other stories 
appeared ina German transla- 
tion by Hikaru Tsuji and Kohei 
Takahara in Tuebingen in 1955, 
and in Russia the works of 
Sunao Tokunaga, several of 
Which has been translated be- 
fore the war, Continue to ap- 
pear, two of the more recent 
being “Quiet Mountains” 
(translated 1952) and “Hakone 
Canal” (translated 1954). One 
of the side findings of the PEN 
bibliography was that Russia 
is not nearly so_ interested 
in Japanese contemporary writ- 
ing as is commonly supposed. 

Finally, aside from those 
works already mentioned, the 
following living authors have 
all been translated since the 
end of the war: Michio Take- 
yama, “Harp of Burma”; Masuji 
Ibuse,- “The Far-Worshipping 
Commander”; Rampo Edogawa, 
“Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion”; Naoya Shiga, “The 
Artist”; Kan Eguchi, “The Sur- 
plus Bride”; Itoko Koyama, 
“Black-out”; Yoshiko Shibaki, 
“Ups and Downs”; Takako 
Nakamoto, “The Only One”; 
Kansuke Naka, “Sanctuary”: 
Junju Kinoshita, “Yuzuru”’s 
Fiji Yoshikawa, “The: Heike 
Story”; Katsue Yuasa, “The 
Woman Tarzan of Korea”; Ta- 
tsubo Ishikawa, “Thoughts in 
the Dark”; Haruto Koh, “Black- 
market Blues”; Kaoru Funa- 
yama, “Hanjushin”; Sensuke 
Kawachi, “Sazanka”; Shichiro 
Fukazawa, “The Oak Mountain 
Song.” 

All in all perhaps the grea- 
test finding of the PEN bibio- 
graphy is that Japanese liter. 
ature, and usually good Japa- 
nese literature, is finding a 
place for itself in the world and 
that influences of the literatu- 
res of the East and the West 
are, in fact, reciprocal. 
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Interviews With Leading Authors 


3 Japanese Novelists 


By A STAFF WRITER 


When I visited Shohei Ooka, 
the famous author of “Fires on 
the Plain,” (Nobi), who lives in 
‘the resort town of Oiso (the 
place where former Prime Min- 
ister Shigeru Yoshida is now 
spending his days after retire- 
ment from the political world), 
the 48-year-old writer was dress- 
ed in a plain Japanese kimono. 

To me, this was a strange 
contrast to the man whose 
novel “Fires on the Plain” has 
been described by David Demp- 
sey in the Saturday Review as 
one which concerns itself with 
the fundamental problem of in- 
dividual guilt, and is more 
“Western” in its philosophy 
than anything yet written about 
the recent war by an American 
or a European, 

Dempsey in his book review 
also goes on to say that “Mr. 
Ooka’'s ‘Westernism’ is confined 
to a religious point of view 
which is’ essentially Roman 
Catholic.” 

Ooka’s “Weltanschauung” is 
definitely Western. He has 
been strongly influenced by 
works of such European writers 
as Dostoevsky, Stendhal and the 
American Edgar Allan Poe. 

However, Ooka is not a 
Roman Catholic. He was edu- 
cated in the Methodist-run Ao- 
yama Gakuin College. 

Ooka thinks it is of no use 
writing a novel on religion it- 
self. A novel, he says, is a 
way to religion. “This is what 
I have learned from my own 
experience as a_ soldier,” the 
author said. 

Ooka was drafted into the 
Japanese Army in March, 1944 
and four months later, in July, 
he was sent to the Philippine 
front. He was stationed in San 
Jose, Leyte, where the Ameri- 
can forces landed in December 
of that year. 

When the Americans started 
an all-out attack of the island 
from Jan. 24 the following year, 
Ooka fell captive to the enemy 
because he could not flee due 
to malaria. His unit was vir- 
tually annihilated by the Ameri- 
cans. 

Ooka spent about a week in 
the American Army Hospital in 
San Jose after falling prisoner 
of war, but was moved to a 
concentration camp on the same 
island after that. Here, he was 
given a copy of the Bible by 
an American Army chaplain. 

During his internment at the 
camp, he tried hard to reach 


some sort of conclusion on what 
he had experienced and seen 
during the war—sickness, hun- 
ger, struggle, and the terrible 
stories he had heard of man 
eating man. This resulted in 
his novel “Fires on the Plain.” 

Ooka was repatriated to Japan 
in December, 1945, the year the 
war ended. He worked for a 
short time at a joint Japanese- 
French concern. 

He made his debut in the 
Japanese literary world by his 
first novel “A Prisoner’s Diary” 
(Furyoki). With his next ef- 
fort “Fires on the Plain,” Ooka’s 


name spread throughout the 
world, 
The French translation of 


“Fires on the Plain” has been 
published by the Editions du 
Seuil by the title of “Le Feux.” 
English translations have been 
published both in New York 
and London. 

Replying to my question as to 
why his novel had caught the 
imagination of readers abroad, 
Ooka said that it was probably 
due to Private Tamura’s (the 
hero of the story) way of seek- 
ing God, 

“As a Japanese, Tamura has 
had a long way to come. This 
probably appealed to foreign 
readers,” he added. 

For the sake of those who 
still have not read Ooka’s mas- 
terpiece, a brief synopsis of the 
book would be of interest. 

The action takes place during 
the defeat of the Japanese forces 
on Leyte. The soldiers, routed 
and demoralized, are endeavor- 
ing to make their way to a 
port which is reportedly still 
in Japanese hands. 

These starving creatures are 
driven to cannibalism in order 
to survive, but it is the psycho- 
logical consequences of defeat 
which engage the author’s at- 
tention and form the meaning 
of his story. 

Among these soldiers is a 
Private Tamura, who has been 
rejected by his unit because he 
is not strong enough, and dis- 
charged from the hospital be- 
cause he is not weak enough. 
The true outcast, he seeks both 
physical and spiritual salvation 
and each of the short chapters 
are parables on the conflict aris- 
ing from the pursuit of these 
ends, 

For example, the “fires” which 
seize Private Tamura are epi- 
phanal—revelations of a mysteri- 
ous and supernatural force. 
Again, he is drawn to a church 
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Win Foreign Acclaim 


by the cross on its steeple but 
when he reaches it, he tries to 
seek out a salt cache and this 
leads to his accidentally killing 
a young Filipino woman, 

The “crime” causes him to re- 
nounce force; he throws his rifle 
away and achieves the moral 
strength (granted him in a mys 
tical paralysis of his right hand) 
to reject the cannibalism which 
has become the order of the 
day. 

It is the finding of his weapon 
later, and the consequent mur- 
der of a companion, that preci- 
pitates the final trauma of guilt, 
from which he is released only 
through a renunciation of the 
flesh, 

I asked the author whether it 
was true that cannibalism ex- 
isted during the war. Ooka re- 
plied: “I have heard of such 
things going on while I was in 
the concentration camp. I think 
it is a legend but I cannot deny 
it completely.” 

Ooka seems to have regained 
much of his health which he 
had lost during the war. He is 
a great golf addict and his 
spacious lawn provides a very 
good place to practice shots. 

The hero of his novel, Private 
Tamura, Cid not attain salvation 
through God. Ooka has left this 
unfinished for the readers to 
decide. 

I asked him, “Is there any 
salvation in your. novel?” 
Wrinkling his wide brow he 
replied, “at least there is some 
hope of salvation in my story. 
I believe my novel will probab- 
ly give my readers hope for 
such salvation in the _ better 
sense of the word.” 


Kojiro Serizawa 


“To chat directly with friends 
is a far better way of mental 
communion than through the 
exchange of our writings,” said 
the author of “Death in Paris” 
—a Japanese novel most widely 
read in Europe. 

Kojiro Serizawa, probably 
one of the best known Japanese 
writers in the Western world, 
made this statement in em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
forthcoming International PEN 
Club meeting to be held in To- 
kyo. 

“I owe much to the Interna- 
tional PEN Club meeting,” 
Serizawa went on. “The French 
version of my ‘Death in Paris’ 
may probably not have seen 
the light, unless I had attended 
the IPC meeting, which took 
place in Lausanne, Switzerland 
in 1951.” 

He recalled: “It was when I! 
was riding in an electric train 
bound for Geneva from 
Lausanne that I happened to 
have a chat with a publisher 
of Paris for the first time who 
later helped put out the French 
version of my novel.” 

Sitting comfortably in a deck- 
chair at his villa in Karuizawa, 
the noted Japanese writer, who 
is, if anything, of a small build, 
continued to talk in a quiet 
tone: 

“My 
translated 


in Paris’ was 
by Yusei Mori, a 
Japanese student of French 
literature now in Paris. His 
faithful, almost verbatim trans- 
lation was then reviewed by a 
Fren_hman, but it received few 
corrections. 

“In contrast, the French ver- 
sion of ‘Descendant of Samurai,’ 
another novel of mine, which 
was later published, was a 
™much freer translation render- 
ed by another Japanese well 
versed in the French language.” 

However, he continued, it is 
very interesting to note that 
“Death in Paris” appealed far 
more to French readers than 
“Desecendant of Samurai” did. 

From this reaction among the 
French reading public, Serl- 
zawa has derived a conclusion 
that presumably offers much 
food for thought in connection 
with the introduction of Japa- 
nese literature to foreign na- 
tions. 

“Foreigners must have per- 
haps found a great deal of in- 
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of his home at Oiso. 


terest in the Japanese people’s 
peculiar manners of expression 
and thinking, which were left 
intact when the novel was put 
into a foreign language,” he 
said. 

Serizawa spent four years of 
his youth studying in Paris. 
Later, he spent a quiet life of 
recuperation from a lung ail- 
ment in the highland district of 
France and Switzerland. 

The French version of “Death 
in Paris,” one of his represen- 
tative works, was first publish- 
ed fh the French capital in 1953, 
and in Belgium the following 
year. 

More than 100,000.copies have 
since sold, while a reading club 
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Kojiro Serizawa 


in Switzerland has published a 
de luxe edition of the book. 

When asked why “Death in 
Paris” had proved such a hit in 
France and Belgium, the author 
said: ‘Western critics appeared 
to take interest in my way of 
describing scenery, which was 
entirely different from that of 
French writers. 

“In other words, they said 
that characters appearing in 
my novel melted into the 
delineation of natural phe 
nomena just like shadow: 
pictures. 

“Moreover, the reading public 
seemed impressed by what 
could be termed Catholic purity 
of my work. This was a sort of 
reaction to ‘unreserved’ novels, 
which were then in vogue.” 

Referring to the opinion in 
some quarters that Japan's 
modern literature defies under- 
standing by foreigners, the soft- 
spoken writer said that foreign- 
ers seemed to understand even 
“Snow Country,” a recent work 
of Yasunari Kawabata, which 
depicted a typical relationship 
between man and woman 
peculiar to Japanese society. 

In this connection, he cited 
the words of his American 
friend, who read an English 
version of the “Snow Country,” 
and said: “Never before have 
I read sueh a_ beautifully 
narrated novel. While I read it, 


I could feel the touch of snow 
on my own skin.” 

This has led him to believe, 
he continued, that the Japanese 
should make bold to introduce 
the novels they think to be 
genuinely Japanese in nature to 
foreign nations without hesitat- 
ing about what type of novel 
would appeal to foreign readers, 


The author of many noted 
works, who was born in 1896, 
added emphatically:” If Japa- 
nese writers are always mind- 
ful of the world and the entire 
humanity, I am convinced that 
their works, even though deal- 
ing with typically Japanese 
things, will nevertheless acquire 
a quality that would appeal to 
the widest range of people.” 

Then, and then only, Seri- 
zawa continued, will thé Japa- 
nese people be revealed in their 
true nature, and the Japanese 
literature be raised to the inter- 
national level. 

He pointed out that the Japa- 
nese people, although very 
peaceful in their daily life, are 
prone to carry chips on their 
shoulders on any slight provo- 
cation whenever a large num- 
ber of them act in a group. 

“What interests me,” he 
went on, is what these Japa- 
nese, who possess this nature, 
will think of world peace and 
nuclear bombs in the actual 
circumstances wherein they 
find themselves. 

He has no interest in abstract 
discussions, he added. 

In conclusion, Serizawa ex- 
pressed profound regret that 
some top-knotch Japanese 
writers, such as Naoya Shiga 
and Saneatsu Mushakoji, have 
decided against attending the 
International PEN Club meet- 
ing out of scruples about hav- 
ing contact with foreign visi- 
tors. This is all the more so, 
he added, because they have 
turned out works that repre- 
sent Japanese literature. 


Jiro Osaragi 

Jiro Osaragi, one of Japan’s 
greatest contemporary novelists, 
is also a prolific writer and has 
written a wide variety of books 
ranging from travel stories, 
plays to novels, many of which 
became best sellers. 

Some of his novels are histori- 
cal and deal with the complicat- 
ed feudal wars of Old Japan. 
Others concern the first period 
of westernization in Japan some 
$0 years ago. 

But Osaragi is proudest of his 
novels with a contemporary set- 
ting, and, among them, he likes 
“Homecoming” best. The novel 
was given a literary prize in 
Japan and eventually establish- 
ed a worldwide reputation after 
it was translated into English 
and Italian. 

As Edwin O. Reischauer, au- 
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By Naoya Shiga 


_ Translated by Glenn Shaw 


When I came back to Japan 
in 1949, it struck me as curi- 
ous, and at the same time 
quite in the nature of things 
that, whereas Naoya Shiga’s 
first short story to attract 
wide attention back in 1910 
had been about a _ worried 
young mother in a compart- 
mented little third-class car 
bound for the ultima Thule 
of travel of those days, Aba- 
shiri on the far side of the 
northern island of Hokkaido, 
his first short story to attract 
wide attention in 1946 after 
the horrible hiatus of the war 
had been about a starving 
youth going helplessly round 
and round the city of Tokyo 
in an electric train carrying a 
sorely tried mass of humanity 
home through their charred 
metropolis in the dim light of 
an ashen moon. Life’s car 
ride still goes on. 


Shiga is essentially a short 
story writer, and his stories 
have grown shorter since the 
war. He has written one long 
novel, but it took him about 
two-thirds of his long life to 
finish it. He has said of his own 
writing that he can hardly keep 
himself and his fiction apart. 
But his stories have been 
created with a _—s sensitive 
humanism, a clear insight and 
a literary craftsmanship that 
have made him the accepted 
master of many Japanese 
writers. They have fairly 
apotheosized him with the 
mame, Bunsho no Kamisama, 
“God of the Written World.”— 
Glenn Shaw. 


ALL THE WAY 
TO ABASHIRI 


WROTE a friend in Utsuno- 

miya, “On my way back 
from Nikko, I’m eager to see 
you,” and, got the answer, 
‘Stop for me and I'll go along.” 

It was during the extreme 
heat of August, so I chose the 
4:20 train in the afternoon and 
decided to go up as far as my 
friend’s anyway. When I got to 
Ueno Station, a big crowd of 
ae had already gathered in 
ront of the wicket. I quickly 
joined them. 

The bell rang and the gate 
Was opened. At once they all 
went into action. A _ furious 
clicking of punchers' began. 
There was the usual confusion, 
with some dragging wry-mouth- 
ed at the baggage they had 
rested on the railing, with some 
who had been forced out of the 
main stream fighting to get 
back in again, and some who 
just gave up. A policeman stood 
behind the ticket puncher giv- 
ing everybody who passed a 
disagreeable stare. 

Those who managed to strug- 
gle through, set off down the 
platform at a trot and, in spite 
of the station attendants call- 
ing, “Plenty of room in the front 
cars, plenty of room in_ the 
front cars!” virtually all tried 
to crowd into the first cars they 
came to. I hurried along for the 
car farthest front. 

Naturally there was lots of 
room in the front cars. I ot 
into the last compartment of 
the first car. Those who could 
find no seats in the back cars 
gradually got crowded up to 
the front car. Still it was only 
about seven-tenths full. The 
time to start arrived. The 
Slamming shut of doors and 
fastening of latches arose far 
and near. 

A station attendant with a 
red stripe around his cap who 
was about to shut the door of 
my compartment raised- his 
hand and, calling, “Come up 
here, up here!” stood waiting 
‘with the door open. A pale 
_ thin-haired woman of twenty- 
six or seven got in carrying one 
child on her back and leading 


another by the hand, The train 
p-lled out at once. 

The woman sat down by the 
window where the westering 
sun shone in at the opposite 
end of the compartment. That 
was the only empty place. 

“Mother, give me that seat,” 
said the boy of seven, knitting 
his brow. 


“It’s hot here,” said _ his 
mother quietly as she lowered 
the baby from her back. 

“I don’t care if it is.” 

“If you sit in the sun, your 
head will ache again.” 


“IT said I didn’t <care!” spat 
out the boy, glaring at his 
mother with a terrible frown. 

“Taki-san,” she pleaded, put- 
ting her mouth close to his ear. 
“Listen, we're going to a far-off 
place. If your head begins to 
ache on the way, mother will 
have so much trouble she'll real- 
ly want to cry. That’s a good 
boy. Please obey mother, won't 
you? And listen, a seat by the 
window on the shady side will 
soon be left open, and if it is, 


you take it quickly. Do you 
understand?” 

“I said my head wouldn't 
ache!” the boy still insisted 


loudly. The mother looked sad. 
“What'll I do?” 


I suddenly said, “Come over 
here,” and, moving about a foot 
from the window, added, “The 
sun won't shine on you here.” 


The boy looked at me with 
hateful eyes. I thought him a 
queer youngster, with his sickly 
complexion and his head flaring 
out at the top like a pot. I*felt 
a disagreeable sensation. He 
had cotton stuffed in his nose 
and ears. 


“Oh, I'm ever so much oblig- 
ed,” said the woman with a 
smile spreading over her sad 
face, and putting her hand on 
his back and pushing him to- 
ward me, she added, “Taki-san, 
thank the man and take the 
seat.” 


“Come on,” I said, taking his 
hand and setting hin down be- 
side me. He looked at my face 
with a strange expression from 
time to time, but was soon 
absorbed in gazing at the 
scenery outside. 


“Try to look only in that 
direction, or the cinders will 
get in your eyes.” 

Even to such remarks the boy 
answered nothing. We finally 
came to Urawa. Two people sit- 
ting opposite me got off, so the 
woman moved over with her 
baggage. It was nothing but a 
woman’s carpetbag and a 
bundle done up in a cloth wrap. 

“Come, Taki-san, come over 
here. Thank you so much,” she 
said with a bow. At the motion, 
the baby, which had slept 
soundly up to this time, opened 
its eyes and began to cry. 

“Now, now,” she said, rock- 
ing it on her knee, and 
humoringly, “Milk? Milk?” but 
the baby threw itself backward 
and cried all the harder. “Oh, 
now, now,” she said, going 
through the same thing, then 
saying, “I'll give you a sweet,” 
she opened the carpetbag beside 
her and, taking out one piece 
of “Garden Dew,” gave it to the 
baby. But the baby never stop- 
ped crying. 

“Mother, give me one,” whin- 
ed the boy with a discontented 
face. 

“Get one out yourself and eat 
it,” said his mother, and she 
opened her kimong, began to 
nurse the baby and, taking a 
slightly soiled silk handkerchief 
from her sash, tucked it in at 
her neck and let it hang down 
to cover her breast. 

The boy felt around in the 


carpetbag and shook his head 


and said. 
“Huh, this isn’t the kind.” 
“What kind do you mean?” 
“Balls.” 


“There aren't any balls. I 


didn’t bring any.” 


“It’s rotten! No balls is 


rotten,” he whined through his - 


nose. 


“There are some diops in the # = = 


bottom, so have some of them. #& 


That’s a good boy. Drops are eS 


delicious, too.” 


The boy nodded unwillingly. © 


The mother got the drops out 
with one hand and gave him 
four. 


“More,” the boy demanded. 
The mother added two more. 

The baby, tired of nursing, 
played with a spotted tortoise- 
shell comb that fell from its 
mother’s hair and finally went 
to put it in its mouth. 

“No,” said she, holding its 
tiny hand, and the baby open- 
ed it mouth and moved it to- 
ward the comb. Two tiny white 
teeth showed in its lower gum. 

“Come, a sweet, a sweet,” the 
mother said, holding up a piece 
of “Garden Dew” that had fal- 
len on her knee, and the baby 


that had been saying, “Ah, ah,” ¢ 


fell silent and, bringing its eves 
up close, stared at the sweet for 
a minute, 
comb and took it. And it tried 
to put it fist and all into its 
mouth. Its mouth watered. 

The woman laid it back a lit- 
tle and felt between its legs. It 
seemed that it was wet. 

“I'll change you,” she said to 
herself, and then to the boy. 

“Taki-san, let me have that 
place a minute. I'll change the 
baby’s napkin.” 

“I hate you, mother,” said 
the boy, getting up reluctantly. 

“Sit down here,” I said, mak- 
ing room again where I had 
sat him down before. 

“I’m sorry. He’s so hard to 
please I don’t know what to 
do,” said the woman with a 
lonely smile. 

“Maybe it’s because his ears 
and nose are bad.” 

“Excuse me, please,” she said, 
tu-ning her back, and as she 
took from a bundle a dry diaper 
and a roll of wet diapers wrap- 
ped in a sheet of oil-paper, she 


added, “That must be true, 
too.” 

“How long has he _ been 
troubled?” 


“From birth. The doctor says 
it’s because his father drinks 
too much, and I wonder if that 
isn’t why his nose and ears are 
bad, and anyway his head.” 

The baby that had been rolled 
over on its back on the seat 
was staring fixedly into space, 
waving its arms and saying, 
“Ah, ah.” Quickly changing its 
diaper and putting the wet one 
away, the mother, picked the 
baby up and said, 

“Thanks. Taki-san, 
over here.” 

“It’s all right. Sit here,” I 
said, but the boy, standing up 
without a word, took the seat 


come on 


opposite, and quickly leaning 
against the window, began 
gazing out. 


“My, how impolite!’ ~ ~jgagual 
ed the woman sorrowfully. 
After a pause, I asked, 
“How far are you going?” 
“To Hokkaido. To a place 
called Abashiri or something, 
awfully far away. and _in- 
convenient, they say.” -° | 
“I wonder what county it’s 


” 


ae 


“Kitami, I think they call it.” 

“That's really something. It'll 
take all of five days.” 

“Even going straight through, 
it'll take a week, they say.” 

The train was pulling out of 
Mamata Station. From the 
woods near the track, the 
stridulation of cicadas seemed 
to follow after them. The peo- 
ple by the windows on the west 
side raised the lowered blinds. 
A cool breeze blew in. The fine 
new hair waved on the head of 
the baby that had now fallen 
asleep in its mother’s arms. 
Two or three flies buzzed 
troublesomely about its slightly 
open mouth. 

The mother was lost in 
thought but, from time to time, 
drove the flies away with the 
handkerchief she held in her 
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“grand old man of Japanese literature.” He was given the Cul. 
tural Award in 1949 and is a member of the Academy of Arts. 


hand. After a little, she pulled 
her luggage over, laid the baby 
down on the seat, took two or 
three postcards and a pencil 
out of the carpetbag and began 
to write. 


“Mother,” said the boy with 
Sleepy eyes, having tired of 
watching the scenery. 

“What?” 

“Is it still far?” 

“Yes, so if you're sleepy, lean 
against mother and take a nap,” 

“I’m not sleepy.” 

“Aren’t you? Then look at a 
picture book or something.” 


The boy nodded in silence. 
His mother took four or five 
picture books out of the bundle 
and gave them to him. Among 
them was an old “Puck.” The 
boy began quietly to look at 
them one by one. Then I 
noticed that the boy’s eyes, as 
he leaned back and _ looked 
down at the books, and his 
mother’s eyes as she looked 
down at the postcards she was 
writing, were just alike. 


I have often been surprised 
when looking at a child accom- 
panied by its parents—for in- 
stance, across the aisle from me 
i. an electric car—to see how 
perfectly were harmonized and 
unified in its little face and 
bodily attitude the outwardly 
revealed individualities of a 
man and woman who resembled 
each other not in the least. 
First I compare the mother and 
the child and think how closely 
they resemble each other. Next 
I compare the father and the 
child and think that they like- 
wise resemble each other, Then 
I end by comparing the father 
and the mother and find it 
somehow strange that they do 
not resemble each other at all. 

Now, recalling this, I could 
not but imagine the father from 
this child born of. this mother. 
And I could not but imagine 
even his present circumstances. 


By a queer association of 
ideas, I was able to imagine this 
woman’s husband’s face and 
manner. In a school I once at- 
tended, there had been a scion 
of a noble family named 
Magaki, five or six years older 
than I was, though he was not 
fa. from me in grade. I now 
saw him in my mind’s eye. He 
was a heavy drinker. And 
every time he drank a lot, he 
talked big. He was a large fel- 
low with an aquiline nose and 
a pale face and he never studied 
at all, He failed two or three 
times and finally left school 
of his own accord, but what he 
is doing now I do not know, 
having seen his name but once 
in some paper as the president 
of some such concern as the 
Joshu Hemp Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. 

I suddenly thought of him 


and wondered if the  bov's 
father was not such a man. But 
he was just a big blowhard and 
was not of a particularly diffi- 
cult nature. There was some- 
thing lively about him and 
even something comic. Of 
course a man of such a disposi- 
tion is usually not dependable, 
With all his liveliness, as he 
meets frequent failures, he be- 
comes querulous. He also grows 
melancholy. He becomes such 
a man as dispels some of his 
grief by knocking his weak 
wife about in a filthy house. 


Could not this child's father 
be such a man? 


The woman’s clothes were 
old, but she wore an unlined 
crepe kimono bound in a 
grayishblue sash. From them I 
could imagine her before her 
marriage and her glamorous 
figur: as it was then. And I 
was able to picture to myself 
the hardships she had suffered 
since. 


The train passed through 
Oyama, Koganei and Ishibashi. 
The world outside finally grew 
dark. 

When the woman had finish- 
ed writing two postcards, the 
boy said, “Mother I have to 
make water.” There was ho 
toilet on the train, 

“Can’t you wait just a little 
longer?” she asked in a 
troubled voice. The boy knit 
his brows and nodded. 

She drew him to her and 
looked all about but could think 
of nothing to do. 

“Wait just a little longer, 
please,” she Kept saying sooth- 
ingly, but the boy twisted and 
said he was about to wet him- 
self. 


Soon the train stopped at 
Suzume-no-Miya, but when she 
asked the conductor, he said 
there would not be time and 
to please wait till the next stop. 
The next station would be 
Utsunomiya, and they would 
stop for eight minutes. 

How she must have suffered 
till we got to Utsunomiya! 

The baby woke up. Nursing 
it, she kept saying, “We'll be 
there in a minute.” 

She gave the impression of 
one who must either die of 
abuse from her husband, or i 
left alive by him, be killed at 
some time or other by this 
child. 

Finally the train rumbled in 
along the station platform, Be- 
fore it had stopped, the boy 
was bending over pressing the 
lower part of his stomach and 
crying, “Hurry up, hurry up!” 

“Come, let’s go,” said the 
mother, putting the baby down 
from her lap to the seat. “Please 
just hold on like a good boy,” 
she urged, then turning to me, 

Continued on Page 14 
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WESTERN 


eae masterpieces of 
the world have been 
translated into Japanese in 
almost a century from 1868 
which saw the awakening 
and progress of Japan in 
culture and_ civilization. 
They number more than 
30,000, 


On the occasion of the 29th 
International PEN Congress 
Japan PEN Club has prepared a 
collection of graphs which 
shows how foreign literature 
has been introduced into Japan, 
under the title of “Footprints of 
foreign literature in Japan. 


French literature ranks the 
first in translation into Japanese 
and Russian, English, German, 
and U.S.A. come next in number. 
The graphs contain literature 
of various other countries which 
have been translated into Japa- 


nese such as_ Brazil, Chile, 
Canada, Colombia, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Estonia, . Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Australia,-.Annam, India, the 


Philippines and Persia. 


The other graph which shows 
the popularity of the authors 
contains Thomas Hardy, James 
Joyce, D. H. Laurence, William 


Shakespeare, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Jean-Paul Sartre, Paul 
Ambrose Valery, Emile Zola, 


Heinrich Heine, Rainier Maria 
Rilke, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Edgar Allan Poe and Walt 
Whitman. 


This investigation was done 
through the combined efforts 
of Saburo Ota and Rikutaro 
Fukuda with assistance of 
libraries, universities, the press 
and many men of letters. 

We think it worth quoting 
some parts of the volume re- 
garding the historical develop- 
ment of import of world liter- 
ature into Japan, 

a > * 

The first translation of a 
foreign literary work after the 
Restoration (1868) was an in- 
complete translation of Daniel 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe” in 
1872. However, the first part 
of the complete translation of 
Samuel Smiles’ “Self Help” ap- 


peared in 1871, together with 
the translation of Mill’s “On 
Liberty.” In 1873, we have 


three incomplete translations of 
Aesop's Fables. 
“arly translations were, 


Pantomime in a 
Cube Sugar 


By KITASONO KATUE 


a daylight glass sits 
on a green chair 
in a yellow shadow 


gen- 


like that a lady 
white pumps 
is talking on the phone 


and so i open the door 
to the sands 
where a black 


flag is flapping 


0 the sun and parsley 
how foolish they are 
i singing in contralto 


go away with sunglasses 
and soap in hand 
into the bathroom. 


(Founder and editor of the maga- 
zine “VOU.” published in Tokyo 
Kitasono Katue was born’in Mie 
Prefecture in 1902 and educated at 
Chuo University. He has publish- 
ed poetry, criticisms and several 
translations from the French. His 
' work has appeared in English in 
New Directions, The Quarterly Re- 
view of Literature,,A Little Trea- 
sury of World Poetry (Scribners) 
and New World Writing.) 


~, 
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IN JAPANESE 


erally speaking, not literary; 
works, they were selected for 
translation chiefly because of 
their ethical and moral character. 
> s 7 

The 1880s were distinguished 
by the translations of so-called 
political novels. We have an 
incomplete translation of Ly- 
tton’s “Ernest Maltravers” in 
18,., its Japanese title being 
“Karyu-shunwa.” This was the 
beginning of the great boom of 
translations of political novels, 
which was accompanied by 
novels of the same kind by 
Japanese authors. ‘This boom 
lasted for about 10 years. Lyt- 
ton was the most favorite figure 
of the day. Among his works, 
“Paul Clifford,” “Eugene Aram,” 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“Rienzi,” “Harold,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “Kenelm Chillingsby,” “A 
Strange Story” and _= several 
others were translated in the 
1880s. 


Among Disraeli’s works, 
“Vivian Grey,” “Henrietta Tem- 
ple,” “Coningsby,” “Endymion” 
and “Contarini Fleming” were 
translated and became popular. 
The popularity of these two 
writers owes much to their 
political careers. 

In the 1880s the demand for 
a modern constitution was sup- 
ported by almost every Japa- 
nese. As one aspect of political 
activities, the novels of the two 
writers were translated succes- 
sively. With these writers, 
Fenelon, Dumas, Pere, Rousseau, 
Mill, Scott, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Tolstoy, Cervantes, Pushkin, 
Spencer, Bunyan, Hugo, and 
Boccaccio were translated. 

Some of them were translat- 
ed out of political and social in- 
terest and some out of purely 
literary interest. To take Shake- 
speare as an example, Julius 
Caesar was translated out of 
political interest, the death of 
Caesar representing the fall of 
autocracy, while Romeo and 
Juliet was considered as a love 
romance. 


The standard of the selection 
for introducing foreign liter- 
ature was rather political and 
social, not literary in those days. 
Moreover, both translators and 
readers were not conscious of 
the date of the publication of 
the original text, and the na- 
tionality of the original writers 
was of no great interest to 
them. Various writers of various 
countries in all ages were trans- 
lated, seemingly, at random, out 
of political, social, or sometimes 
literary interest. 

Up to a certain point, we can 
say that the individuality of the 
original writer was neglected 
and that translated works were 
received by the readers not as 
English, French, or German 
literature respectively, but as 
“foreign literature.” In regard 
to this, it should be remem- 
bered that many works of non- 
English literature were trans: 
lated from their English ver- 
sions. 

. * * 


It is during and after 1890s 
that translations of purely 
literary works came to appear 
successively. Till then most of 
the translations, as-in the case 
of political novels, were done 
by persons whose only quali- 
fication was that they were able 
to understand foreign langu- 
ages. But in this period it be- 
came a tendency for those who 
were not only masters of 
foreign languages but also men 
of letters to undertake this task. 
The translations of Turgeniev, 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Hugo, and 
Andersen are some of the re- 


markabie works done at that 
time. 
Ogai Mori translated some 


works—chiefly modern—of Rus- 
sia, France, Italy, Spain, Den- 
mark, and America, from their 
German version. Japanese know- 
ledge of foreign literature be- 
came much wider. by his 
efforts. Futabatel Shimei’s 
translation of Russian literature 


from the orginal began also in 
this period. The translation of 
Shakespeare by Shoyo Tsubou- 
chi also began then, which 
developed into his complete 
translation of Shakespeare as 
his life work. 


Romantic authors, especially 
English and American poets, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Emerson, 
Carlyle, and Longfellow, played 
an important part in awaken- 
ing the sense of individuality 
among young Japanese, and in 
encouraging them to start a 
new literary movement. 


During the 20 years following 
the opening of the country in 
the middle of the 19th century 
political and_ social reforms 
under the influences of Euro- 
pean modernism led.to the birth 
of a younger generation with 
self-consciousness and __indi- 
viduality, and with the demand 
for a new literary sensibility. 


They were attracted by for- 
eign literature which would ap- 
peal to their inner feeling. 
Goethe, Dante, D.G. Rossetti, 
Tennyson, Shelley, and Keats 
were their favorites. In short, 
the influences on Japanese by 
intercourse with foreign litera- 
tures and cultures had ceased 
to remain external, and began 
to penetrate deep into their 
mentality and feeling. 


Soon the romantic ideas and 
feelings had lost the power to 
satisfy them and a kind of 
romantic irony impelled them 
to enter the realistic world. 
Boccaccio, Dante, Keats, and 
Rossetti became of no interest 
to them. In order to. see 
existence as it is, French 
naturalism took the place of 
romanticism. 

> > = 

We now come to the period 
of the first two decades of the 
20th century. 


You will see how Zola and 
Maupassant were introduced 
into Japan through various 


media. During the period before 
World War II deep interest in 
the two writers were shown by 
the Japanese. The increase of 
the number of translations of 
French writers in this period is 
chiefiy due to a deep interest in 
French naturalism. 

It must be noticed that a good 
many works of these novelists 
were translated from their Eng- 
lish version. The Goncourt 
brothers, Loti, Daudet and 
Balzac and others came to be 
appreciated a little later, but 
they were not much translated. 

The introduction’ and transla- 
tion of French Symbolist poetry 
was also a characteristic of this 
period. In 1905 Bin Ueda com- 
piled an anthology entitled “Kai- 
choon,” literally meaning “The 
Sound of the Sea.” This antho- 
logy consisted of translations of 
97 poems by 29 European poets, 
including D’Annunzio, Robert 
Browning, Busse, Aubanel, Le- 
conte de Lisle, Verhaeren, Mal- 
larme, Verlaine, Rodenbach, 
Baudelaire and others. 

In this regard, the five chief 
anthologies of translated poems 
are mentioned here. The “Kai- 
choon” had as its predecssors 
the “Shintaishisho” in 1883, and 
the “Omokage” in 1890. The 
former included Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Kingsley, Bloom- 
field, and Shakespeare; the latter 
Shakespeare, Byron, Heine, Hoff- 
mann and other German roman- 
tic poets. 

After the ‘“Kaichoon” we 
have ‘two great anthologies, ex- 
clusively of modern French 
poets. The Sangoshu by Kafu 
Nagai in 1913 included Baude- 
laire, Regnier, Rimbaud, Samain 
and others. The “Gekka no 
Ichigun” by Daigaku Horiguchi 
in 1925 is an anthology of trans- 
lations of 66 poets including Coc- 
teau, Radiguet, Apollinaire, 
Valery, Claudel, Jacob, Carco, 
Laforgue, Gourmont and others. 

These anthologies, together 
with other trans ations of _for- 
eign poets, which apprared .suc- 


cessively in the 1890s, encour- 
aged a new poetry movement 


in Japan. Of these the last 
three introduced into Japan the 
style and sentiment of modern 
European poetry, of which 
French poems were the largest 
in number. This fact also con- 
tributed to the increase of the 
number of translations’ of 
French literature in the first 
part of the 20th century. 


The other characteristic of 


this period is the numerous 
translations of Russian _liter- 
ature. Turgeniev, Tolstoy and 


Dostoevsky had already been 
known early in the 1890s. To- 
gether with these writers, Che- 
khov, Artsibashevy, Sologub, 
Garshin, Gorky, Gogol, Andreev, 
Kuprin, and Zaitsev came to be 
translated. 


An energetic translation of 
Russian literature is somewhat 
surprising. when we _ consider 
the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905-6, which ended in the vic- 
tory of Japan. There was a 
saying in Japan, “Japan defeat- 
ed Russia in the war but was 
defeated in literature.” Many of 
the translations were directly 
from the original language. 


This vogue of Russian litera- 
ture continued for more than 10 
years. Monthly magazines for 
Kussian literature were is-:ued 
for several years. Realistic des- 
cription, the ennui in modern 
life, nihilistic thinking, and the 
humanism of Russian literaiure 
seem to have become a charac- 
teristic of this period. 


Though we can point out these 
two as the most conspicuous 
features of this period, there are 
still others. The introduction of 
German, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish writers must not be forgot- 
ten. Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Ibsen, Schnitzler,; and Strind- 
berg were the chief figures. 
Some of them were read in their 
English version. Analysis of 
humana nature, the description of 
egoism, the liberation of human 
beings, especially of women, 
from bondage of tradition — 
these attracted the attention of 
the Japanese. The translation of 
these writers went along with 
the new theater movemerit of 
the day and many of them were 
presented on the stage. Qn the 
other hand, the dramas and 
poems of Yeats, Synge, Lady 
Gregory and Lord Dunsany were 
translated into Japanese for 
their mysticism, realism and 
humanism. 


From this time on we can say 
that the translation of foreign 
literature came to include al- 
most all nationalities and was 
not limited to certain countries 
as in previous periods and that 
gradually specialists in the 
respective languages and litera- 
ture came to be engaged in 
translation. Nearly half a cen- 


LITERATURE 


tury Was necessary to reach 
this stage. 
. . . 

We now come to the periods 
of the 1920s and 1930s. 

One of the charact ristics of 
this period is the translations of 
democratic writers such as 
Whitman, Carpenter and Trau- 
bel, who had been introduced 
into Japan in the early 1910s. 
There were several translations 
then. Because of the upheav- 
al of democratic thinking after 
World War I, they were once 
again appreciated by the Japa- 
nese. 


At the same time, the social- 
istic literature of Shaw, Bar- 
busse, Verhaeren, and Phillipe 
came to be translated into Japa- 
nese. It was, however, the ex- 
perience of the great earth- 
quake of 1923 that made the 
Japanese understand the spir.t 
of postwar literature of Europe, 
The great earthquake and fire 
destroyed all of Tokyo and 
Yokohama in a single day. This 
fact deeply impressed the Japa- 
nese intelligentsia with the 
fragility of our existence. The 
translation of Paul Morand’s 
“La Unit Ouverte” in 1924 
heralded the introduction of the 
postwar literature, though some 
works of avant-garde literature 
had been translated before the 
earthquake. 


At the beginning of the 1930s, 
several quarterly magazines 
devoted themselves to an ear- 
nest introduction and transla- 
tion of the post World War I 
literature. The case of James 
Joyce is a typical example of 
the part played by such quarter- 
ly magazines. Valery, Gide, 
Proust, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Aldous Huxley, T. S. Eliot, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Dos Pas- 
sos, Steinbeck, Carrosa, Hesse, 
Rilke, Mann and others were 
the chief authors that appeared 
in them. The literary move- 
ment in Europe and America 
was introduced minutely and 
immediately throigh ~ these 
quarterly magazines. On the 
other hand the translations of 
Soviet writers began in this 
period, though not so many in 
number. 


In the latter half of the 1930s, 
there was a sharp reduction in 
the number of the translated 
works. This occurred because 
of the outbreak of the war with 
China, which developed into 
World War II, and literary in- 
tercourse with Europe’ and 
America, excepting a few spe- 
cial countries, became very dif- 
ficult to maintain. 

. * 7 

After World War II, we see 
a remarkable increase of trans- 
lations of foreign literature. At 
first America, and then Russia 
and France, had the largest 
number of translated works. 
Together with . contemporary 
writers, classical writers are 
also being translated now. We 
have several collections of 
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DEVIL’S HERITAGE 


by Hiroyuki Agawa tr. by John M. Maki 
the few who have dealt with the atomic 


Agawa is among 
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bombing of Hiroshima in fictional terms. 
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INTRODUCT ION TO TWELVE 


By EDWARD G. 


(1) Sasame Yuki 
(Fine Snow) 
By JUNICHIRO TANIZAKI 


(1886- ) 
Approximately 250,00 0 
words. Published in three 


volumes, 1946, 1947 and 1948 
(first volume also published 
privately, 1944). 


NICHIRO Tanizaki is an old 
and revered novelist who 
has been noted for his indiffer- 
ence to the literary currents 
around him. His earlier works 
show strong occidental influ- 
ences, making one think of a 
cross between Poe and Wilde, 
After the Tokyo-Yokohama 
earthquake of 1923 he moved 
to Kyoto and, quite taken with 
the conservative charm of the 
city, began turning away from 
foreign influences toa reaffirma- 


Junichiro Tanizaki 


tion of his Japanese origins. A 
series of medium-length novels 
produced in the late twenties 
dealt with the conflict between 
the imported and the traditional, 
and with his personal decision 
in favor of the traditional, 


His novels thereafter began 
to move back into the Japanese 
past, and the influence of the 
Japanese Classics became stead- 
ily more marked. Since the 
mid-thirties he has been engag- 
ed at intervals in rendering the 
great llth century romance, 
“The Tale of Genji’, into mo- 
dern Japanese. 


“Sasame Yuki” has been call- 
ed his attempt to write his own 
Genji; it has also been called 
his final admission that the old 
order he so admires is gone be- 
yond retrieving, and his effort 
to salvage what he can of it in 
literature. In any Case, it is a 
massive, leisurely work, infi- 
nitely detailed and rich in mood 
and atmosphere. 


“The Tale of Genji” is often 


compared with Proust, and the & 
comparison might in many ways & 


be extended to “Sasame Yuki”, 


although structurally it falls § 
“Remem- # 


considerably below 
brance of Things Past.” 


The principal characters are = 
three daughters, Sachiko, Yuki- C 


ko and Taeko, of an old and de- 


clining Osaka merchant family. © 
The action covers the years 1936 = 
to 1942, and revolves around = 
Sachiko and her difficulties with # 
her two sisters, specifically her 
efforts to find a husband for § 
Yukiko, a docile, old-fashioned 3 
and to control Taeko, a == 


girl, 
lively modern sort of girl. 
Taeko has already had one 
wild affair and. has been in the 
papers for it. She moves on to 
another and is prepared to 
marry the gentleman involved 
when he suddenly dies, where- 
upon she returns to the first 
lover. After the latter leaves 
for Manchuria, she becomes 
more unmanageable, and pre- 
sently has an illegitimate child. 
The quiet Yukiko meanwhile 
continues to hope. Marital 
possibilities come and go. Final- 
ly at the end of the book a 
match is arranged with a mem- 


~~ -ber ‘of: a noble family, and she 


goes off to Tokyo to be married. 
The author is obviously more 
‘in sympathy with the wise, live- 


pare Sachiko (apparently modeled 


SEIDENSTICKER 


the same section of Osaka as the 
three sisters) and the gentle 
Yukiko than with the flighty 
Taeko; but it would be a mis- 
take to read the novel as an al- 
legory. 

Rather it is Tanizaki’s final 
hymn of praise to the old Osaka 
way of living, leisurely, tasteful, 
opulent without being ostenta- 
tious. The picture he draws of 
it is laid over with a gentle 
coating of melancholy, from the 
knowledge that that way of liv- 
ing is doomed (nothing remains 
today, in fact, of the old mer- 
chants’ Osaka the sisters were 
born in). 

The book has moments of 
great beauty, a firefly hunt on a 
summer night, a moon-viewing 
in the autumn, a cherry-view- 
ing in the spring—one is re- 
minded on reading them of old 
picture scrolls depicting annual 
observances at court. 

It may be significant that 
literally nothing happens 
through the near thousand 
pages of the book to Sachiko, 
the real heroine. Perhaps she 
is Tanizaki’s ideal, suspended 
quietly in the warmth of this 
way of living he finds so beauti- 
ful. Not even Taeko. really 
breaks in on the calm. It is 
testimony to Tanizaki’s detach- 
ment from the immediate prob- 
lems of his day that he should 
have been able to write such a 


; © book while Japan was at war. 


Two of his. short novels, 
“Ashikari” and “The story of 
Shunkin,” have been translated 
into English (by Roy Humpher- 
son and Hajime Okita, Tokyo, 
Hokuseido, 1936) 


(2) Yukiguni 
(Snow Country) 


By YASUNARI KAWABATA 
(1899. ) 

Approximately 45,000 words. 
Published in 1937. 


ASUNARI KAWABATA like 
Yokomitsu Riichi (see No. 

12), came to prominence as a 
rebel against the “proletarian” 
literature of the twenties and 
early thirties. Quite indifferent 
to the social reporting and the 
left-wing . propagandizing into 
which most of his contempora- 
ries fell, he has continued to 
develop the delicate, often me- 
lancholy, sometimes almost 
morbid lyrical vein that was 
once so important a part of the 
Japanese sensibility but that 


unfortunately seems to be dis- 
appearing. 
His work, in common perhaps 


from the feeling of futility and 
dissociation from reality that 
has been pursuing him, 

So uncertain a refuge is it, 
however, that he can hardly re- 
member what she looks like 
when he is away from her—it 
is as though she exists only 
while he is present to see her. 
Komako is, moreover, some- 
thing of a social wreck when 
one manages to look at her ob- 
ectively, so that her very 

eauty has about it the smell of 
decay. Thus even during Shi- 
mamura’s visits, brief and wide- 
ly spaced, the darkness seems 
always to be pressing in. 


Shimamura is also attracted 
to Yoko, an ‘acquaintance of 
Komako’s who married the man 
the latter was supposed to mar- 
ry. Yoko seems to represent a 
sort of trapped, caged vitality, 
a foil setting off Shimamura’s 
own dreary apathy. 


As the end of the book ap- 
proaches, Yoko is about to leave 
for Tokyo, while Shimamura 
senses that his romance with 
Komako is soon to end, Then 
one evening a theater burns, 
and in a_ beautifully written 
climax Komako drags Yoko's 
body from the flames. The last 
sentence finds Shimamura 
swept aside, pushed back as he 
tries to come near her, 


The real merit of the book 
lies in its suggéstion of an in- 
definable beauty that is to be 
caught only out of the corner of 
the eye. The picture of Koma- 
ko is built up almost entirely 
in conversational passages, 
quick little exchanges between 
her and Shimamura that are 
seldom more than erotic by- 
plays but that somehow hint at 
infinitely more warmth and 
charm than we are ever actual- 
ly confronted with. 


There are in addition little 
impressionistic sketches’ that 
seem to tell of the ambiguous 
nature of reality. Yoko is seen, 
in a dreamy passage at the be- 
ginning, as a reflection in a 
train window, superimposed 
for a moment of a fire off in the 
dark mountains; and at the very 
end she is seen again in almost 
the same insubstantial outlines 
as she falls from the burning 
second story of the theater, 


Komako’s face is glimpsed 
for one brief moment in a 
mirror, with snow falling be- 
hind her outside an open 
window, and somehow in the 
reflection she seems more alive 
and present than she ever has 
before. 

Kawabata holds precariously 
to this fragile, lyrical mood 
throughout the novel. Often it 
seems as though the mood must 
wear thin, and yet it never 
' really does. It is saved by the 


~ *¥ author's ability to concentrate 
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nese literature and art, is lack- 
ing in breadth and sweep; ra- 
ther it concentrates on small 
impressions and small details 
with a fixedness that makes 
them come to seem like lumin- 
ous fragments in a surrounding 
darkness, 


Much of his best work is in 
short stories. “Yukiguni” is the 
best of his prewar = full- 
length novels, and one of the 
two best he has written. The 
story is a very: simple one, Shi- 
mamura, a Tokyo gentleman of 
means and a dabblier in the arts, 
finds in the beauty and vitality 
of Komakoe, a geisha at a hot- 
spring resort in the mountains 


after-his own wife, a native of .nerthwest of Tokyo, a refuge 


sf graceful 


his art on small details—like 
brush-strokes in the 
middle of a white space on an 
ink wash. To try to preserve 
something of this in English 
should be both challenging and 
fascinating for a translator. 


(3) Hebi to Hato 
(The Serpent and the 


Dove) 
By FUMIO NIWA (1904. ) 
Approximately 130,000 


words. Published in 1953. 


MOST REMARKABLE de- 

velopment in postwar Japan 
has been the rise of new re- 
ligious sects, some 700 of them 
registered with the Government 
and probably several hundred 
more unregistered. This long, 
lucidly written reportorial 
novel describes the rise of one 
such sect, “The Purple Cloud 
Welfare Society.” 

The society is the artifact of 
one Kokune, an unscrupulous 
and ambitious businessman. He 
has decided that the time is 
ripe for one new sect to enve- 
lope all the other new sects, 
and he is to be its business 
manager and principal bene- 
factor. — ~ 

He sends his assistant; Ogata, 
out to investigate the field and 


to find the sect a leader who is 
young, has sex appeal and 
looks good in a white kimono, 
Meanwhile Kokune himself sets 
about gathering the necessary 
funds—we learn at the end of 
the novel that he has done it 
by smuggling narcotics. 

The first third or so of the 
book deals largely with Ogata’s 
probing among the new sects. 
It is a rich report on a_ society 
that feels lost and is willing 
to turn to any savior. Present- 
ly, quite by accident, Ogata 
comes upon the perfect leader 
for the sect, a young man nam- 
ed Asaka who is a faith healer 
of sorts and who looks wonder- 
fully good in a white kimono. 
And Ogata discovers his man 
too at exactly the right moment, 


Asaka is both attractive to 
women and unable to resist 
them, and he faces criminal 
charges because he has gotten 
a very young follower preg: 
nant. (Both Asaka’s and the 


young lady’s statements to the 


Fumio Niwa 


police are taken up in full and 
loving detail, Asaka in a confes- 
sional mood, going fully into 
his missteps with several fol- 
lowers who are not involved in 
the case). Kokune buys the 
young lady off, and, in Japa- 
nese fashion, Asaka is under 
eternal obligation to him and 
the sect can be launched. 


It grows rapidly, its followers 
being principally middle-aged 
women, It sends out branches 
into the provinces, it develops 
a well disciplined squad organi- 
zation, and its advertising is 
masterful. The only possible 
difficulty is with Asaka. He is 
a well-meaning young man, but 
Kokune_ suspects that certain 
believers, including his own 
wife, are after more than just 
enlightenment. 


Hence it seems necessary to 
keep Asaka from straying by 
giving him a wife—secretly, of 
course, lest all the other ladies 
become disillusioned and _ fall 
away. The lady picked for the 
wife happens to be the one Ogata 
is in love with. In the last 
chapter Ogata and the lady 
elope to the provinces, 


Asaka is left with his frustra- 
tions sharpened, and the police 
have meanwhile gotten wind of 
the narcotics. Everything 
could collapse—and yet we are 
left thinking. that Kokune’s 
ruthless drive will see the Pur- 
ple Cloud Welfare Society 
through the crisis. 


Fumio Niwa is the leading 
writer of what the Japanese call 
“the novel of customs,” a novel 
that reports on the moods and 
vagaries of society with quick 
grace and generally with not a 
great deal of penetration. He 
writes prolifically and with im- 
mense speed, and always seems 
remarkably well-informed on 
what people are doing, if not 
appetite why they are doing 


He does not stop, however, at 
a mere piling up of facts. He 
is always happy to give his own 
views. Thus in this book he 
makes it clear that he has no 
sympathy for Kokune but that 
he can see a potential greatness 
in people like Asaka and is will- 
ing to admit that the new re- 
ligions have brought a great 
deal of comfort to a great many 
people. This novel is hardly 
profound, but it i¢ entertaining 
and authentic, | 


(4) Kurai Nageki no 
Tani 
(The Dark Valley of 


Laments) 
By TATSUZO ISHIKAWA 
(1905— ) 


Approximately 30,000 words, 
Published in 1949. 


6¢7 URAI NAGEKI NO TANI” 


is a short reportorial 
novel dealing with the trials of 
a group of Tokyo people evacuat- 
ed to the mountains to avoid 
the bombings. It is told in a 
straight, undecorated style, al- 
most as though the author 
might be recording the scenes 
in his diary. 

The novel begins with the ap- 
pearance of the first refugees, 
a crowd of Tokyo slum children, 
at a mountain hot-spring resort 
and ends with the return to the 
city of all but two or three 
stragglers with nowhere to go, 
The refugees and the natives 
almost without exception are a 
most reprehensible lot. 

The innkeeper, a right-winger 
who is a friend of the Japanese 
army as long as there is money 
to be had from it, cheats the 
refugees and does his best to 
turn them all out so that he 
can sell his establishment at a 
good price to the army—and 
presumably buy it back cheap 
when the war is over. 

The farmers sell food at out- 
rageous prices to the refugees; 
the refugees, in a bad bargain- 
ing position, fight back as best 
they can—by selling, = say, 
adulterated saccharine to the 
farmers. 

The innkeeper’s neurotic 
wife spreads terror among the 
refugee wives so that they feel 
compelled to help her on nights 
when the army garrison or the 
prefectural government is up 
from town for a party. The 
wives find their principal com- 
fort in gossiping about a gentle- 
manly old court poet who is 
living in what they consider 
very, very suspicious intimacy 
with his beautiful daughter-in- 
law. 

Meanwhile the B29s go over 
every day to sow torpedoes in 
Niigata harbor, and reports filter 
through to the mountains of 
the destruction of city after 
city. The slum children are left 
homeless, most of the other 
refugees are little better off. 

Presently news comes of 
Hiroshima and the Russian 
entry into the war, and then 
one morning everyone is called 
to the front room of the inn to 
hear the Emperor exhort the 
nation on. Instead, of course, 
they hea. the surrender 


Sitenee ‘hinawe 


rescript. 

After the dull shock wears off 
and it becomes clear that the 
Americans do not intend to ship 
Tokyo and all its inhabitants 
back to the United States, the 
slow movement back to the 
ruins begins. At the end only 
the old poet and a couple of 
others, who have nothing to re- 
turn to anyway, are caught by 
the order forbidding any 
further migration to the six 
large cities. 

The author presents a black 
picture indeed of the way the 
Japanese behaved in crisis. If 
there is a decent character in 
the book,.it is the newspaper 
reporter’s wife ‘who leads the 


‘Pesistance against the innkcep- 
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er. Ishikawa is, like Fumio 
Niwa (see No. 3), a leader of 
the “novel of customs” school, 
but he tends to take a darker 
view of human nature than 
Niwa does. 


His representative works are 
all comments on human weak- 
ness, done like this one in a 
fast reportorial style, not with- 
out a certain amount of wry 
moralizing. Though not gen- 
erally included in the canon of 
his major works, this novel 
gives a good account of what 
it was like on the other side 
during the last days of the war. 

For a translation of one of 
Ishikawa’s short. stories, see 
“New World Writing,” No. 4. 


(5) Tajinko Mura 
(Tajinko Village) 
By MASUJI IBUSE (1898- +) 
Approximately 50,000 words. 
Published in 1939. 
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Masuji Ibuse 
ASUJI IBUSE has gone in 
for neither the _ auto- 
biographical fiction nor. the 
rather facile social reporting 
that have occupied the two 
principal contemporary schools 
of novelists. He has preserved 
a quiet, oriental detachment, 
approaching his material on 
the one hand with a reverence 
for the old system of duties and 
loyalties and on the other with 
a gentle amusement at its more 
extravagant manifestations. 


Japanese critics uniformly 
use the English words “pathos” 
and “humor” in describing his 
words; while one can never be 
entirely at ease with Japanese 
anglicisms, this would seem to 
refer to the tension produced 
in his work by the awareness 
of both the warmth and the 
ridiculousness of the undis- 
tinguished Japanese in his rela- 
tions with his fellows.” 

“Tajinko Village’ is 
diary of a policeman in a small 
farming and fishing town in 


western Japan. The time seems & 
to be the beginning of the crisis, = 
perhaps late 1937. The diary is @ 
put together with fine irony, so % 
that the policeman shows him- % 


self as a very well-meaning and 


charitable but at the same time : Eo 
officious 2% 


a self-satisfied and 


young man. 

Now and then he has a vague 
feeling that there are extremes 
to which not even an officer of 
the law goes, but for the most 


part he interferes happily in 
family quarrels, lectures 
dubious ladies on how to. be- 
have in time of crisis, 
pries tirelessly for dangerous 
thoughts. 

He leads a manhunt that 
ends up at the police box, 


where the criminal has been 
Waiting patiently all afternoon 
to surrender himself. He traps 
a young lady of advanced 
tendencies into admitting that 
she reads Proust, then is dis- 
appointed to find that Proust, 
while not a constructive author, 
is not considered by headquar- 
ters a really dangerous author. 
’ He resc es would-be suicides, 
settles water disputes, and gen- 
erally shows how ubiquitous 
the police were in prewar 
Japan. He is fond of calculating 
the precise amount of the na: 
tional wealth he has consumed 
and reflecting on whether he 
has really contributed enough 
-to the- nation in time Of crisis 


the : 


to justify it. And he likes to 
practise his English. 

He is in short very Japanese 
in his virtues and his eccentrici- 
ties, and the real charm of the 
book lies in the fact that the 
author is aware of both. 

It was written in 1939, in the 
midst of the crisis, and it may 
be that he was taking himself 
more seriously than he appears 
to be when one reads him to- 
day; his humor, however, has 
saved him from the attacks of 
the “progressive” young critics 
who delight in pouncing on de- 
fenders of the old order. 

For all that, he is a defender 
of the old order in a very real 
way, clearly seeing much that 
is good, even while he is smil- 
ing at it, in his policeman’s 
sense of duty and desire to com- 
pose every disorder, 

The novel has no plot. It is 
made up entirely of episodic 
diary entries, chiefly the record 
of moments when the police 
hero is_ particularly pleased 
with himself. A book quite 
without crescendos, but in its 
quiet Way a most engaging one. 


(6) Ningen Shikkaku 
(No Longer Human) 


By OSAMU DAZAI 
(1909-1948) 
Approximately 35,000 words. 


| Published in 1948. 


SAMU DAZAI, who finally 
succeeded in killing himself 
in the summer of 1948, on per- 
haps his fourth try, was the 
model case of the sensitive ar- 
tist out of place in modern 
Japan. He was at various 
stages of his career a member 
of the Communist underground, 
a drunkard and a drug addict. 
While it is not necessary to 
go as far as certain left-wing 
critics who find him a victim 
of the capitalist svstem and its 
inevitable contradictions, _ still 
his tragedy does seem to sug- 
gest a great deal about root- 
lessness in a country that Is 
changing too fast. 

His works, largely autobio- 
graphical, tell of his growing 
loneliness and desperation, of 
his inability to find a place for 
himself. Finally at the end of 
“Ningen Shikkaku,” his last 
completed novel, he is left with 
but one hope, that it will all be 
over soon. 

Dazai belongs in the line 
of subjective, autobiographical 
novelists that had jts origins in 
the early years of this century 
‘under the oblique influence of 
French naturalism (Japanese at- 
tempts to look at reality in the 
French manner tended to go no 
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author's immediate environ- 


ment). 


The inability to transcend au- 
tobiographical fiction seems to 
have led him to more and more 
outrageous extravagances and 
presently to complete collapse, 
so that “Ningen Shikkaku,” his 
last attempt to explain himself, 
is something of a landmark in 
modern Japanese literary his- 
tory, perhaps the last signifi- 
cant product of a movement 
that has come to a blind alley. 

The novel takes the form of a 
journal; with a short prologue 
and epilogue describing the wri- 


ter as a young man who went 


insane and disappeared from To- 
kyo, perhaps died, some 10 years 
before (the journal proper 


seems to be laid in the thirties). 

Beginning with the writer's 
childhood difficulties as the 
youngest member of a large 
family (as was Dazai himself), 
the journal moves rapidly on to 
his introduction to Tokyo as a 
student. He feels terrified and 
lost in the city. He joins the 
student underground movement, 
which he regards as a joke but, 
because it is illegal, rather an 
entertaining one. 


He loses interest in that, stops 
going to school, begins to drink 
heavily, and, after several bouts 
with his domineering father, 
gets himself disinherited. He 
continues to drink, takes mis- 
tresses, tries suicide, can find 
— to keep himself interest- 
ed. | 


Both disgusted with himself 
and sorry for himself, he feels 
compelled to play the clown for 
his friends even while he is suf- 
fering most intensely (Dazai too 
Was apparently something of a 
clown on the surface). 


He allows himself to be kept 
by a barmaid, considerably his 
senior, succumbs to drugs, is 
committed to a mental hospital, 
and, “no longer human,” is 
taken back to the provinces by 
his family, there to vegetate and 
trouble no one. 


The epilogue traces all these 
gaudy developments back to the 
young man’s early troubles with 
his father—not, disappointingly 
enough, to inevitable contradic- 
tions in the capitalist system. 

The book is written in the 
terse, driving style for which 
Dazai is famous.* His bitter 
sense of humor is at work even 
when he is at his most despe- 
rate, so that the book has a cer- 
tain ambiguity, and, were it not 
for the fact of the author’s sui- 
cide, one would never be quite 
sure how seriously to take it. 

The short prologue and epilo- 
gue, where he seems suddenly 
to stand back and look at him- 
self objectively, set off the main 
journal most effectively, and 
free it from the whine of self- 
pitv it might otherwise have. 

For translations of two Dazai 
short stories, see Encounter for 
October, 1953. 


(7) Ukigumo 


(Drifting Clouds) 
By FUMIKO HAYASHI 
(1904-1951) 


Approximately 150,000 
words. Published in 1951. 

HE TITLE of this novel is a 

familiar Japanese figure for 
shiftlessness, and the novel is 
perhaps the best evocation yet 
of the mood of the first demo- 
ralized years after the war. The 
author was in her time probably 
Japan’s best woman novelist. 

The principal. characters are 
a man and a woman who have 
their taste of foreign high life 
during the war and who are. 
beaten down ty the drabness 
of life in Japan after their re- 
patriation. Yukiko goes to Indo- 
china as a typist for the Japa- 
nese army. She is rather a plain 
girl, but there are no other 
Japanese women around to com- 
pete with her, and, assigned to 
a forestry station not far from 
Saigon, she quickly becomes a 
vamp, She has a_ passionate 
affair with one Tomioka, a for- 
ester attached to the Japanese 
army. 
~ Back in Japan she seeks out 
Tomioka, but finds that things 
look different away from the 
lushness of Indochina and that 
Tomioka is no longer as anxious 
as he once was to divorce his 
wife and marry her, Yukiko 
pilfers enough from her rela- 
tives to set herself up independ- 
ently and rents herself a shack 
in a burned-over section of To- 
kyo, where she proceeds to have 
a quick affair with an American 
soldier. 

Tomioka has left the govern- 
ment and has decided to sell his 
house and start a business of 
his own. He is. dogged by 
lethargy and bad luck, however, 
and he slowly consumes the pro- 


ceeds of the sale. And his: wife;ing dashingly: modern. 


comes down with tuberculosis 


(the weather all the while being 
terrible). 

Yukiko and Tomioka = are 
aware that the flame between 
them is no longer what it once 
was, but they are still drawn 
to each other by a morbid long- 
ing for the past and have rather 
beery meetings in sordid hotels. 
They go off to the mountains 
for the New Year, determined 
to commit suicide together, but 
they lack the resolution even 
for that. 

Instead Tomioka finds himself 
a new woman, a buxom bar- 
keeper’s wife, and presently he 
is living with her. Her hus- 
band tracks her down and 
strangles her. Yukiko is mean- 
while in a clinic having an 
abortion. She gets out to find 
that Tomioka is broken by the 
new tragedy and wants none 
of her; she on the other hand, 
largely out of jealousy at the 
hold the barkeeper’s wife seems 
to have had on him, will not 
let him go, 
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Tomioka continues to degener- 
ate. He does a little hack writ- 
ing and drinks the proceeds. 
His wife finally dies of tuber- 
culosis, and he has to borrow 
money from Yukiko, who has 
attached herself to a new re- 
‘ligious sect (for a description of 
which phenomenon see No. 3) 
and is for a change prosperous. 

Still fascinated by him—or by 
the past—Yukiko puts the con- 
tents of the sect’s safe in her 
Boston bag and tries to per- 
suade Tomioka to fly way with 
her. He refuses. He has final- 
ly gotten himself a job as a 
Government forester on a re- 
mote island off the southern tip 
of Japan. Yukiko will not 
leave him, and, rather interest- 
ed in her now that she is a 
thief, he lets her come along. 

The island proves to be even 
more remote than they had 
thought, and it rains constant- 
lv. Very shortly Yukiko starts 
coughing blood, and one day 
when Tomioka is off about his 
forests she dies. Tomioka is 
left completely alone, without 
energy, he knows, either to live 
or to die—the perfect drifting 
cloud. 

A synopsis of the novel per- 
haps suggests that it is sensa- 
tional or grotesque. > -@ 
neither. It moves with a low, 
remorseless throbbing, intent on 
giving the final word about the 
cheerlessness of postwar Japan. 
Anyone who saw the scarred 
cities and the ragged populace 
of Japan during those first years 
will recognize the genuineness 
of the mood. 

And beyond the immediate 
topical significance there is a 
brooding sense of human lone- 
liness—an echo, most critics 
seems to conclude, of the au- 
thor’s miserably unhappy child- 
hood as the step-daughter of an 
itinerant clothes pedlar. 


(8) Naoko 


By TATSUO HORI 
(1904—1953) 
Approximately 20,000 words. 

Published in 1941, 


MVHIS MEDIUM-LENGTH novel, 

which has for a title 
its heroine’s name, is. written 
in the sensitive lyrical vein at 
which the Japanese can excel 
when they are not intent on be- 
The 
author, Tatsuo Hori, cultivated 


his sensibilities aloof from 
fashionable literary movements 
and indifferent to politics, He 
therefore has some unfriendly 
critics today, but he achieved a 
fusion of occidental and tradi- 
tional Japanese influences that 
is rare in modern literature, 


Naoko, the heroine, appeared 
in an earlier Hori short story, 
which told of her conflict with 
her mother. At the opening of 
this novel that conflict has fore- 
ed her into an unfortunate mar- 
riage with a completely mediocre 
and uninteresting white-collar 
worker, 


She is treated with coldness 
by her husband and with malice 
by her mother-in-law. Present- 
ly she comes down with tuber- 
culosis and goes off alone to a 
mountain sanitarium. At this 
point the action very nearly 
ceases, and we are shown, in a 
quiet, elegiac vein, how Naoko 
comes to fall in love with her 
solitude and to find in it a sort 
of fulfilment. 


Partly we see her directly, | 


partly through the eyes of a 
childhood friend who has him- 
self contracted tuberculosis and 
who like Naoko has been troubl- 
ed with a sense of the meaning- 
lessness of life. 

At the end of the book Naoko 
makes an impulsive trip back to 
Tokyo. Turned away by her 
husband and ordered to go back 
alone to her sanitarium, she 
feels that she has found what 
She needed to know and sees a 
new life opening. The childhood 
friend, a shadowy figure with 
obvious points of resemblance 
to Hori himself, seems mean- 
while to be dying of tuber- 
culosis, providing a sort of foil 
for Naoko and the strength she 
derives from her new aware- 
ness of herself. 

The influence of French liter- 
ature, and particularly of Gide, 
is clear; but Hori was a student 
as well of the Japanese classics, 
and the real beauty of this 
novel lies less in what it has 
gained from the French than 
in the echoes it contains of old 
Japanese literature. 

A gentle melancholy pervades 
the whole, and an oriental sense 
of the brevity of life and the 
imminence of death. The action, 
such as there is, is limited to 
tiny little episodes, strung toge- 
ther with poetic passages where- 
in Naoko or the _ childhood 
friend brood quietly on life and 
its meaning, the manner in 
marked contrast to the posing 
and ranting to which the suffer- 
ing Japanese hero too often de- 
scends. 

There are also delicate pas- 
sages describing a mountain 
village, an old inn, a tree in a 
winter pasture, always with a 
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quick awareness of the passage. 
of time and the onslaughts of 
change and decay. 


The Japanese novelist often 
seems happiest when he does 
not have to worry about plot. 
His sense of form and structure 
is not of the strongest, and at 
the end the reader often enough 
has the feeling that too many 
threads have been left dangling. 

When, however, the novelist 
has only one thread to bother 
with, he can concentrate on 
that lyrical evocation of mood 


at which, when he is successful, _. 


he is unexcelled. A novel like 
“Naoko,” . concerned for 


and one situation, is the proper 
. Continued on Page 10 | 
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field for the exercise of this 
talent. 


(9) Banshu Heiya 

(The Banshu Plain) 

By YURIKO MIYAMOTO 
(1899-1951) 


Approximately 60,000 words. 
Published in 1946. 


“BZpANSHU HETYA” is the first 

postwar novel of a leading 
“proletarian” novelist. The 
proletarians were at their most 
active during the late twenties 
and the early thirties. Sub- 
sequently many of them be- 
came disenchanted either in- 
dependently or under police 
pressure. Yuriko Miyamoto, 
owever, remained steadfast 
to the end. She was a member 
of the Japanese Communist 
Party after the war, and were 
she living now she would no 
doubt be active in the “peace 
movement,” 


“Banshu Heliya,” like most 
of her principal works, is large- 
ly autobiographical. It covers 
the two months between the 
surrender rescript on Aug. 15, 
1945, and the release of the 
political prisoners, among them 
the heroine’s husband (actually 
the author’s husband, Kenji 
Miyamoto, an important Com- 
munist, who was in Abashiri 
Prison at the end of the war) 
on Oct. 10. 


On Aug. 15 the heroine, Hiro- 
ko, a novelist, is living in a 
small town in _ “northeastern 
Japan, where she has taken re- 
fuge from the Tokyo bombings. 
She hopes to cross over to Hok- 
kaido, where her husband, a 
political prisoner for 12 years, 
has been moved, but while she 
is waiting for the ferry service 
to be revived she receives news 


of the death of her brother-in- 


law in the bombing of Hiro- 
shima. 


Instead of going north, there- 
fore, she makes the dreadful 


Yuriko Miyamoto 


trip south through the chaos of 
the surrender to be with her 
husband’s family near Hiro- 
shima. She is still with them 
when news comes of the release 
of the political prisoners, and 


‘she starts back for Tokyo im- 


mediately. - 


“There has been a flood, how- 


ever, and a number of railroad 
bridges are out. The end of the 
book finds her moving indomi- 
tably east across the Banshu 
Plain in a wagon, toward Tokyo 
and the bright future. 


The book of course has a 
strong Communist bias, more 
emotional however than doctri- 


- nairé, It is a running attack on 


the Japanese army and the war. 


_ Even. the devastation of Hiro- 


' shima-is seen only as an exam- 


_ ple of what will happen when 


people go to war, not as the ex- 
ample of capitalist imperialism 
it has been reworked into by 


. Yuriko Miyamoto’s school since 
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her death. 


€rippled soldiers, war 
widows, army officers stripped 
of their insignia, ruined cities 
are all described as the heroine 
makes her way across the pros: 
trate country, all details in the 
picture of a collapse; while the 
prisoners released from Aba- 


_ Shiri and Fuchu prisons and the 


bands of. Koreans. pushing their 
way toward the straits and 
home are seen as the first signs 
of the growth of something 
inew, jet 
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ably good—of the hot afternoon 
of Aug. 15 when, as the author 
says, the whole country was 
silent, of the immensely clut- 
tered trains and the _ soldiers 
no longer knowing how to e- 
have; of the happy Koreans 
singing and drinking their way 
west; of the general hopeless 
ness which seems to have 
overwhelmed everyone except 
the Koreans and Hiroko her. 
self, who has The Future to 
look forward to. 


Publishers may be interested 
in the fact that the book has 
apparently been’ well-received 
in “the New China” and in 
certain of the satellite coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. 


(10) Bokuto Kidan 
(Strange Tale from 
East of the River) 


By KAFU NAGAI (1879- ) 


Approximately 25,000 words. 
Published in 1937, 


HIS is a slight, graceful lit 

tle novel, filled with the 
melancholy the conservative 
Japanese feels when he sees 
how rapidly things are chang- 
ing around him and how little 
of the old the changes are leav- 
ing behind. Kafu Nagai is one 
of the oldest and most revered 
figures in Japanese letters, and 
he shares with Junichiro Tani- 
zaki (No. 1) the conviction ‘hat 
new things are not necessarily 
good. He is the novelist of To- 
kyo, particularly of the Tokyo 
demimonde and of those few 
precarious relics of the 19th 
century that have been spared 
by an earthquake, a cultural 
revolution, and now a _ bomb- 
ing. 

‘“Bokuto . Kidan” is largely 
reminiscence, and has virtually 
no plot. The narrator, clearly 
the author himself, takes to 
wandering about the city at 
night because he can’t bear to 
stay at home and listen to the 
neighbors’ radio. 

In a licensed quarter east of 
the Sumida River he comes 
upon O-yuki, an engaging 
prostitute of the old school, 
complete with kimono and 
Japanese coiffure. Night after 
night he drinks tea with her, 
finding in her a relic of another 
age, and much preferring the 
mosquitos from the moat out: 
side to such modern pleasures 
as the radio. 

And too he finds in O-yuki’s 
house, tucked away in an un- 
likely corner of the labyrinth 
quarter is ae_éerefuge from 
those twin nuisances of the new 
age, policemen and newspaper 
reporters. 

Presently, however, it begins 
to seem that O-yuki is taking 
the affair more seriously than 
She should, and at about the 
time the autumn winds begin 
to blow and the mosquitos dis- 
appear, the narrator finds with 
some regret that it might be 
wise to stop coming. In any 
case, the neighbors’ windows 
are no longer open and the 
radio is smothered. And O-vuki 
has given an old writer the in- 
centive to sit down and write 
perhaps his last novel. 

Kafu Nagai is frequently de- 
scribed by Japanese critics as a 
writer of prose poetry. Certain- 
ly théré is in his best works a 
poetic richness of connotation 
that no rough outline of plot can 
suggest. There is in this novel, 
for instance, a peculiarly Japa- 
nese sensitiveness to the passing 
of the seasons, so that the mos- 
quitos are less nuisances than 
humming witnesses to the hap- 
Py warmth of a summer even- 
ing, and it seems both touching 
and fitting that the affair should 
end when autumn drives them 
away. 

The quarter itself, stripped of 
its serdidness, becomes a poetic 
symbol of a better day, brought 
out vividly by the police the 
narrator is always dodging and 
by that jangling radic. 

The novel does finally trail 
off into verse as the narrator, 
admitting frankly he has 
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evening after he has guone for 
one last look at O-yuki. 

The author’s fondness for the 
rejected and the dying can 
sometimes seem morbid and un.- 
healthy, but when it goes no 
farther than the gentle elegy for 
a passing age that we have here 
it can be touching indeed. 

And Tokyo is after all a richer 
field for wistful recollections 
than perhaps any other large 
city in the world. When Nagai 


Kafu Nagai 


wrote this novel there was al- 
most nothing left of the Tokyo 
of his vouth, and now even the 
quarter he wrote about nas dis- 
appeared. 


(11) Furyoki 
(Journal of a War 
Prisoner) 


and Nobi 
(Fire in the Fields) 


By SHOHEI OOKA 
(1909—- ) 
“Furyoki” (approximately 
145,000 words) published in 

13 installments, 1948-1951. 
“Nobi” (approximately 40,- 
000 words) published in 1952. 


HESE TWO WORKS are in- 
dependent but complemen- 
tary. They could be translated 
and published either together or 
separately. Furyoki is written 
in an unornamented, unemo- 
tional, almost brusque style. It 
is replete with the most pains- 
taking dissection of incidents 
and motives. 

At the beginning, for instance, 
the author is preoccupied with 
finding the real reason—humani- 
ty, cowardice, pure chance—for 
his having declined to shoot an 
American soldier when he had 
the chance. Life in the prison 
camps is treated in the greatest 
detail. Now and then an Amer- 
ican appears dimly in the back- 
ground, sometimes a little ridi- 
culous but generally amiable. 

It seems to have been the 
author’s original intent to use 
the behavior of the prisoners, 
obsequious, selfish, retaining 
precious little of the stern vir- 
tues instilled by the army, as 
a means of satirizing the beha- 
vior of the Japanese under the 
Occupation. This aim seems to 
have been lost, however, in the 
earnest attempt to discover and 
record exactly how things were 
—perhans as a sort of cath- 
arsis. 

The journal is full of details 
that can be of little interest to 
people who were not there and 
who are not as eager as Ooka 
to have the whole truth, and 
it could stand some editing if it 
is to be translated. It:is none- 
theless muM the best of the 
war journals with which Japan 
has been flooded. 

“Nobi” has as its narrator and 
hero a demented soldier who 
appeared very briefly in “Fur- 
yoki.” A hospital patient when 
the book opens, he finds him- 
self behind the American lines 
and joins an uncertain line of 
stragglers trying to get through 
to regroup. Very nearly killed 
in the attempt, he is cut off 
from the rest and wanders alone 
through the hills for a number 
of days, thinking increasingly 
eccentric thoughts. 
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a sort of father-son feeling for 


each other and who are now 
held together by a fear that 
overcomes hatred. The hero 


joins them and is Kept alive on 
what he subsequently discovers 
is human flesh. The time even- 
tually comes when the three 
are prepared to prey on each 
other. The hero is forced to 
kill the other two, and at that 
point his memory becomes a 
blank. 


At the end we find that he 
is a mental patient in a_ hospit- 
al near Tokyo, writing down 
his experiences at the direction 
of a doctor and trying to fill 
the gap in his recollections so 
that somehow the breach will 
be healed between the sense 
of inevitability he has before 
his capture and the feeling he 
now has of senseless drift. 


As a description of man’s re- 
version to the beast with the 
collapse of social restraints, 
Nob: is strong and vivid. As a 
literary experiment it is per- 
haps even more interesting. The 
bankruptcy of autobiographical 
fiction, which has so dominated 
modern Japanese literature, 
has beon apparent for some 
time (for details see No. 6), 
and Ooka’s attempts at psy- 
chological fiction perhaps point 
the way to a new departure. 


(12) Monsho 
(Nobility) 
By RICHI YOKOMITSU 
(1898-1947) 


Approximately 95,000 words, 
Published in 1937. 


ONSHO is the work of a 

writer who early in his 
career was considered the prin- 
cipal opponent of the “proletar- 
jan” literature of 20 and 30 years 
ago, and who in the last 10 years 
of his life turned to an intense 
nationalism and dislike of the 
occident., 

The beginnings of this trend 
are to be seen in “Monsho,” 
which, as the title suggests, has 
much to say in praise of pure 
and uncorrupted Japanese types 
concerned only with doing 
honor to their ancestors and 
discharging in a laudable man- 
ner the obligations which 2d 
and honorable family trees have 
placed upon them. 

The novel is ambitious in its 
attempt to capture something of 
the confusion in the mind of 
the sensitive modern Japanese, 
and somewhat didactic in its 
suggestion of a solution. The 
action revolves around two 
young men, Karigane, an in- 
ventor who never lets’ such 
a setback as a patent suit keep 
him from moving from one:dis- 
covery to the next, and Kyunai, 
a sensitive individual who 
flounders in a perfect welter of 
indecision. 

The two should be enemies, 
since they have been rivals for 
the hand of the lady who be- 
came Kyunai’s wife and since 
they are rather by accident 
found on different sides in the 
patent suit that constitutes the 
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principal action; and yet they 


manage to be friends, and Kyu- 
nai is shown a way out of his 
troubles by watching Karigane 
in action. 

The way seems to be simple 
enough: be yourself. Japanese 
critics have somewhat grandly 
characterized the two -as a mod- 
ern Don Quixote and a modern 
Hamlet. One may doubt, how- 
ever, whether it was Yoko 
mitsu’s intent to picture Karl- 
gane as an impractical vision- 
ary; rather, in his scheme of 
things, Karigane would seem to 
stand for the simple Japanese 
reacting as he should to. the 
calls of duty, and Kyunaj for 
the sophisticated Japanese be- 
fuddled by imported complexi- 


ties which he should not let 
trouble him. 
Karigane’s principal inven- 


tions have been a way to make 
soy sauce from fish and a way 
to dry fish more deliciously 
than they have ever been dried 
before. His patent to the sec- 
ond of the two is challenged, 
however, by Kyunai's father, <n 
eminent professor, and by one 
of the latter’s disciples, and Ka- 
rigane is accused of fraud. His 
campaign to clear’. himself, 
meanwhile moving on to invent 
a way of making sake from pine 
needles, is treated in great de- 
tail. 

Kyunai on the other hand has 
trouble with his wife, is in- 
fatuated with another lady, is 
disgusted with his’ father’s 
behavior during the _ patent 
fight, and in general does not 
know where his duty lies. 
Presently, from observing Kari- 
gane’s calmness and decision, 
he settles down to the task 
of being the best husband and 
son he can, and sends the 
other lady off into the arms of 
a waiting suitor. Kyunai’s 
emotional difficulties are treated 
with much searching, while 
Karigane’s actions are rather 
left to speak for themselves. 


The novel would probably 
require some editing on the 
part of the translater. There 
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Riichi Yokomitsu 


are long technical passages on 
Karigane’s inventions, contri- 
buting not much more than 
evidence that the author has 
done his research well, There 
is a strangely shifting point of 
view, with the first-person nar- 
rator rather disappearing as 
the novel progresses, And 
finally there is a shifting of 
interest from Karigane, who 
seems clearly to be the hero as 


the novel begins, to Kyunai. 
Who seems to capture the 
author’s interest later. With 


judicious pruning, however, it 
could: be made into a suggestive 
novel of ideas. 
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Japanese Calligraphy, 
Ancient and Modern 


BY SHUNSO MACHI 


The Japanese not only appre- 
ciate poetry in printed form but 
also as it is drawn, in black 
ink by use of brushes, on pieces 
of white paper, silk cloth or 
strips of colored paper. The 
result of the latter is an art 
with a double aspect of beauty, 
namely, the beauty of the poetry 
itself and that of the characters. 

Drawing characters with 
brushes belongs to a branch of 
Oriental art called “Shodo” (cal- 
ligraphy) which has a history 
of 1,000 years in Japan alone, 
It is of great significance that 
an exhibition of calligraphy 
has been planned in Tokyo at 
a time when the 29th Congress 
of the International PEN Club 
is scheduled here, in that the 
Oriental art is hoped to be in- 
troduced to the intellectuals of 
the world through the display. 

The Japanese originally learn- 
ed the art from their neighbor- 
ing country China where many 
characters had been in use since 
ancient times, Later, during 
the 10th century, however, pure- 
ly Japanese techniques called 
“wayo” (Japanese style) were 
devised and further as_ the 
“kana,” phonetic symbols 
derived from the Chinese char- 
acters, were invented, “kana” 
calligraphy was born. 

“Kana” letters which were 
then referred to as “onnade” 
(women’s hand) originated 
among women who had little 
knowlege of Chinese characters, 
but with the passing of time 
they gradually came to _ be 
taken up by men who devoted 
themselves to the practice of 
“onnade.” 

In present day Japan “kanji” 
Imported from China and “Kana” 
invented in Japan exist side by 
side as means of expression. 
Since calligraphy is closely re- 
Jated to the letters prevailing in 
the time, the letters and char- 
acters used in _ calligraphy 
should agree with those utiliz- 
ed in the expression of lan- 
guage. It was on this principle 
that the new style of modern 
calligraphy was established. 

It is characterized by the 
modernistic style and the sub- 
ject materials which cover a wide 
field of literature from Chinese 
and Japanese classic poetry to 
modern Japanese poems, trans- 
lation of foreign poems, and 
even prose. 

It seems that it is only na- 
tural that calligraphy as a 
branch of modern art should as- 
sume such a nature, but the 
traditional and conservative art 
of calligraphy was reluctant in 
accepting the new idea and it 
was only five or six years ago 
that it made rapid progress to- 
Ward modernization. 

Another peculiarity of the 
modern calligraphy is that it 
gave birth to the school of avant- 
garde calligraphy. The abstract- 
ness, lines and materials of the 
Oriental art inspired such Eu- 
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ropean artists who were called 
“Orientalists.” Hans Hartung, 
Gerard Schneider, George Mai- 
thieu and Franz Kleine, giving 
rise to the “shoteki kaiga” 
(calligraphic pictures). 

Calligraphic pictures on the 
other hand influenced some 
Japanese calligraphists and in- 
duced them to attempt a mod- 
ernization of calligraphy by lay- 
ing out Japanese characters in 
pictorial patterns. Thus, it may 
be said that calligraphy has 
served as a powerful medium of 
culture interchange between 
East and West. 

The transition of the art of 
calligraphy stated above will be 
discussed hereunder in further 
detail with brief reference to 
modern calligraphy. 

It is said that “kanji (Chinese 
characters) were first learned 
by the Japanese during the 
reign of Emperor Ohjin (270- 
310). “Kanji” first came to be 
known in Japan following the 
importation of Chinese civiliza- 
tion through Korea which start 
ed about 285 A.D. 

In subsequent years the Japa- 
nese learned the Chinese Cal- 
ligraphy of the Sui and Tang 
dynasties and by the 9th cen- 
tury completely mastered the 
art. 

Then in the following years 
they developed a style of cal- 
ligraphy which expressed the 
Japanese feeling in a natural 
way. Representative calligra- 
phers of this time were Kukai, 
Emperor Saga and Tachibanano 
Hayanari who are revered even 
today as the “Nihon Sanpitsu” 
(Three Master Calligraphers of 
Japan). . 

In the next century, the 10th 
century, the “wayo” (Japanese 
style calligraphy) was complet- 
ed by Onono Tofu (896-966), ela- 
borate techniques were intro- 
duced into it by Fujiwara Sari 
(944-988) and elegant forms 
were incorporated by Fujiwara- 
no Kozei ( -1026). These three 
are referred to as the “Nihon 
Sanseki” (Three Calligraphic 
Saints of Japan). 

Meanwhile, “kana” calligraphy 
(also of the “wayo” style) made 
rapid strides in the half cen- 
tury between 900 and 950 A.D. 

Next, let us consider how 
“kana” calligraphy was devel- 
oped. There was no means of 
literal expression in Japan 
when Chinese characters were 
originally introduced into this 
country. The Chinese characters 
imported from China were used 


exclusively by men in compos- g 


ing Chinese writing, but in ex- 
pressing proper names such as 
personal names and _ place 
names, “kanji” with different 
phonetic sounds were applied to 
express their pronunciation. 
Women at that time, who were 
considered to be of lower social 
standing than men, had little 
knowledge of letters since they 
had little opportunity to study 
“kanji.” Consequently, the wo- 
men invented for themselves a 


simple way of conveying their 
ideas in writing. 

The result is what is known 
as “onnade” (women’s hand). 
While “kanji” were ideographic 
letters, “onnade,” made by sim- 
plifying the forms of several 
“kanji,” was a group of phone- 
tic signs representing the phone- 
tic sounds: of the “kanji.” 

Worked out by the weaker 
sex who desired earnestly a 
means of conveying ideas, “on- 
nade” is believed to have been 
used for the purpose of letter 
writing. Since, the chief ob- 
jective of communication at that 
time was mutual understanding 
between the correspondents, no 


importance was attached to the . 


objectivity of the communication 
and there was no necessity for 
the letters to be legible to per- 
sons other than the parties con- 
cerned. | 

It was toward the end of the 
ninth century that the Japanese 
women cleverly made use of the 
minimum amount of “Kanji,” 
simplified their forms by de- 
grees and eventually completed 
the, “onnade.” 

During the reign of Prince 
Shotoku (574-622) Japanese mis- 
sions were dispatched to China 
to import Chinese civilization 
into this country, but as Japa- 
nese culture attained maturity 
as a result of assimilation of 
the Tang culture, the practice 
of sending envoys to China was 
abandoned on the advice of 
Sugawara Michizane in the 6th 
year of Kanpyo (894) during 
the reign of Emperor Uda. 

In consequence of the suspen- 
sion of import of Tang civiliza- 
tion from China, Japanese civili- 
zation reached a still higher 
level and the first anthology 
of Japanese poems “Kokin Wa- 
kashu” was compiled in the 
Sth year of Engi (905) by com- 
mand of Emperor Daigo. 

The introduction to the book 
was written for the first time 
in the Japanese language by 
use of “onnade.” 

Then during the Heian era 
(11th-13th centuries) there ap- 
peared one after another a num- 
ber of women experts of calli- 


graphy including Koogimi; 
Murasaki Shikibu, authoress of 
“Genji Monogatari” (Tale of 


Genji), known better as Lady 
Murasaki; her daughter “Dainino 
Sammi; the daughter of Fuji- 
wara Sari, one of the Three 
Calligraphic Saints; the daught- 
er of Fujiwara Kozei, another 
of the three saints. It is be- 
lieved that many of the calli- 
raphic works by unknown 
artists which remain to this day 
were produced by these ex- 
perts. 

In present day Japan there is 
the classical school of calligra- 
phy, with a strong tendency of 
conservatism, which _ utilizes 
classical Chinese and Japanese 
writings as materials and the 
old technique of brush writing, 
and the neo-classical school 
which advocates modernistic 
expression based on classicism 


Characters reading 


by use of modern literary 
works. 

In addition, there are the 
group of calligraphers who en- 
deavor to produce a modernis- 
tic effect while adhering to con- 
servative principles, those -who 
place emphasis on modernistic 
expression to the neglect of 
classicism, and the avant-garde 
school which upholds the prin- 
ciples of modern art and attaches 
little significance to the legibili- 
ty of the characters. 

In other words, modern calli- 
graphy may be divided roughly 
into two groups, namely, the 
group in which the form of 
characters is respected in ex- 
pressing neoteric ideas and 
sentiments and the group in 
which the form of characters is 
denied in favor of their abstract- 
ness to give a pictorial effect 
to the product. 

The latter group being large- 
ly deviated from the traditional 
conception of calligraphy, some 
maintain that it should be clas- 
sified under a separate category 
of art. 

Modern calligraphy has been 


treating modern literatpre as 
its subject with increasing fre- 
quency. This fact seems to in- 
dicate a considerable deviation 
from the traditional practice, 
but, in a sense, it is a reversion 
to the original form of calli- 
graphy since in ancient and 
medieval times it has invariably 
been a “modern art” in that it 
adopted as subject material let- 
ters of the day. 


When a work of modern cal- 
ligraphy is compared with its 
classical counterpart one may 
notice that the former lacks sta- 
bility. However, it should not 
be forgotten that it took ages 
for “kana” calligraphy to be 
perfected as an object of art 
and that only a few years have 
elapsed since modern calligraphy 
came into existence, Its future 
has yet to be seen, 


Therefore, it is hoped that 
modern calligraphy will gain 
wide popularity among the gen- 
eral public of Japan and many 
excellent works will be prod- 
uced in the future, 
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Many Big 


Problems 


Facing ‘SShingeki 


By YUKI YAMAMOTO 


In a nation where the stylized 
grandeur of the Kabuki has 
held sway for over 300 years, 
the modern form of realistic 
drama faces a hard fight to find 
its niche. To this day, “theater” 
in Japan means primarily the 
Kabuki, and it is quite doubtful 
that the “shingeki,” as the 
modern drama is called, can 
eae the Kabuki in popu- 

rity as the national theater 
for quite some time to come, if 
ever. 

But the movement continues 
to exist and flourish in its own 
limited way, with an enthusias- 
tic following among a compact 
group of the younger Japanese. 
Just how influential is this 
movement? Actually, even to- 
day, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing number of small troupes 
that call themselves “shingeki,” 
the movement is very limited, 
having supporters only among 
certain of the more progressive 
and inquiring of the younger 
groups in the cities, possessing 
a fairly high level of education. 

In other words, “shingeki” at 
the moment in Japan lacks 
popular appeal among the peo- 
ple as a whole, in spite of at- 
tempts on the part of some of 
the troupes to bring the theater 
to the rural districts and the 
working people. 

A big disadvantage suffered 
by the “shingeki” is its very 
limited number of really com- 
petent performers, with only a 
very few being able to lift their 
heads up above the amateur 
level. Good Kabuki actors, on 
the other hand, in spite of the 
stylized stage mannerisms in 
which they have been brought 
up, have a stage sense, a 
versatility and true _ ability, 
that enables them to perform 
in modern plays as well as 
traditional Kabuki plays, with 
just as much, if not even 
greater, success than those who 
are exclusively shingeki actors. 

An example of this was seen 
recently, in a performance of 
a new play, “Akechi Mitsuhide,” 
in which Kabuki actor Koshiro 
joined in with members of the 
Bungaku-za Troupe, one of the 
foremost of the “shingeki” 
troupes, and just’ about walked 
away with the whole show in 
spite of valiant efforts on the 
part of legitimate members of 
the troupe. 

It is possible though not too 
probable at the moment that 
leading Kabuki actors may 
eventually instigate a powerful 
movement toward a modern, 
realistic form of theater. Actual- 
ly, the history of “shingeki”’ in 
Japan begins with efforts made 
by a group of enthusiasts which 
included the influential figure of 
a leading Kabuki actor, Sadanji 
Ichikawa. 

Currently, the various Kabuki 
troupes perform “shinsaku” or 
new plays besides traditional 
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classic numbers, these “shin- 
saku” being a lukewarm cross 
between Kabuki and “shingeki.” 
But such productions, with only 
a few exceptions, are generally 
slipshod affairs which see the 
light of day only during the 
one month of their initial 
performances, to be buried in 
obscurity thereafter. 


In other words, the present 
circumstances would seem to 
indicate that at the moment, at 
any rate, a true tie-up between 
Kabuki actors and modern 
drama is not to be anticipated. 

How far, then, can the cur- 
rent “shingeki” troupes, among 
which the Haiyu-za, Bungaku-za 
and Mingei are the _ three 
recognized professional troupes, 
carry the movement toward 
greater popularization? In the 
postwar period, these troupes 
have chalked up some fine suc- 
cesses in the presentation of 
such modern plays as_ the 
translated version of Arthur 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman” 
and 


(Mingei Troupe), some- 
what lesser successes «+ in 
Tennessee William’s “Streetcar 


Named Desire” (Bungaku-za 
Troupe), William Inge’s 
“Picnic” (Haiyu-za Troupe), 


and Sidney Kingley’s “Detective 
Story.” 


Plays by Jean  Anouilh 
(L’Invitation au Chateau) and 
European resistance plays as 
for instance Jean Paul Sartre’s 
“Morts Sans Sepulchre” have 
also been presented. But side 
by side with these truly modern 
dramas, the same troupes have 
also given plays from Anton 
Chekov (The Sea Gull, Ivanov, 
Three Sisters, etc.), Moliere 
(Tartuffe), Shakespeare (Ham- 
let), Schiller (William Tell), 
Tolstoi (Powers of Evil), and 
others, which to the Western 
mind are no longer so much 
“modern” as “classic.” 

Besides presentations of the 
ultra-modern and the classic 
Western plays mentioned above, 
these troupes offer one more 
category, and these are the 
plays written by contemporary 
Japanese playwrights, of which, 
unfortunately, there are not too 
many. These plays are often of 
an almost violently experi- 
mental nature either in ideology 
or in manner of stage presenta- 
tion, and generally not too suc- 
cessful, at least from the stand- 
point of popularizing’ the 
“shingeki,” although the very 
novelty and unfathomable na- 
ture of some such productions 
appeal to the lively curiosity 
and interest among a chosen 
few. 

It is inconceivable at the mo- 
ment that any play by these 
experimenting writers (general- 
ly novelists turned playwright 
for the day), or such produc- 
tions by the limited “shingeki” 
troupes, will in any near future 
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aoru Kusuda of the Haiyuza Troupe, in their 
Fespective roles as the great hypocrite Tartuffe and the gracious matron that 
he tried unusuccessfully to seduce, in Moilere’s comedy “Tartuffe.” 
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ball in the Bungaku-za Troupe's presentation of Jean Anouilh’s “L'Invitation au Chateau.” 


capture the national fancy to 
such an extent that it might vie 
with the Kabuki for popularity. 

Gradually, the realization is 
awakening among those con- 
cerned, in the need for profes- 
sional playwrights, people who 
write principally for the mod- 
ern theater, and not just 
spasmodically in experimental 
flings. Established professional 
troupes other than the “shin- 
geki” such as the Shinkokugeki 
and the Shimpa, two popular 
types of theater aside from the 
Kabuki, have made successful 
use of playwrights who write 
especially for the troupe, with 
specific actors in mind for the 
roles he creates. 

Such plays, in keeping with 
the nature of the respective 
troupes, have been strong on 
entertainment value rather 
than on dramatic principles, 
ideological propaganda and 
other items that often receive 
more than their due share of at- 
tention in the “shingeki,” to 
the detriment of the shingeki’s 
popular appeal. 

On the whole, the “‘shingeki” 
is still groping for its true 
medium. A production may try 
to incorporate the musical, as 
in a recent attempt by Bun- 
gaku-za which turned out quite 
unsuccessful. Another may 
smack of the Kabuki, harking 
back to popular historic themes 
and heroes of the Kabuki stage, 
and even make use of a Kabuki 
actor in a principal role, as in 
the case of the production of 
“Akechi Mitsuhide,” mentioned 
before. 


Some may be attempts at 
Satire (something for which 
the Japanese seem to lack a 
propensity) on Japanese society 
or Japanese temperament, as 
Eijiro Hisaita’s “Akai Cardigan” 
(Red Sweater). Some may at- 
tempt a_ social criticism, as 
Katsuichi Wada’s “Yamato no 
Mura” (Village in Yamato) or 
Matsuyo Akimoto’s ‘“Mono- 
iwanu Onnatachi.” 

Up to very recently, such 
Original Japanese plays  oc- 
cupied a secondary place on the 
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“shingeki” repertory, the 
troupes’ major efforts being ex- 
pended on _ translated plays, 
either modern or classic. It is 
only in the past year or so that 
their more publicized produc- 
tions have been original works 
by Japanese playwrights. 

This latest trend, more than 
anything else, may point the 
way for the “shingeki” to ad- 
vance if it is to become more 
than just a mere novelty in the 
theatrical field in Japan. Shin- 
geki, as its literal translation 
as “modern theater” suggests, 
was originally propagated in 
Japan in the early 1900s as a 
movement for the installation 
of a realistic theater patterned 
after that of the West, in oppo- 
sition to the strong clutch of 
the classic Kabuki and its post: 


Restoration offspring, the 
Shimpa. 

Starting from scratch, and 
with a  formidably  well-en- 


trenched opponent to start out 
with, the “shingeki” must be 
said to have made considerable 
progress in face of the circum- 
stances, in the half-century 
since its birth. lts early years 
were a series of experimental 
processes. 

The “Jiyu Gekijo” established 
In 1907 by Kaoru Osanai and 
Kabuki actor Sadanji Ichikawa, 
instituted the movement, with 
their first opening in November 
1909 at the Yurakuza Theater 
marking the first of the so 
called “shingeki”’ productions. 

In 1924 the famous Tsukiji 
Little Theater, founded by 
Kaoru Osanai and Yoshi Hiji- 
kata, was established to become 
the foundation for the modern 
theater movement in Japan 
through its research of Western 
theater technique, and through 
its presentation of some of the 
greatest of modern European 
and Russian drama. It continu- 
ed its experimental theater 
activities until 1928 when it 
was temporarily disbanded 
through the death of Osanai, its 
founder. 

Later, his partner Hijikata 
formed the New Tsukiji Little 
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Theater. Into this group he 
infused the new theories of 
drama presentation as taught 


by Stanislavski and Datchenko 
of the Moscow Art Theater, 
thus acquainting Japan’s thea- 
ter movement with the latest 
trend in the modern theater 


abroad. 
The plays performed by these 
earlier “shingeki” groups _in- 


cluded a number of the great 
Russian dramas, and Stanislav- 
Ski's new-theater movement 
greatly influenced the develope 
ment of Japan’s modern theater. 
It is no doubt in relationship to 
the experiments of this period 
that the major groups even to- 
day, put on an é inordinately 
large -number of plays’ by 
Chekhov, Tolstoi, Gogol, Gorki 
and other such writers of a past 
age. 

In spite of the gradual turn- 
over toward production of 
plays written by current Japa- 
nese playwrights, the “shin- 
geki” in Japan is still very 
much in an experimental stage, 
and probably will continue to 
be so for some time yet to come. 
Meanwhile its very zest for ex- 
periment, its dedicated enthusi- 
asm for the theater, carries its 
fans along. 


Where will the road of the 
Shingeki lead? Will it have to 
revert back to translated plays 
in order to maintain its 
identity? This is hardly probe 
able, the trend seeming to be 
in the opposite direction. How 
will it cope with the over- 
whelming entrenchment of 
Kabuki with its romanticism, 
its stylized grandeur, its 
pompous show? 

The Japanese people as a 
whole have an aversion to stark 
realism, perferring sentimental- 
ism and romanticism. Will 
Shingeki’s more realistic, objec- 
tive approach ever be as widely 
accepted among the majority of 
the people? Most likely not, 
without a good deal of com- 
promise. The problems facing 
the “shingeki” are manifold, 
the challenge great. Its time is 
yet to come. 
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A scene from the successful presentation by the Mingei Troupe of 


Arthur 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman.” From left to right: Osamu Takizawa as Willy 
Loman, Fukuko Sayo as his wife, Asao Sano and Jukichi Uno as the brothers. 
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THE GODDESS OF CHILDREN 


By TAIKO HIRABAYASHI 

(A leading authoress in Japan, 
Taiko Hirabayashi was born in 
Nagano Prefecture in 1905 and be- 
came a novelist after undergoing 
various hardships. She was award- 
ed the Authoress Literary Prize in 
1948. The following story is a 
translation by Ken Murayama of 
her short story ‘‘Kishimojin.’’) 


HE SAYING has come down 
through the ages that women 
born in certain cycles of the 
Year of the Horse under the 
sign of the Hinoemma are des- 
tined to dominate and in a 
sense to devour the men they 
love; similarly, women like 
Keiko, though they may not 
be born under the sign of the 
Hinoemma, possess, in their 
efforts to grow and expand, a 
curiosity, a willful persistence, 
a hunger for utter knowledge 
which are almost animal-like, 
making them devour every liv- 
ing thing within their reach, 
ae it be poisonous or bene- 

cial, . 

One day, Keiko, on taking off 
Yoshiko’s short and _ shapeless 
dress, looked closely for the 
first time, and in the circum- 
stances of this there was both 
"so and a touch of comedy. 
‘or only that morning when 
She had changed Yoshiko from 
her nightgown, Keiko had care- 
lesslv and unthinkingly put the 
child’s dress on backward and 
had sent her out to play. 

“My, does that dress have its 
pockets in the back?” The wo- 
man next door, who had been 
picking a few leaves in the 
garden to put in the morning 
soup, had taken notice. Keiko 
had forced a laugh, but deep 
inside she felt shamed, as if the 
woman had somehow laid bare 
a shortcoming in her heart. 

F SHE HAD come to adopt 

this child of circumstance 
quite unexpectedly, it was with 
excitement and happiness that 
she had brought it home. How 
totally unprepared she had been 
for motherhood! No knowledge 
of how to raise the child; no 
knowledge of how to dress it! 
Truthfully Keiko had adopted 
the poor thing without even pre- 
paring herself to love it. 

Small discoveries she made 
in the queer and novel actions 
and expressions which came 
from this little body; and 
though they were but tiny 
eparks such as might come from 
flint and stone, Keiko enjoved 
again and again those flashes 
of wonderment which rose in 
her breast. Even now, as she 
pulled the little dress up and 
over Yoshiko’s head, and as 
she took the hot towel from 
the basin to wipe off the little 
face, Keiko’s hands moved with 
ineffectual wonderment, squeez- 
ing the little arms. 

And as she felt the young 
and tender flesh of the child 
beneath her touch, Keiko was 
somehow reminded of the soft 
meat of calves and kids. She 
was thinking of the light and 
almost tasteless flavor of that 
meat. For Keiko, who from an 
early age had been accustomed 
to a life in which animals had 
played an important part, it was 
natural to judge human children 
by a comparison with the off- 
spring of animals. 

Yoshiko yelped and emitted 
little squeals of laughter; her 
body squirmed with ticklish- 
ness, and she even thought she 
might have to wet as Keiko’s 
hands kept stroking her body. 
But somehow she withstood it 
all and finally burst out: 

“I'm cold!” 

“Why, of course! 
begin.” 

Keiko took the steaming towel, 
supported the melon-like head 
in one hand, and began to rub. 

OQ WONDROUSLY beautiful, 

Keiko thought, were those 
bright and shining eyes—eyes so 
limpid that they must be clearer 
than the most polished mirror 
backed by mercury, eyes so very 
new for not yet having reflected 
much of life. 

The tiny breasts, like twin 
grapes in their immaturity in 
July—but when Keiko thought 
that in them were glands and 
nerves, slender and fine as silk- 
en threads, lying dormant but 
fiving promise of rich harvests, 
they appeared pert and precoci- 
ous, very like the buds of 
cucumbers and pumpkins which 


Now let's 


take their form even in their 
very initial stage. 


The little navel, so tender 
and fresh, this point of inter- 
course with the mother was 
neither dead, nor shriveled, nor 
dried up, and seemed almost 
to exist quite apart from the 
rest of the body. Keiko was 
forcibly reminded of her own 
navel, wrinkled and dried like 
a raisin, and she felt almost as 
if she were seeing in some con- 
crete shape the distance between 
child and mother. 

After Yoshiko had been wip- 
ed dry and clothed—this time 
properly with the dress being 
dropped down over her head— 
she went hopping out on one 
foot toward the living room, her 
rosy cheeks bathed in the light 
Streaming in from the window. 


had been something Keiko 

had realized from the very 
beginning: she was conscious of 
the ‘act that her eye for Yoshi- 
ko was a bit too critical. The 
eyes that mothers cast upon 
their children are near-sighted, 
as the eyes of hens for their 
chicks; mist-like as they pour 
forth their motherly instincts 
to envelop their offspring in an 
abstract vagueness. 

In what manner does love 
come into existence? To find 
an answer to this, Keiko could 
think only of the relations be- 
tween her and her husband, 
even though the comparison 
seemed a bit difficult to follow. 
Like a lock which would snap 
shut with finality at the slight- 
est push or touch, Keiko, with- 
out rhyme or reason had lived 
for these 20 years with Ryozo, 
her husband. And she had im- 
mersed herself into a fathom- 
less love, deep and broad as 
the sea. 


Just as a lock which snaps 
shut easily is necessarily of 
more complicated construction 
than one which is less easy to 
close, so the fusion between her 
husband and her, when seen ob- 
jectively, must have been due 
to a combination of various 
causes and opportunities. How- 
ever, the inevitable subtleness 
of the forces which push and 
the forces which pull were for 
the two merely like the flash 
of a stroke of lightning. And 
when at last they had become 
aware of it, they were already 
sunk in the fathomless depths. 
Occasionally stroking Yoshiko’s 
hair, so like silken thread and 
bobbed in girlish fashion, Kei- 
ko told herself that she need 
not necessarily be disturbed be- 
cause this flash of lightning had 
not appeared for the two of 
them. 


EIKO had_ experienced 

through things human and 
things natural that for the crea- 
tion of all matter there was the 
gradual and_= sloping hillock 
form and the sharp and angular 
fountain form. Keiko believed 
that the love between the two 
of them would follow the gra- 
dual and sloping hillock form, 
and she felt too that her love 
for Yoshiko would only be a 
difference in the forms and hues 
of her love for her husband. 
This, she felt, was as it should 


e. 

Actually, truthfully, Keiko in 
her tender years had let her- 
self be led by the rainbow in 
her dreams, and, with a 
strength of intention not to be 
denied, had crossed the untrod- 
den fields and hills of life. And 
the life she had lived was as 
broad and full as could be the 
lot of any woman, 

There were times when, leay- 
ing her loved one behind bars, 
she had taken her ailing body 
to a home for vagrants to pour 
forth hot tears of sorrow on an 
unyielding pillow. Then there 
were times when she was wont 
to credit her hopelessness and 
frustration to the existence of a 
nihilism in the world; and pos- 
sessed of a bizarre mood, that 
of renouncing all to gain all, she 
had held the notion that the 
shuffling, like a pack of cards, 
of the men who might have 
been dealt to her hands was 
idealistic and vainglorious. As 
by pushing open the doors of 
some tremendous vault before 
which even men might hesitate, 
and by laving her hands on 
money which she would have 


no reason to call her own, she 
had sometimes felt, as Sofia 
Peroskaya might have felt, the 
worth of life. 


HE ASPIRATION of a great 

genius cf the West who is 
supposed to have said: “How I 
should desire to experience by 
myself all of the experiences 
of all of the people,” seemed 
about to be rashly realized by 
a very ordinary woman of the 
East. 


But by this time Keiko was 
facing the age of 40. And 
though the fountain of womanly 
love which bubbled within her 
had not dried up, she had lived 
the breadth of a woman’s life, 
and she was now hearing a fer- 
vent call, one which bade her 
seek depth with the same stu- 
pendous effort she had sought 
breadth, Into the vacuum of 
such a psychological transition, 
Yoshiko had been bestowed 
upon her. 


When she was young, Keiko 
had known a person, who with 
some unknown ulterior motive, 
had urged her to adopt a child 
from someone who had _ too 
many. Gone by this time were 
the rash audacity and affecta- 
tion which had caused her at 
that time to reply: “Now, with 
a house as small as this, where 
could we possibly raise one? In 
the yard maybe?” 


OW, Keiko had_ gallantly 

cetermined to exert for Yo- 
shiko every effort to transform 
that alien indifference which 
had been placed within her, as 
an oyster might transform a bit 
of foreign matter into a pearl. 
At Keiko’s insistence it was de- 
cided to let Yoshiko sleep on a 
small bed between Ryozo and 
herself. When she first spoke 
of this plan to Ryozo, her hus- 
band’s face had, as she expected, 
taken on an inane sort of ex- 
pression, and he had muttered 
something about “like the word 
for river.” Keiko’s expression, 
had been harsh as she averted 
her face. For Keiko, to whom 
everything was a new experi- 
ence, like the stroke of a brush 
on a clean sheet of paper, the 
sleeping forms of mother, father, 
and child, so commonly com- 
pared to the word for “river,” 
already had been pictured in 
her mind as an idea of a sort, 
even before she had spoken to 
Ryozo. 

In the beginning, she had 
even thought a bit, and had 
formed her own conclusions, as 
to whether the figurative com- 
parison of their sleeping forms 
to the word “river” should be 
considered obscene, or whether 
it should be considered an 
ordinary, pleasant, and natural 
realism. There was no parti- 
cular reason why she and her 
husband should make their 
home something different from 
the other tenements in their 
neighborhood, but in actuality, 
when they spread out their beds 
and lay down, and when their 
forms literally created the word 
“river,” Keike’**%ag"possessed of 
a peculiar feeling, at once pitful 
and embarrassing. Her hus- 
band’s body, with the child be- 
tween it and herself, had a more 
curious attraction for her than 
did the child who lay in be- 
tween; and she felt a deep and 
vivid urge to accord it a recon- 
sideration. 


HE CHILD, whose limbs had 

moved with ceaseless energy 
during the day and which were 
now hot and flushed, always 
rolled off her bedding. No mat- 
ter how many times she was 
pulled back onto her bed, she 
would, with a motion or two, 
roll off again onto the matting. 
And on her forehead would be 
imprinted the meshlike pattern 
of the matting, 

It was a discovery made about 
this time too, that the body- 
forms of the child, when awake 
and when asleep, differed as 
might those of goblins in a fairy 
tale. The sleeping child was 
completely limp and lay draped 
in Keiko’s arms as though it 
might be changing from the 
solid, lively daytime body into 
a viscid liquid, 

In the deep blackness of the 
night, Keiko, her senses half 
awake, half asleep, was dimly 


conscious that her husband's 
arm, through which throbbed 
the hot blood of life, lay close 
beside her own. That night, 
when they had gone to sleep 
with the child between them 
marking a sort of barrier, it 
had been etched in Keiko’s num- 
bed brain, from a continuation 
of the atmosphere before they 
had gone to bed, that for her 
husband too, this was a sort of 
bridal night, 

It was imperative, Keiko re- 
alized, for the two of them to 
reaffirm their status as man and 
wife, this time in the mutual 
disguise of “father” and “mo- 
ther.” And she believed that 
this, no doubt, was the general 
formula for the deep emotions 
of the various husbands and 
wives who had become parents, 
Keiko consciously moved one of 
her arms toward the thick and 
heavy arm so familiar to her 
touch. But when she came in 
contact with it, her fingers sank 
into Yoshiko’s soft, tender arm. 
Keiko gave a start, but in that 
instant she felt that this illusion 
could not have been otherwise. 


HINKING things over care- 

fully, Keiko had doubts that 
her senses would be able in 
cases like these, even though 
they were not illusions, to accept 
both Yoshiko and her husband, 
each apart from the other. 

Keiko’s senses seemed to tell 
her from long habit that when 
her husband’s arm came grop- 
ing in this way, it was nothing 
more than her own sensuous- 
ness toward him. It might have 
been willful to think so; it 
might have been selfish, or 
again, she might not be normal. 
But nothing could be done 
about the fact that from the 
very beginning there had been 
prepared in Keiko’s breast but 
a single receptacle. Keiko was 
forced to say to herself: “Hus- 
band or child?” For there was 
space for only one of the two 
to live. And this could but 
plunge her into gloom. 

Today, as on other days, Kei- 
ko had heated a large kettleful 
of water and had begun to wash 
Yoshiko. She had gone through 
bright and gloomy shades of 
feeling toward the child, but 
the realization that her know- 
ledge of Yoshiko was being built 
up by bit within herself, was an 
ecstasy transcending the rap- 
tures of love. Steadily Keiko 


watched her busy and avarici- — 


ous self as she sought in a dozen 
or so days to invest herself with 
the feelings and knowledge 
which mothers would gradually 
make their own in the many 
years between conception and 
the time the child grew to this 
age. 


OSHIKO had come to the 
point where she would occa- 
sionally, without particular 
meaning, and almost as if she 
were remembering to do so, call 
out to Keiko, “Mother!” And 
each time the child called, Keiko 
would start slightly, as if a cer- 
tain unpreparedness on her part 
had been detected. But the 
sound of the voice which came 
to her ear was, for Keiko, the 
purest of tones, more beautiful 
than the golden trill of the 
loveliest bird. 
But how awkward and how 
ugly was the rasp of her own 


voice as she answered: “Yes, 
what is it, dear?” 
At times like these, Keiko 


would think how comical it was 
that she should feel as if she 
were answering the roll call of 
a superior officer. Yet there was 
nothing she could do about it. 
If the voice which called to Kei- 
ko was a sound, Keiko’s answer- 
ing voice was but its echo. When 
Yoshiko noted a sure response 
in Keiko, she would look up 
with her lustrous eyes as if 
making certain her call had 
aroused response. And that gaze 
was sharper and swifter than 
the flight of a bee and even 
seemed dazzling to Keiko. 


N RESPONSE Keiko would 

look back, but the gaze 
which shot upward and the gaze 
which was returned never seem- 
ed to meet, but to pass each 
other at some point. It made 
Keiko uneasy and ashamed. 
Casually Kieko was reminded of 


the words of Takeo Arishima 
who with variation upon the old- 
time proverb “He who has tro 
child of his own Knows not what 
parental love is,” had said “He 
who has no child of his own 
knows not what the love of a 
child is.” Yet Keiko, with no 
children of her own, had not 
been denied capacity for parental 
love, and she could not beiieve 
either that love of Yoshiko wes 
heyond hér knowledge. 


No matter how often she con- 
templated the matter, Keiko 
could not but convince herself 
that the child was serving some 
transcendental function. Only 
toward something to which the 
child would guide her could Kei- 
ko turn with devotion and piety, 
And it was because of this that 
she suffered an inexplicable fear 
and shame whenever she found 
herself before the child, 


HAT could that “some- 

thing” be? Keiko was un- 
able to grasp the hazy, intangi- 
ble element other than to ex- 
plain it temporarily as a “third 
being” belonging neither to 
parent nor child. Yet this ele- 
ment had swelled the womanly 
breast of Keiko, as yeast would 
swell bread, and had opened a 
door to exhilarating knowledge 
which she had never experi- 
enced before. 

It had already come to Kel- 
ko’s mind that it was necessary 
for her, as the right and duty 
of her newly acquired mother- 
hood, to know about those 
things which lay within the 
child’s body. But as she bathed 
Yoshiko as usual with a steam- 
ing towel, Keiko, coming 
ultimately to the soft, plump 
thighs, doubted whether She 
ought to expose and gaze upon 
the cleft, so in harmony with 
the creases of a peach, that lay 
between. She passed the spot, 
bathing the child’s feet instead, 
but her gaze, somehow was 
drawn above. She felt ims. 
pelled, it seemed, to search out 
in this trusting female child 
the very substance of woman- 
kind. For the incredible truth 
was that at her age Keiko still 
possessed only the most 
rudimentary and general know- 
ledge of a woman's physical 
functions. A powerful social 
restraint had kept such 
knowledge from her, and now 
she felt irresistibly compelled to 
learn. 


EIKO forced the towel be- 

tween the child-sized legs. 
“Yoshiko, today we must make 
you clean all over.” 

“No! It tickles!” With sur- 
prising strength Yoshiko drew 
her legs tightly together, 

“But we must wash entirely 
clean today.” 

“No!” 

Yoshiko’s rejection was final: 
she drew her legs taut and re- 
fused to move. The impulse 
was sharp and unyielding, as 
though born of woman’s intui- 
tion to protect herself, About 
it there was something almost 
sacrosanct. 

Unconsciously Keiko, chang: 
ing the roguish' expression 
which seemed so appropriate to 
expose in the face of such sey- 
erity, looked into Yoshiko’s eyes 
and laughed unnaturally. “All 
right, Yoshiko, I'll give you 
something nice,” she said, brib- 
ing. “Something you'll like that 
begins with c.” But immediate- 
ly she changed her mind, aghast 
at having bartered away her 
pride and self-respect. “Move 
only a little bit, Yoshiko, please. 
It’s all right, isn’t it, Yoshiko?” 

“No!” 


OTHER and child faced each 
other—total strangers. 
Keiko could no longer resist 
her compulsion. “Mother is go- 
ing to wash you no matter what 
you say!” She forced with her 
hand as though splitting apart a 
pair of unused chopsticks. 
Yoshiko staggered and fell to 
the floor crying piteously. Kei- 
ko’s eyes opened wide as though 
She had just.awakened, and she 
stared down at the floor wet 
with water. The child’s sobs 
touched her bitterly, like a win- 
try chill. Without seeking to 
still the child, she refiected 
Continued on Page 14 
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Continued From Page 6 
said, “I'm awfully sorry, but 


won't you just watch her for a 
minute?” : 


“All right,” I said willingly. 

The train stopped. I quickly 
opened the door. The boy got 
out. 


“Kimi-chan, you must be a 
good girl,” the mother said and 
turned to go, when the baby 
threw out its arms and began to 
yell like bursting flames. 

“What a mess” said the 
mother, hesitating a little, then 
smoothly slipping a_ slender 
child’s Hakata sash out of the 
bundle, she passed it under the 
baby’s arms and quickly went 
to hoist it up on her back, but 
took a cotton handkerchief out 
of her sleeve, rapidly fastened 
it around her neck, then took 
the baby on her back and got 
out on the platform. I followed 
and said, 


“Well, this is where I get off.” 
Taken by surprise, she said, 
“Oh, is that so.” 


Then she bowed politely and 
said, 


“I'm obliged for all your 
help.” 


As we started off side by side 
in the crowd, she said, “I hate 
to bother you, but please mail 
these cards for me,” and she 
tried to take the cards out of 
the bosom of her kimono but 
could not get them out because 
of the Hakata sash crossed tight 
on her chest. She paused a min- 
ute. 


“Mother, what are you do- 
ing?” scolded the boy, looking 
back. 

“Wait a minute,” said the 
woman, pulling in her chin and 
straining to loosen her chest. 
Her ears turned red with the 
effort. Then I noticed that the 
handkerchief on her neck had 
been pulled askew when she 
lifted the child to her back and 
Was caught on one shoulder, so 
going to straighten it without 
saying anything, I touched her 
shoulder. She looked up in 
surprise. 

“Your handerchief is twisted 
to one side,” I said, myself 
blushing. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, stand- 
ing still while I fixed it. 

When I took my hand from 
her shoulder, she _ repeated, 
“I'm _ sorry.” 

We parted on the platform 
without asking or telling each 
other our names. 

I went out to the station 
entrance with the postcards in 
my hand. There was a mail box 
¢. the wall there. I felt like 
reading the cards. And I felt 
that there was no reason why 
I should not read them. 

I was a little confused, but 
when I came to the box, I 
shoved them in, addresses up, 
one at a time. No sooner were 
they in than I wanted to take 
them out again and read them. 
Anyway, the addresses I had 
glimpsed as I shoved them in 
were both in Tokyo, and one 
name was a woman’s and one 
was a man’s. 


Ashen Moon 
S I STOOD on the roofless 
platform at Tokyo Station, 
there was no wind, but the air 
was chilly and I found my un- 
lined overcoat just right. The 
two friends who had come with 
me had taken the car that came 
first, one going around the city 
through Ueno, and I waited for 
one going around the other way 
through Shinagawa. 


From a thinly clouded sky 
an ashen moon shown dimly on 
the burned-out Nihonbashi 
neighborhood. About ten days 
old, it hung low and looked 
somehow near. The hour was 
about half past eight, but there 
were few people, and the wide 
platform seemed wider than 
ever. 


, An electric train headlight ap- 
peared in the distance and soon 
drew suddenly near. The car 
was net, Srerey a'r borg and I 
was able to get a*’seat on the 
far side near the door, On my 
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right was a woman near fifty 
in baggy field pants. On my 
left was a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen with the appearance 
of a young laborer, who sat 
with his back to me and facing 
straight across the door, there 
being no arm on the end of the 
seat. 


I took a glance at his face 
as I came in, and his eyes were 
shut and he was swaying back 
and forth with his mouth hang- 
ing loosely open. No, not sway- 
ing, but falling forward and 
straightening up, then falling 
forward again and repeating the 
same thing over and over, As 
he dozed, the motion was con- 
tinuous and looked uncanny. I 
sat down as far from him as 
I could without seeming unna- 
tural. 


At Yurakucho and Shimbashi, 
the car became rather crowded. 
A good many people seemed to 
be going home from marketing 
expeditions. A ruddy round- 
faced young man of twenty-five 
or six with an especially big 
rucksack on his back set it down 
beside the boy, and pushing it 
up against the seat, stood strad- 
dling it. Shoved up behind him 
by the crowd, a man of about 
forty, also with a rucksack, 
peered around at the young 
man and said, “Would you mind 
if I put it on yours?” and with- 
out waiting for an answer, be- 
gan to lower the load from his 
back. 


“Wait, please. There are 
things in it that can’t be rested 
on,” said the young man look- 
ing round at the man with a 
motion as if to shelter his bag- 


gage. 


Selected Poems 
By Sataro Sato 


Arasoi no koe to iutomo 
kodoku narazu 

Sake no tamago o kami 
tsutsu omou 


They are not lone souls 
That quarrel. 
I taste the blackfish eggs 
As I quietly bite into them. 


Noto no umi hita areshi 
hi wa yuzukite 

Umi ni katamuku akaki 
tanagumo 


The Bay of Noto, 

The raging day now waning, 
The reddening clotid 

Trails toward the sea. 


Kagayaki o sora ni 
kaeseru umizoi ni 

Hiebie to shite tsuzuku 
kusa-hara 


Coldly along the sea 
That casts its glow 
Into the sky 
Stretches a grass field. 


Roshutsu shite surudoki 
ishi ni karasu naku 
Kumoribi samuki kusa- 

yama no ue 


The crow caws 
In the chilly and cloudy sun, 
As it perches on a sharp edge 
of rock 
Exposed on the grassy hill. 


Yoi-yoi no tsuyu shigeku 
Shite yawarakaki 

Ichijiku no mi ni 

shimitoruran 


The dew that nightly falls 
Must sweeten 
The flesh of the figs beneath. 


Tetsu no gotoku chinmoku 
shitaru kuroki numa 
Kuroki kawa toshi no 
encho no naka 


The swamp is dark and silent 
As steel, 

And yet the dark stream moves 
Into the reach of the city. 


Continued From Page 3 
ing this relatively unknown 
book that it is now considered 
a classic in Japan and included 
in the “must” books for young 
men and women. 

The deepest and widest in- 
fluence on modern Japanese 
literature was wielded by 
France and Russia. 

In 1884, the Japanese Liberal 
politician, Taisuke Itagaki, visit- 
ed Victor Hugo. He is remem- 
bered for the immortal words, 
“Itagaki may die but never will. 
freedom!” when he was assault- 
ed and knifed by a member 
of an Opposition party. He nar- 
rowly survived the attack and 
left on a trip around the world. 

Itagaki asked Hugo, “How 
could I ever instill the con- 
cepts of freedom and _ civil 
rights to a backward people 
like the Japanese?” 


Hugo replied, “Make them 
read political novels,” and 
recommended his own books 
which he had written over the 
past 20 years. He advised in 
particular that the people of 
Japan should read his “Ninety- 
three Years.” 


Itagaki came back to Japan 
loaded with Western novels and 
distributed them among news- 
papers known for their liberal 
inclinations. 


Translations of stories by 
Alexandre Dumas, Erckman- 
Chatrian, William H. Ainsworth 
and Stanley Wayman thus start- 
ed appearing in Japanese news- 
paper in serials. 


Eventually such serials were 
changed to suit the Japanese 
audience and became shots’ in 
the arm to the development of 


Translated by George Saito 


“Is that so? I’m sorry—” 
And the man glanced up at 
the rack, but not seeing how he 
could t it there, he twisted 
himself round in the narrow 
space and swung his load up 
on his back again. 

Evidently feeling sorry for 
him, the young man suggested 
that he rest half the load be- 
tween the young laborer and 
me, but the man bowed slightly 
with his head and said. 

“Oh, it’s all right. It’s not 
so very heavy. It'd be a nul- 
sance, I'm afraid. I thought may- 
be I'd put it down, but it’s all 
right.” 

I watched with a pleasant 
sensation. I felt that people's 
feelings had changed greatly 
from what they had once been, 


We came to Hamamatsu-cho, 
then to Shinagawa, and some 
got off, but more got in. And 
all the while, the young labor- 
er sat swaying heavily as be- 
fore. 


“My, what a mug the guy’s 
makin’!” said a voice. It came 
from one of a group of four or 
five who looked like office work- 
ers. They all laughed together. 
The young laborer’s face was 
not visible from where I sat, but 
the office worker’s wording was 
funny and the young laborer’s 
face must have been funny, too, 
so a mild liveliness took posses- 
sion of the car. 

Then the young man with a 
round face looked back at the 
man behind him and, tapping 
his own stomach with a finger 
tip, said in a low voice. 


“He’s about done for.” 
Seeming a little startled, the 
man looked at the young labor- 
er in silence, then said, “Is that 
Ad 


so? 

The group that had laughed, 
as if sensing that something was 
a bit wrong, made such com- 
ments as, 

“Is he sick maybe?” 

“Isn't he drunk?” 

But one of them said, 

“No, it doesn’t look like that.” 

And all of them seeming to 
get the idea, they suddenly fell 
silent. | 

The shoulder of the young 
laborer’s working clothes was 
torn and had been patched 
beneath with a piece of a towel. 
Under the visor of his .cqgmbat 
cap worn backward, his, thin 
soiled neck looked forlorn. He 
se stopped swaying And he 
was rubbing his cheek inces- 
santly against the foot or so of 


wood paneling between the win- 


dow and the door. He looked 
just like a child caressing with 
a dreamy face the paneling he 
imagined to be some person. 
“Here!” said a big man stand- 
ing in front of the young labor- 
er. “Where are you going?” 
The young laborer did not 


answer, but when asked the 
same thing again, he _ said 
wearily, 

“To Ueno.” 

“This won’t do. You've got 
on the wrong way. This train 


goes to Shibuya.” 

When the young laborer sat 
up and tried to look out of the 
window, he lost his balance and 
suddenly fell against me. All 
unconsciously, though after- 
ward I wondered why I had 
ever done such a thing, at the 
time practically as a reflex ac- 
tion, I knocked his falling body 
back with my shoulder. This 
was absolutely contrary to my 
feelings, and I was surprised at 
myself, and the slight resistance 
his falling body offered made 
me feel the sorrier for him. At 
the present time my own weight 
has gone down to something 


like 110 powgpdyymb ut his was 


far less. 


“He was on at Tokyo, so he 
must have ridden past his stop. 
—Where did you get on?” I ask- 
ed from behind him. 

Without turning round, he 
said, “At Shibuya.” 


“Then you've made the whole 
loop,” somebody said. 


The young laborer put his 
forehead against the glass and 
tried to look out the window 
but ‘soon gave up and said in 
a voice so low it could hardly 
be heard, 


“Anyway, it doesn’t matter.” 
These words he spoke to him- 
self remained in my heart. 


Even those near him did noth- 
ing more about him. They prob- 
ably felt that there was noth- 
ing they Gould do. I, too, was 
one of them and felt that there 
was nothing I could do. Had 
I had a lunch with me, I could 
have quieted my conscience by 
giving it to him, but had I 
given him money, it might have 
been of no use eyen in the 
daytime, and, worse, after nine 
o'clock there wag,no place to 
‘get food. Still filled With gloom, 
I got off at Shibuya. 

“This was on the’sinteenth day 
ef October, 1945, | 


popular literature in this coun- 
try. 

Shortly afterward, natural- 
ism was introduced into Japan 
from France. It may be said 
that Japanese literature entered 
the modern era from this time. 

Then came the symbolic 
poems by the French poets 
Pierre C. Baudelaire, Paul Ver- 
laine and Stephane Mallarme 
that changed the whole picture 
of poetry in this country. Japan 
turned out excellent translation 
works of these symbolist poets 
long before any English version 
appeared in either Britain or the 
United States. 


The credit for this goes to the 
eminent linguist Bin Ueda who 
combined the heart of the poet 
with the perception of a critic. 
His capacity to determine at a 
glance the worth of Western 
poetry could be compared to the 
skill in the same field of Sainte- 
Beauve and Arthur Symonds. 


Turning to Italian literature, 
there are several translated ver- 
sions of Alighieri Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy.” No transla- 
tion has ever been made of 
Manzoni’s “Il Promesi Spozi,” 
but a copy of the book bearing 
the signature of the author was 
brought into Japan by Man- 
zoni’s close friend, the Sicilian 
sculptor Vincenso Ragusa, who 
came here as an art school in- 
structor. Thus the Japanese 
found out long ago that this 
was a literary masterpiece. 

“Cuore” by Amicis is familiar 
to most Japanese children be- 
cause it was carried by many 
primary school textbooks. 

The people of Japan are also 
one of the most ardent lovers 
of Irish literature. They re 
much gratified when the rea 
poet William Yeats wrote a 
poem from hints obtained from 
the Japanese “yokyoku” song. 
Several Japanese scholars of 
Irish literature called on Yeats 
and Lady Gregory when they 
visited Ireland. 


Refugee writers from Hungary 
need not feel out of place in 
Japan. The works of the great 
Hungarian writer Maurus Jokai 
are widely read here. The Eng- 
lish version of his masterpiece, 


“The Green Book” are very 
hard to find even in second- 
hand book stores in London 


and New York but they can be 
found in Tokyo. 


I myself have translated the 
“Hungarian Rhapsody” by the 
late Zsolt Harzanyi, and an an- 
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LITERATURE 
IN JAPAN 


thology of Hungarian poems 
has been put out by Juichiro 
Imaoka. 

The “Main Currents of Litera- 
ture in the 19th Century” by 
the Danish writer Georg Brand- 
es is widely read by college stu- 
dents here, and phrases and ex- 
cerpts from the book are still 
frequently quoted by the liter- 
ary critics, 

The Danish philosopher and 
theologian Soren Kierkegaard 
was introduced to Japan half a 
century ago, and many of his 
works have been translated into 
Japanese. 

Japan has been historically 
closely related to the Nether- 
lands. For a long time, Japan 
felt closer to Holland than to 
any other European country. 
The works of the Dutch scholar 
Desiderius Erasmus has been 
translated, and a detailed book 
has been written on the Dutch 
philosopher Baruch Spinoza in- 
cluding translation of his com- 
plete works. Very little is 
known here of Dutch fiction ex- 
cept “Yuki-san” by Ellen Forest 
whose theme is based on Japan. 

The “Journals” by the Swiss 
writer Henri F. Amiel has been 
translated into several versions. 
“Le Contrat Social” by the Swiss 
philosopher and writer Jean J. 
Rousseau became the guiding 
principle of the freedom and 
civil rights movement in Japan. 

Japan has also absorbed the 
literature of the Pacific area al- 
though research work in this 
field has not been carried out 


on as wide a scale as in Eu- 
ropean literature. 
“Spinoza, the Maker of 


Lenses” by J. Alexander Gunr, 
professor of Melbourne Univer- 
sity, is about the only book by 
an Australian writer that gain- 
ed a wide following in Japan. I 
myself am currently interested 
in F. W. Kenyon, a writer of 
New Zealand. I once introduc- 
ed to Japanese reading circles 
his “Marie Antoinette.” 


“Nori Me Tanhere” by the 
Filipino patriot Jose Rizal w: ; 
translated in Japanese at th: 
end of the 19th century, and a 
book has also been written on 
his life and works. 

The “Innocencia” by Sylvio 
Dinarte, a Brazilian writer of 
the late 19th century, was intro- 
duced into Japan in 1899 by 
Roan Uchida. 

In 1903, an anthology was 
compiled of works of Central 
and Latin American poets. This 
was not a retranslation from 
English as is sometimes the case 
but a direct translation from the 
original by Keiten Imamura, a 
nameless Jap2nese poet who 
picked up the native language 
while roving around Latin 
America. He collected and 
translated 34 works by ?2 poets 
in Uruguary, Mexico, Peru, 
Colombia, Chile, Venezuela, Boli- 
via, Argentine, Guatemala and 
Ecuador. 

The great influence wielded 
on Japanese literature by the 
civilization of China, Korea and 
India is too well known for me 
to dwell here at any length. 

I have spent many years do- 
ing research work on the reci- 
procal influence of the litera. 
ture of the East and West and 
am looking forward to compar- 
ing notes with delegates to the 
Pen Club meeting who might 
be interested in the same sub 
ject. 


THE GODDESS 
OF CHILDREN 


Continued From Page 13 
sadly within herself. “Oh, the 
selfish hunger of a woman! Now 
even this innocent has been 
offered up as a living sacrifice 
—how much blood shall she 
pour forth in the days to 
come—?” Suddenly, then, she 
recalled the goddess who once, 
according to legend, devoured 
children, and straightaway she 
Was possessed with a feeling of 
Sadness, as though compelled, 
now, to know herself by the 
name of Kishimo-jin. (From The 
Pacific Spectator, Autumn 1952. 
Vol. VI. No, 4. Stanford Univer- 
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NOVELISTS — 
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thor of “Japan, Past and Pres- j 


ent” put it, the reason could be 
that it provides a penetrating 
insight into the soul of post- 
war Japan. 


One hot summer afternoon, 
I called on Osaragi at his ele- 
gant Japanese villa in the liter- 
ary colony of Kamakura. His 
villa stands in a quite corner 
just a stone’s throw away from 
the avenue leading to the 700- 
year-old Tsurugaoka Hachiman- 
gu Shrine, one of the famous 
Jandmarks of Kamakura. 


I referred to the immense in- 
terest and understanding shown 
abroad to his “Homecoming” 


and asked him if he had any 


idea why the book had become 
so popular when it has always 
been said among foreigners 
that Japanese books are hard 
to understand because they deal 
with an entirely different way 
of life and concepts from their 
own. 


The 60-year-old novelist said 
he was given to understand 
“Homecoming” was easily un- 
derstood by foreigners because 
it resembled novels in the west- 
ern world, 


“Most Japanese novels,” he 
said, “concern personal experi- 
ences or feelings while my 
‘Homecoming’ has an ideologi- 
cal background and _ contains 
critical appraisals of Japanese 
society.” 

Osaragi felt that the biggest 
difference between the Japanese 
and the westerners was that 
the Japanese attempt to melt 
away into the crowd rather than 
assert themselves like the west- 
erners. 


He believed this Japanese 
trait was partly because of so- 
cial necessity arising from over- 
population and partly because 
of the Buddhist concept of resig- 
nation that governs the Japa- 
nese philosophy of life. 

He noted, however, that the 
western world was now begin- 
ning to get tired of asserting 
themselves and turning to the 
Oriental philosophy of life. 


I pointed out in this connec- 
tion that Japan for its part was 
Starting to awake individually 
as a result of stimulation from 
the West in what might be term- 
ed a spiritual exchange of the 
East and the West. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “From the 
distant past, the literature of 
Japan has been pervaded by a 
thread of thought. Priest Ken- 
ko’s 
stance, incorporates a _ philoso- 
phy of life woven from Buddhist 
ideology. 


“More recently, ‘Zen’ (Silent 
Meditation) by Dr. Daisetz 
Suzuki was translated into Eng- 
lish and picked up a wide fol- 
lowing in foreign countries. 

“Japan’s literature would be 
given a new lease on life if more 
writers succeeded in dev eloping 
the Oriental way of thinking in 
their works.” 

Osaragi said that in writing 


“Tsurezure Gusa,” for in-: 
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§ Publishing Activity 
@ Very Brisk in Japan 


Publishing activity is a baro- 


» meter of the cultural standard 
aa Of a nation. 


The condition of 
the Japanese publishing world 


= will be surveyed here from vari- 
fe OUS angles including the volume 


Se 
ones 
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‘“‘Homecoming”’ 


“Homecoming,” he drew upon 
the voluminous notes he took 
while covering Malaya, Sumatra 
and Java for the now extinct 
Domei News Agency during the 
last stages of World War II. 
In the story, the author 
makes a returned soldier from 
the South’ rediscover the 
beauties of old Japanese cul- 
ture in Nara and Kyoto. He 
also paints some vivid verbal 
pictures of scenes in Malacca. 
According to Osaragi, “Home- 
coming” has been translated 
into an Italian version called 
“Chi Alzerala Regina di Quadri.” 


Mrs. Kiku Yamada is now 
working on a French version 


in Paris, and a Swedish version 
is expected to come off the press 
before the turn of the vear. 


A brief plot of the story fol- 
lows: 

Kyogo, the central character 
of the book, was an army officer 
but forced into exile because of 
a scandal many years before the 
outbreak of World War II. 


His wife married again for 
the sake of their daughter, this 
time to an opportunistic pro 
fessor who pretended to be a 
liberal but collaborated secretly 
with the militarists. 

Kyogo was caught by the 
war in Singapore. There he 
had an affair with an attractive 
woman, Saeko, who betrayed 
her to the Japanese secret police 
when he got wind of her smug- 
gling activities. 


Released after the surrender, 
Kyogo was overwhelmed by a 
desire to see what had happen- 
ed to his homeland. So he re- 
turned to Kyoto. At first, Kyo- 
go saw Japan almost through 
the eyes vf a foreigner because 
he had been away for so long. 

In Japan, he meets his daught- 
er and also Saeko. After many 
twists and turns, he decides to 
leave his newly’ discovered 
Japan again. But first he makes 
sure his daughter is happily 
settled and also avenges him- 
self against Saeko. 
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Ryunosuke Akutagawa’'s 
OTHER STORIES (¥360) 


LOVE (Hard-cover edition: 
edition: %700) 
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“Books to Span the East and West’”’ 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 


Publishers & Booksellers 


We are proud to have made available in Eng- 
lish the following outstanding works by Japan's 


RASHOMON AND 


Yasunari Kawabata’s SNOW COUNTRY 


Ichiro Kawasaki's THE JAPANESE ARE 
LIKE THAT (Hard-cover edition: 720. 
Soft-cover edition: %540) 

Yukio Mishima's THE SOUND OF WAVES (¥450) 
Kakuzo Okakura’s THE BOOK OF TEA (%¥630) 

Jiro Osaragi's HOMECOMING (540) 

Edogawa Rampo’s JAPANESE TALES OF 
MYSTERY & IMAGINATION (Hard-cover 
edition: %900. Soft-cover edition: '%500) 


Ihara Saikaku’s FIVE WOMEN WHO LOVED 
¥1,000. Soft-cover 


Junichiro Tanizaki's SOME PREFER NETTLES (¥450) 
7, Yoshinawe'’s — ene STORY de . 


Ei Pe Fe aden ‘English books are sold 
| Addrésé of “punto ‘Offices: 


(450) 


o-Ku, Tokyo. bn 


29th PEN 


Congress 


Continued From Page 2 
of the Indonesian center of the 
“Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom,” vice president of the na- 
tional university in Jakarta 
and a member of the Inconesian 
parliament. He is known as a 
pioneer in Indenesian literature. 

Mrs. Elizabeth de Willigen- 
Vuyk who has been sent to 
Tokyo by the Indonesian PEN 
Center, was born in the Nether- 
lands and was awarded a prize 
in literature in 1942. During 
the conflict between Indonesia 
and the Netherlands, the novel- 
ist supported the Indonesian 
cause and has become a natural- 
ized Indonesian. 

The Indian delegate to the 
Tokyo symposium is Dr. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar. He is a professor 
of English at Andhra University 
and among his books is one 
titled “The Indian Contribution 
to English Literature” which 
treats of the mutual influences 
exerted by Indian and English 
literatures on each other. Aside 
from Dr. Iyengar, there will be 
eight other Indians coming to 
Tokyo for the meeting. 

From Pakistan has come Abul 
Mansur Ahmad, a satirist who 
is presently holding the post of 
Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce in the Pakistani Govern- 
ment. 

Official Pakistani delegate to 
the meeting is Syed Ali Ahsan 
who jis the secretary general of 
the country’s PEN Club. 

Eastern representatives in 
the symposium include Egypt's 
Mohamed Awad and Japan's 
Suekichi Aono. Awad is a 
former Education Minister and 
present president of Alexandria 
University. He is known for 
his translation of Shakespeare 
into Arabic. 

The most distant nation from 
which a delegate comes is Bra- 
zil. Faustino Nascimento is a 
judge in the Brazilian Supreme 
Court as well as a well-known 
poet. 
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of publication and domestic and 
overseas consumption of Japa- 
nese books and magazines. 

The total number of books 
published in Japan during the 
year 1956 was 24,541, of which 
14,983 were new issues, and the 
average price was ¥283.74. 

Of this total the —— per- 
centage was occupied by liter- 
ary books, which accounted for 
25.9 per cent, or more than a 
fourth. They were followed by 
children’s books (14.5 per cent), 
books on social science (12.1 
per cent), text books and re- 
ference books (11.5 per cent), 
books on technology (6.7 per 
cent), those on natural science 
(6.0 per cent) those on arts (5.5 
per cent), those on history (4.0 
per cent) and those on philo- 
sophy (4.5 per cent). 

The large proportion  oc- 
cup.ed by reference books for 
students is attributable to the 
fact that Japanese students are 
subjected to sharp competition 
in entering universities and col- 
leges. The abundance of books 
for students is a phenomenon 
peculiar to the Japanese publi- 
cation circles. 

Conspicuous among Japanese 
books are pocket size editions 
which cover a wide field of 
classical and contemporary 
literary works as well as social 
science. There are also pocket 
size photo libraries being pub- 
lished in increasing numbers. 

Japan is known as one of the 
largest publishers of magazines. 
An estimated total of 370 mil- 
lion copies of monthly, weekly 
and bimonthly journals were 
put out last year. In terms of 
money they amounted to ¥39,- 
934,100,000. 

A remarkable tendency in 
recent years is that weekly 
magazines have become highly 
popular among readers. They 
account for 28 per cent of all 
the magazines coming out 
every month in this country. 

Next in the list are children’s 
magazines which make up 24 
per cent of the total output. 
They meet competition by off- 
ering prizes and supplements. 
Some of them give out as many 
as five additional books for 
every copy purchased. Usually 
displayed at book stores are 
about 900 kinds of periodicals. 

As for the export of Japanese 
publications it is believed that 
during 1956 some _ 2,600,000 
magazines, 1,400,000 books and 
1,550,000 text books, to a total 
value of 1,000 million yen, were 
shipped abroad. 

Chief importers were Oki- 
nawa, South American coun- 
tries, Canada and the US., in- 
cluding Hawaii, in the order 
mentioned. Also a small amount 
goes to Korea and Taiwan. The 
Japanese publications sent to 
foreign countries are consumed, 


nese and residents 


emigrants 
there. 

A noteworthy event took 
place in the publishing world 
of Japan last year, when the 
Publishers Association for Cul- 
tural Exchange was organized 
for the purpose of introducing 
Japanese publication abroad 
through their display in differ- 
ent foreign countries. The 
association plans exhibitions 
next spring in 13 countries in 
Asia and Africa, of Japanese 
books on fine arts, natural sci- 
ence, architecture and other 
subjects. 

The Japan Publication Trad- 
ing Co., also contributing large- 
ly to the publicity of Japanese 
publications, will hold an Inter- 
national Book Exhibition at the 
Mitsukoshi Department Store in 
Tokyo between Jan. 14 and 19 
next year in conjunction with 
the A. P. Wells Organization. 

Recent publications of more 
than 10 foreign countries, in- 
cluding the U.S., Britain, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, and Norway are expected 
to be displayed, offering a 
valuable opportunity to study 
the recent trend of the publish- 
ing industry of the world. 


Western 
Literature 


Continued From Page 7 
world literature of all ages and 
countries now under publica- 
tion. 

We can point out two main 
tendencies at present. One is 
the translation of the literature 


after World War I. For in- 
stance, Duhamel, Proust, 
Carossa, Rilke, Hesse, Mann, 


D. H. Lawrence, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Steinbeck and others 
are being read and translated 
again, much more _ seriously 
than before the war. 

The other is the translation 
of the post World War Il 
literature. Norman Mailer, 
Arthur Miller, Graham Greene, 
Vercors, Camus, Beauvoir, 
Sartre, Aragon, Gheorghiu and 
others have become very popu- 
lar among Japanese. The Japa- 
nese translations of such 
writers appear, sometimes, a 
few months after the publica- 
tion of the original text. The 
contemporaneity of literature 
has never been so strongly felt 
as today. 

In Japan translation of for- 
eign literature is the highly 
respected work of specialists in 
foreign literature. You should 
remember, the Japanese langu- 
age is so different from Euro- 
pean languages that for a Japa- 
nese to master them requires 
much effort. Moreover, to ap- 
preciate foreign literature is 
much more difficult because of 
the difference in culture. Nearly 
one century of translation of 
foreign literature in Japan has 
played an important part in the 
understanding of Western civil- 
ization by its people. 
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Participan 


William Hsu 
China 


ADMINISTRATION 
CARVER, David (guest) 
CARVER, Blanche (guest) 
KILROE, Therese Maureen, sec- 

retary 
ROGERS, Helen Coltman, secre- 
tary 


AUSTRALIA | 
(Melbourne) — 


DOCZY, Dr. Frank August (dele- 
gate), editor, journalist 


BELGIUM 
(Flemish ) 


DE CROIX, Andree (delegate), 
novelist 


BRONNE, Carlo (delegate), 
essayist, member of the Royal 
Academy 


BELCIUM 
(French) 


GOFFIN, Robert (delegate), cri- 
tic, lawyer, writer of books on 
jazz 

GOFFIN, Suzanne, archaeologist 

BOLLE, Jacques (delegate), 
essayist 

D’'OULTREMONT, Comtesse 
Angelique 

PHOLIEN, Joseph, essayist, for- 
mer Prime Minister ; 


BRAZIL 


NASCIMENTO, Faustino (dele- 
gate), poet, Judge of the 


Supreme Court 
BULGARIA 


BOLGAR, Boyan, (delegate), 
general secretary, novelist, 
playwright 

DELCHEY, Boris (delegate), cri- 
tic, essayist 


CHINA 
(Hongkong) 
HSU, William (HUI, Shun Chi) 


(delegate), acting general 
secretary 
SHUI, Chien-tung (delegate), 


novelist, delegate to 28th Con- 
gress 

HWANG, Kwang Yue (HUANG, 
Sze Cheng), novelist 

LEI, Siao Cheng, editor of Hong 
Kong Times 

WANG, Kuang Ti, novelist 

WU, Wing eung, editor of 
China Weekly 

YANG, Hua, essayist 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HOFFMEISTER, Adolf (dele- 
gate), novelist, cartoonist, for- 
mer Ambassador in Paris 
(1948-51) 
NEZVAL, Vitezlav, President of 
Czech. PEN National Artist of 
1953, poet, novelist, playwright 


DENMARK 


LINDEMANN, Kelvin  (dele- 


gate), novelist, studies Japa- 
nese literature and Noh 
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ts in PEN Congress 


Adolf ‘Hoff meister 
Czechoslovakia 


ECYPT 


AWAD, Dr. Mohamed (guest), 
former Minister of Education, 
Rector of Alexandria Univ- 
ersity, editor, translator 

ABDEL-KUDDOUS, Ihsan 

SIDKY, Gazbia 


ENGLAND 


SPENDER, Stephan Harold 
(guest), poet, critic, editor of 
“Encounter” 

WILSON, Angus (guest), critic, 
playwright 


- HOPE-WALLACE, Philip Adrian 


(delegate), editor, drama cri- 
tic of “Manchester Guardian” 
NOTT, Kathleen (delegate), poet 
CRANMER-BYNG, John Launce- 
lot, editor, studies Oriental 
history 
EWER, Monica, novelist 
MIKES, George, humorist, essay- 
ist, radio-TV reporter 
SOREF, Harold, journalist 
TREADGOLD, Mary, novelist 
WAUGH, Alec, novelist, director 
of Chapman and Hall Co, 
GREIG, Maysie 


FRANCE 
(Maison Internationale) 


BERRY, A. F. Andre (delegate) 
BERRY, Madeleine (delegate) 


FRANCE 


CHAMSON, Andre (guest), pres- 
ident of International PEN 
and French PEN, novelist, 
critic 

CHAMSON, Andre (guest) 

GUEHENNO, Jean (guest) 

GUEHENNO, Mme. Jean (guest) 

DE BEER, Jean (delegate), gen- 
eral secretary, playwright 

DE BEER, Mme. Jean 

GANDON, Yves (delegate), vice 
president of French PEN, cri- 
tic, novelist 

BERES-TOVSKI, Liane, novelist, 
poet 

BERNARD, Marc, novelist 

BOIRY, Roger 

BOIRY, Mme. Roger 

BRIERRE, Annie J.M., 
editor 

BRIERRE, Jean, engineer 

CLAUDE-SALVY, Marie Mace- 
leine, journalist 

DE CONSTANTIN, Yves, novel- 
ist 

DECAUX, Jacques, photograph- 


critic, 


er 

FOLLAIN, Jean, poet, essayist, 
critic 

GENIN, Paul, essayist 

GENIN, Flena, essayist 

GOLL, Claire, poet, novelist, 
critic . 

HEYSCH, Francois 

HEYSCH, Mme. Francois 

LABIN, Suzanne, critic, essayist 

LABIN, Edward, critic 

NORMAND-ACKER, Suzanne, 
historian, novelist 

ACKER, Jean, journalist 
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Dr. Richard Friedenthal 
West Germany 


ee 


Kelvin Lindemann 
Denmark 


PIERHAL, Armand, 
essayist, editor 

DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, 
Duchesse Edmee, poet, essay- 
ist, suffragette 

DE SAINT-JUST, Odette, poet 

D’AUERSTAEDT, Davoust 

DROIT, Michel 

HOUDYER, Paulette 

LAVOQUER, Yves 

LEDE, Marie-Louise 

MALRAUX, Clara 

NOEL, Paul with Mme. Noel 

PEILLARD, Leonce 

REBUFFAT, Jean-Jacques 

ROBLES, Emmanuel 

SAINTE-SOLINE, Claire 

WORMS, Dr. Robert 


FRANCE 


(Algerian Branch) 
DEBECHE, Djamila (delegate) 


GERMANY 
(East and West) 


UHSE, Bodo (delegate), novelist 


WEST GERMANY 


VON GLASENAPP, Dr. Her- 
muth (guest), professor of In- 
dology, essayist 


FRIEDENTHAL, Dr. Richard 
(delegate), vice president of 
West German PEN, novelist, 
poet, editor radio commenator 

SCHMIELE, Dr. Walter (dele- 
gate) : 

VON HOLLANDER, Dr. Walther 


ICELAND 
GUDMUNDSSON, Tomas 


INDIA 


IYENGAR Srinivasa, 

WADIA, Sophia (guest) 

DONGERKERY, Kamala S. (de- 
legate), honorary general sec- 
retary of India PEN, poet, 
novelist 

JOSHI, Umashankar, poet, critic, 
playwright 

RAY, Annada Sankar (delegate) 

PADHYE, Prabhakar 

GOKAK, V.K., poet 

VATSYAYAN, S.H. 


INDONESIA 


ALISJAHBANA, Sutan Takdir 
(delegate), president of Indo- 
nesian PEN, vice president of 
National University poet, 
novelist 

SUMARJO, Trisno 
novelist, critic 

LUBIS, Mochtar, publisher, edi- 
tor of Daily Indonesia Raya 

DE WILLIGEN-VUYK,  Eliza- 
beth, novelist 


IRELAND 
(Belfast) 
ROBB, Dr. Nesca Adeline (dele- 
gate), critic, poet 


ISRAEL 
DAGAN, Aviegdor (delegate) 


novelist, 


(guest) 


(delegate), 
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Stephen Spender 
England 


ITALY 
MORAVIA, Alberto (guest) 
VAQUER, Eugenio (delegate), 
novelist, critic 
DURANTE, Luigi 
STRAMIGIOLI, Giuliana 


KOREA 

ZONG, IN-Sob (delegate), pres- 
ident Korean PEN, dean of 
Chung-ang University, poet, 
translator 


MOH, Youn Sook (delegate), 
vice president of Korean PEN, 
poet, essayist 

CHO, Kyung Hee, editor 

CHOI, Wan Pok, editor 

CHUN, Young Tack, editor 

CHUN, Sook Hi, essayist 

CHUNG, Pi Sook, novelist 

KIM, Jong-Moon, poet 

LEE, In Suk, poet 

CHANG, Ik Pong, essayist 

CHO, Byung-Wha, poet 

KIM, Kwang-Sup, poet 

KOO, Sang, poet 

LEE, Yung Soon, poet 

RHEE, Heun Koo, essayist 

SONG, Ji Young, novelist 

YANG, Myoung Moon, poet 

YI, David Ha-Yun, poet 

SUL, Chiang Soo 


LEBANON 


ABOUSSOUAN, Camille (dele- 
gate) 


NETHERLANDS 


LAST, Jef (delegate), novelist 
VIRULY, Adriaan (delegate), 
novelist 


PAKISTAN 


AHMAD, Abul Mansur (guest), 
Minister for Commerce and 
Industries, novelist, satirist 

AHSAN, Syed Ali (delegate), 
general secretary of Pakistan 
PEN, critic 


HYDER, Qurratulain, novelist 


POLAND 


SLONIMSKI, Antoni 
poet 

SLONIMSKI, Mrs. Antoni 
(guest) 

RUSINEK, Michal (delegate), 
general secretary of Polish 
PEN 

KUMANIECKI, Kazimierz 
(delegate) 


SWITZERLAND 
(Geneva) 


NICOLE, Charles-Andre (dele- 
gate), editor 


THAILAND 


Satis Indarakamhaeng (special 
observer) 

Ladda Tanathanakam (special 
observer) 


(guest), 
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David Carver 
England 


BUFF, M. Mary (delegate), 
writer of children’s books 


BUFF, Conrad, painter 


U.S.A.—New York 
VINING, Elizabeth (guest), 
novelist, essayist 
STEINBECK, John (guest) 
novelist 


STEINBECK, Mrs. John (guest) 

KEENE, Donald (delegate), cri- 
tic, studies Japanese literature 

RICE, Elmer (delegate), play- 
wright, novelist 

BUSCH, Noel, novelist 

DOS PASSOS, John, novelist 

ELLISON, Ralph, novelist 

FLETCHER, John Gould, novel- 
ist 

HERSEY, John, novelist 

HUNT, John Clinton, novelist 

JANEWAY, Elizabeth, novelist 

<= Robbie, novelist, 
critic 


MEERLOO, Joost A.M., essayist, 
critic, psycho-analist 

MEERLOO, Mrs. Joost 

SHAPIRO, Karl, poet, criti¢ 

BROOKS, John 

GALANTIERE, Lewis 


VIETNAM | 


(Application for registration be 
fore Executive Committee) 

Do Duc Thu (delegate) 

Dai Duc Tuan (delegate) 

Hoang Dinh Luong 

Nguyen Hoat 

Pham Viet Tugen 


WRITERS IN EXILE 


TABORI, Paul (delegate), pres- 
ident of Exile Centre, novelist, 
critic (Hungarian-born Brit 
ish) 

TABORI, Mrs. Paul (BARLEY, 
Kate), novelist 

JANTA, Alexander (delegate), 
editor, poet, essayist (Polish- 
born American) 

IGNOTUS, Paul, poet, critic, 
essayist (Hungarian refugee) 
George, 
essayist, novelist, editor (Hun- 

garian refugee) 


JENO, Platthy, novelist (Hun- 
garian refugee in Japan) 


WIERZYNSKI, Casimir 
TIGRID, Pavel 


UNESCO. 


CAILLOIS, Roger (guest), essay- 
ist 


JAPAN 


KAWABATA, Yasunari (guest), 
novelist 


AONO, Suekichi (guest) critic 

SERIZAWA, Kojiro (guest), 
novelist 

KUWABARA, Takeo (delegate), 
critic 

TAKAMI, Jun (delegate), novel- 

ist. poet, critic 
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